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'The condition of man is a condition of war of everyone against everyone. 


THOMAS HOBBES, 
Leviathan, Part i, Chapter I 
‘Now hatred is by far the longest pleasure; Men love in haste, but 


they detest at leisure.’ 


BYRON, Don Juan 


The characters and events in this novel are invented; any resemblance to 
real characters or events is coincidental and unintended. 
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A door clanged. It was a sound Galitsin had heard too often during the 
previous twelve years. Nor did he suppose this would be the last time. He 
stood up. He was a tall man, heavy-shouldered but otherwise slender for his 
forty-three years; his face was thin, leaving the square chin and big nose 
isolated, and his suit sagged into wrinkles. His hair, clipped very short, 
showed more grey than brown. 


He watched the door of his cell open. The prison officer jerked his head. 
Galitsin had not encouraged friends, on either side of the law, during his 
stay. They walked down the huge corridor, quiet now, even their footsteps 
muted by the huge silence of several hundred sleeping men. No formalities 
for Alexander Galitsin, except the formality of secrecy. 


The prison officer opened another door, and Galitsin stepped into the 
yard. It was a warm night, yet he buttoned his topcoat, pulled his scarf 
tight. Now he was alone, in the open air, ten feet from the prison officer, 
twenty feet from the car. It was the largest amount of empty space he had 
known in twelve years. 


He got into the car, sat down, glanced at the man beside him, a large 
shadow in the darkness. There were two more large shadows in the front. 
He smiled. Presumably Alexander Galitsin was a dangerous man. 


The gates swung open, the car moved through. The headlights illuminated 
an empty street, a row of drab houses. Once Galitsin had found all of 
London drab, an arid place, possibly because of its sprawling size 
compared with the more readily accessible beauty of Moscow or Budapest. 
But once upon a time all beauty had been readily accessible. ' Where are 
you taking me ?' he asked. 


'Heathrow.' The answer came from the shadow beside him. 'There is an 
early-morning flight to Leningrad.’ 


'I have never been to Leningrad,’ Galitsin said. 
'Do you know what is going to happen when you get there ?' 


Galitsin watched the houses drifting by. 'No,' he said. Perhaps they were 
beautiful, these houses. Perhaps all houses were beautiful, to someone, and 
therefore to everyone. Because every house would conceal beauty, of a sort. 
Beauty in bed, at three o'clock in the morning. 


‘But you are not afraid ?' 


The same question, after twelve years. 'It will be pleasant, to speak 
Russian again, after all this time.' 


The man beside him smiled. 'You always were something of a diplomat, 
Alexander Petrovich.’ 


Galitsin turned his head. ' We have met before?’ 
‘Once. A very long time ago. My name is Alan Shirley.' 


Galitsin stared into the darkness, could not make out more than the 
shadow. 'Of course. You were a friend of Nancy Connaught.' 


‘Of yours, too, if you wish, Galitsin.' 


'I find that hard to understand.' 


'Then trust me. Because nothing has changed. Fourteen years ago it was 
Hungary. Two years ago it was Czechoslovakia. I think it would be a 
mistake for you to go back.’ 


'T have a choice?’ 
‘Perhaps. ' 


Galitsin tried to remember what Shirley looked like. But he had not seen 
him for twenty-five years. Yet Nancy Connaught had trusted this man. ' 
What would make the choice possible?’ 


The man called Shirley offered him a cigarette. Galitsin shook his head. 
Shirley placed one between his own lips, flicked a lighter. The flame 
illuminated, just for a moment, the big, happy face. The face of aman who 
enjoyed his work, Ms life. 'T would like you to tell me about Tigran Dus. 
Every thing you can remember. Take your time, Alexander Petrovich. It is a 
long way to Heathrow.' 


PART ONE 


Men at War 


GALITSIN heard heels striking the cobbles, louder now than the gunfire. He 
felt his muscles tightening into a string of little balls, consciously relaxed 
again, rediscovered the cold, seeping through his trousers, the leather of his 
boots, striking at his belly. Real cold, winter cold. A Hungarian frost. 
Because he was no longer afraid. He could not make himself get up and 
walk towards death, but lying at the side of this street he could accept death 
walking towards him. 


The boots stopped beside his head. 'Alexander Galitsin,’ Captain Ascherin 
said. 'He is very young, Comrade Commissar. Too young, perhaps.’ Captain 
Ascherin spoke without contempt, but also without compassion. Captain 
Ascherin was tired, and Private Galitsin was the sort of problem no 
commander enjoys. 


'How long in the service?’ 


Galitsin had not heard this voice before. He could not put a face to it. The 
uniform was easy. It would be his uniform, except that the grey-green 
greatcoat would be better cut, and the man would wear a revolver on his 
belt, like the captain. But this man would have the power to use his revolver 
on Alexander Galitsin. So Galitsin could not imagine a face beneath the 
schlem. He could only think of colours. Sunrises. Sunsets, more reasonably. 
A brilliant red sky, diffusing into rose pink, streaked with glowing yellow, 
set in the pale blue of a summer sky. Sunset over Pobredikov. That had 
happened long ago. And now the colours were overshot with white. White 
breasts, still full, tattered nipples. White belly, dripping blood. White groin, 
into which the blood drained to lose itself in the tangled hair. No face. Face 
hidden in clouds of pale brown hair. No face, and no sound, now. 


‘Seven months.’ Captain Ascherin was a good officer, and knew the 
history as well as the habits of every man under his command. 'He is just 
eighteen.’ 


The commissar said nothing. Galitsin presumed he nodded. It was a 
suitable moment for him to nod. And now the blue of the sunset was turning 
to black, as the yellow turned to gold, as the red began to glow. And the 
white was fading, for a while. His eyes were shut too tight. He was 
squeezing all the horror out of the sunset, leaving only the harsh certainty 
that in a few minutes it would be night 


And he has been a good soldier?’ the commissar asked. 


'Up to last night,’ Captain Ascherin agreed. 'It happens very suddenly, 
when it happens. There was a friend, shot through the head. Between the 
eyes, you know, Comrade Commissar.' 


"His father ?' 


‘Peter Galitsin, An engineer. He died in Finland in 1939. His mother took 
the boy and his sister to live in Pobredikov, with her mother-in-law.’ 


'Pobredikov is in the Ukraine.’ 
"That is correct, Comrade Commissar.’ 
‘And what did you do last night?’ 


‘Comrade Helbach was killed yesterday morning, comrade. I left the boy 
here. My orders were to advance as rapidly as possible.’ 


'Cowardice should be dealt with immediately,’ the commissar said. "To 
leave him here, for a whole night, was wrong. 


'My business is killing Germans’ Captain Ascherin said. ‘Not Russians, 
Comrade,’ "Then go and kill Germans.’ 


Ascherin's heels hit the cobbles, once, twice, and halted. 'And the boy?’ 


The commissar sighed. 'Killing Russians is not my business either, 
Captain. I have only to see that we all do our duty. Now go to yours.’ 


Galitsin opened his eyes, gazed at the boots. The polished boots of a 
political commissar. And it was not sunset. It was not even sunrise, yet. It 
was a dark January morning, and the only light came from blazing Pest. The 
firing by the river had dwindled. 


"This has been a long war, Alexander Petrovich,’ the commissar said. 
‘Stand up.' 


Galitsin pushed himself to his knees. The commissar was not tall, but he 
stood very erect His face was narrow, his nose far too long. His mouth was 
flat. It was not a compassionate mouth. But Galitsin had never seen a 
commissar with a compassionate mouth. The red star in the centre of the 
schlem winked at him. 


‘On your feet,' said the hard mouth. But the tone remained soft. 


Galitsin stood to attention. His eyes were on a level with the star. He 
wondered if the commissar resented that. He wondered if the commissar 
resented everything about him. Not only his height and the breadth of his 
shoulders. The close-cropped, soft brown hair, the line of the square jaw, 
the uptilting corners of the big mouth, the compassion in the grey eyes. But 
it was too dark for the commissar to see his eyes. 


"You do not look like a soldier, any more,' the commissar said. 'You do 
not smell like one, either. Where is your helmet?" 


"There, comrade.’ He tried to speak boldly, and only a whisper came out. 
‘Pick it up." 


Galitsin stooped, placed the helmet on his head. 
‘And your rifle?’ 


'I do not know, comrade.' 


'A soldier without his rifle is a eunuch." For the first time the commissar's 
tone held contempt 'I will give you five minutes to find yourself a rifle, 
Alexander Petrovich.' The commissar sat down on the freezing cobbles. 
‘And it must have a bayonet' 


Galitsin ran across the street. There had been severe fighting in the post 
office. There had been severe fighting everywhere, for weeks, now. The 
Germans were fighting for Budapest as if it were Berlin. And the 
Hungarians, naturally, were also fighting for their city. But the fire in the 
post office had gone out, and there were several of his comrades in there. 
Gontscharow had been shot through the face. Galitsin knelt, lifted the right 
arm, prised the fingers from the! frozen rifle butt. Gontscharow had also 
been afraid. They had talked about fear yesterday. About how it grows. But 
Gontscharow had been' killed by a German, going forward. Gontscharow 
had died like a soldier. And now that his blood had frozen he was not so 
terrible. Dead men did not smell in winter. 


Gontscharow's bayonet was still fixed. Galitsin marched back across the 
cobbles. Now the noise came from his own heels. He stood to attention in 
front of the commissar. 


‘Now I am speaking with a soldier,’ the commissar said. 'At ease, Private 
Galitsin. I wish to know about you. I know that you are eighteen years of 
age, that you come from the Ukraine, that your father was an engineer who 
died six years ago, and that last night your courage failed you. Is that 
correct?’ 


"Yes, comrade.’ 


'It is insufficient evidence on which to condemn you, or acquit you. Where 
is your mother?’ 'Dead, comrade. ' 


‘That is very tragic, Alexander Petrovitch. And she also came from the 
Ukraine?’ 


‘She came from a place called Motherwell, comrade.’ 


The thin face drew together, wrinkling like a deep pond disturbed by a 
catspaw of wind. "Tell me about her.' 


'Her name was Margaret Gibson. Her father was also an engineer, who 
went to the Soviet Union with other Britishers to build a factory. He 
believed in socialism, and decided to remain there. He took his family with 
him. 


"What happened.to him?’ 


Trains, rifle butts, men with red stars in their hats. 'I do not know, comrade. 
He may still be alive. Perhaps in Siberia.’ "Your mother resented this?’ 


"He was convicted of treasonable activities, comrade. My mother never 
spoke of him after his arrest." 


‘What did your mother speak of, Alexander Petrovich?" 


‘She spoke of Scotland. Of the hardships there. Of the great strike which 
paralysed the whole country. Of how the upper classes in Britain mistreat 
the working people. Especially in Scotland.' 


The commissar smiled. 'Go on.' 


‘She told me also of the beauty of Scotland, comrade. Of the mountains, 
and the lakes.’ 


"You are an admirer of beautiful things, Alexander Petrovich ?' 
"Nature is beautiful, comrade.’ 'But not humanity?" 


The blood filled the navel, because there was a bayonet thrust right 
through the navel, holding the belly firmly to the wall. But now the flesh 
was tearing, and the blood raced down, flooding the hair, the legs dangling 
below. If the blood still poured, then the heart still beat. That was the worst 
thought of all. "No, comrade." 


‘Surely you mother was beautiful to you.’ 
"No, comrade.' 
"When was the last time you saw her?' ‘September 1941.' 


The commissar nodded. 'In the Ukraine. Would it help you to speak of it?" 
"No, comrade.’ 


"The captain spoke of a sister. Did the Germans also rape and murder her?’ 


‘No, comrade. Helena and I escaped. We lived with the partisans for some 
time, and then we were sent to Moscow.' 


‘And your sister is still alive ?' 


'I have not heard from her for several months, comrade. But I hope she is 
still alive. She is very young; younger than me." 


The commissar took out a packet of cigarettes, struck a match. 'Sit down, 
Alexander Petrovich. I would say that you had as much reason as any man 
for wishing to kill Germans.’ 


Galitsin sat down. 'Yes, comrade.' 
'Tell me about last night.’ 


Galistsin sucked in his lips. But suddenly he wanted to talk about it. To 
explain. To understand, himself. "There is a balloon in the belly,' he said. 'It 
is small, at first. You think it must be bad water, or bad sausage. You think, 
it will come out, at the latrine. But it is there, always. And it seems to grow. 
Gontscharow had one, too.' 


'Gontscharow was your friend?.' 
Yes, comrade. He is over there. In the post office.’ 


'So his balloon never had the time to burst,’ the commissar said. 


Galitsin turned his head. You know about the bursting?" 


‘Oh, yes,' said the commissar. 


'I knelt beside Gontscharow,' Galitsin said. ‘And I put my hand on his 
face, but there was only blood, and soft things. And then the captain called 
us forward. I stood up, comrade. I crossed the street with the unit, and the 
Germans were firing, and there were bullets hitting the cobbles. I do not 
remember being afraid. But urine was running down my legs, and I 
remember stopping, and thinking, My boots are full of piss, and I must take 
them off. I sat down to take them off, and found I could not move. The 
captain hit me with the butt of his revolver.’ 


The commissar nodded. "There is blood on your hair.’ 


Galitsin put his hands up, took off his helmet, stroked the hardness 
mingled with the soft growth. His head began to hurt. ‘I could not move, 
comrade.' 


"You can move now.' 


Galitsin stared .at his legs. 'Now is too late, comrade.’ 'Only I can say that, 
Alexander Petrovigh. Tell me about your mother.’ "No, comrade.' 


"Then think about her.' The commissar lit another cigarette. 


'I have thought about her for three years. I would like to stop thinking 
about her.' 


"To do that you must kill Germans, Private Galitsin. I want you to rejoin 
your unit' 


'They will not accept me now, comrade.’ 


They have all had their balloons, which have burst.' The commissar stood 
up. 'Perhaps at less embarrassing or dangerous moments. Rejoin them, 


Private Galitsin.' He straightened his schlem, put out his cigarette, glanced 
at the boy on the ground. 'And stand to attention when speaking with an 
officer.’ 


Galitsin scrambled to his feet 'I would like to thank you, comrade.' 
'For what?’ 
‘Comrade Helbach would have shot me.’ 


"Then Comrade Helbach did not understand his duty. My business is to 
make you fight. There is nothing to thank me for.' 


‘Nevertheless, I am grateful, comrade. And I do not know your name.’ 


The thin face relaxed, the hard mouth almost smiled. 'My name is Dus. 
Tigran Dus. You will hear of me again, comrade." 


II 


The tank waddled down the street, scattering snow and slush. Its tracks 
rattled, and its gun swept the houses on either side. When the tank had 
entered the street it had been greeted by small-arms and machine-gun fire. 
When it reached the other end there was no sound above the clatter of the 
tracks. Then some masonry crumbled, and the sound rumbled over the 
morning. It was daylight now, and the houses burned, on either side of the 
street It was almost warm. 


Captain Ascherin pointed. The white building had turned brown, from the 
heat and the grime of war. But incredibly the swastika flag still drooped 
above the doorway. Had the tank missed the flag? Or had the tank 
deliberately left this trophy for the infantrymen? 


They scrambled out of the snow-filled gutters, ran across the street, 
bayonets glittering in the dancing flames. Galitsin ran between Kulomsin 


and Schabski. Neither was a friend as Gontscharow had been a friend. But 
they were comrades. In war a man needs comrades. Even comrades like 
Kulomsin and Schabski. 


Captain Ascherin placed his boot against the door, and pushed. It fell 
inwards, its hinges shattered. The captain stepped inside, swept his pistol to 
and fro. The unit crowded behind him. But the hall was empty, save for a 
single man, wearing a black uniform, lying head down on the stairs. Captain 
Ascherin took out his map, checked their position. Gestapo headquarters, 
Ferenczvaros Suburb, was his objective. 'Set up the radio here, Sergeant 
Maljutin,' he commanded. 'We will clear the next street. Kulomsin, check 
the upper floor. Take Galitsin and Schabski.' 


Kulomsin saluted, touched Galitsin on the arm, looked over his shoulder. 
Schabski was the last man through the door. He carried the swastika flag, 
draped around his neck like a huge scarf. He grinned with delight. 


They went up the stairs, rifles thrust forward, kicked the dead man aside. 
There was a wireless room on the left; the shattered equipment still smoked. 
Five men were dead in the room, crouched around the remnants of their 
machine gun. Then there was a bedroom, with linen sheets. No war had 
reached in here. The room smelt of perfume. 


'Bastards,' Kulomsin said. "They know how to live." 


Schabski climbed on to the grand piano. His fly was open, and he urinated 
on the keys. He played a tune with, flowing water. And laughed. Schabski 
enjoyed war. 


Galitsin stood in front of a painting. A nude woman, reclining on a couch. 
Now he knew what he wanted, more than food, more than the thirst which 
was drying his throat. More than beauty, and the woman in the painting was 
beautiful. 


‘Bourgeois scum.’ Kulomsin jabbed with his bayonet, and the frame fell 
sidways. The reclining woman seemed to jerk; the canvas was cut, and her 
arm drooped downwards. Kulomsin was. a savage. So was Schabski. So 


was Galitsin. He stood in front of a bookcase, took out a leather-bound 
volume. He loved books. When he had fled from Pobredikov he had taken a 
volume of Chekhov's short stories. His mother had written in the fly-leaf, in 
English, "This is for you, Alex.’ No one had called him Alex since 
September 1941. 


The leather-bound book was by Goethe. He opened it, tore out the pages 
in great handfuls. He no longer possessed the volume of Chekhov. He 
dropped the leather covers on the floor and stepped on them. 


Schabski was laughing, as he jumped down from the piano, sprayed it 
with bullets. Chords clinked, and sprang out of the top as if possessing life. 


"Trouble up there?’ Sergeant Maljutin shouted from the stairs. 


‘Not now, comrade,' Schabski laughed, and paused before the next door, 
eyes wide, mouth still smiling. He placed his finger on his lips, jerked his 
head. Kulomsin tiptoed to his side, listened to the sound beyond the door. 
Galitsin watched them from the window. Soldiers did not, even when they 
belonged to the Gestapo, hide behind locked doors. He seemed to be 
enclosed in a wall of heat from his navel to his knees, a hardness which 
must surely be permanent. A paralysis. 


Schabski aimed his rifle at the door, squeezed the trigger, smashing bullets 
into the wood. From beyond the panel there came a moan. Schabski 
laughed, pulled the door open. A woman fell out, lay on the floor. She wore 
a white blouse and a grey skirt, low-heeled shoes, and dull brown stockings. 
Blood welled through a hole in the skirt, over her left thigh, where 
Schabski's bullet had entered. She raised her head, gazed at the Russian 
soldiers with wide eyes. Her brown hair, once confined in a tight bun, was 
slowly unwinding, like the blood from her body. Her face was pale, a tight 
mask. 


Kulomsin hooked the point of his bayonet under her skirt, flicked it up, 
prodded her buttocks. She moaned again, tried to get to her knees. Galitsin 
leaned on the mantelpiece, the pages of the book fluttering against his 
boots, the balloon swelling in his belly. He had seen Kulomsin at work 


before, in Bucharest. Schabski chuckled, and fired, aiming between the 
legs. The woman gasped, but this time she had not been hurt. The bullet had 
only scorched the cotton of her khaki drawers. 


The legs had closed, after the shot, the bleeding muscles dragged tight, 
ridged beneath the stockings. Kulomsin inserted the bayonet between the 
clamped flesh, turned the woman on her back. Her lips moved, but no 
words came. Now her hair was scattered, like wisps of seaweed on the old 
flooring. 


‘Look at those!’ Schabski unwound the swastika flag, threw it on the bed. 
Inside the dressing room there crouched two girls. They had their arms 
around each other, stared at the Russians. One of them was a blonde, with 
long, straight hair, and a lovely face, rounded features, delicately carved. 
Galitsin thought she might be twenty years old. The other was younger, 
dark, with sharp features. Her hair was also long, a gentle brown, flowing 
down her back, resting on her shoulders. They also wore skirts and blouses, 
but their legs were bare. 


‘More my type,’ Kilomsin said, and shot the woman in the chest three 
times. She died with her lips still moving. Galitsin opened the door, found 
another bedroom. The bed in here was a double, and the sheets were 
rumpled. Perhaps those girls had slept here. He lay on his face across the 
bed, listened to screams, to a voice saying urgently, 'Magyar! Magyar!’ 


‘German whores,’ Kulomsin said. 'Bloody collaborators. Hey, Schabski...' 
"We'll shave them,’ Schabski agreed. 'But not now. Later.' 


‘Magyar,’ said the frightened voice. 


'I am Swedish,' said another voice, amazingly in Russian. 'I am a neutral. 
You cannot...' The slap sounded like a pistol shot. 


Galitsin pushed himself off the bed, ran into the next room, slammed the 
door. This was an office. He sat at the desk, pulled open the drawers, 


tumbled the contents on the floor. He listened to the firing, coming from the 
next street. The unit was fighting over there. Why had Captain Ascherin 
chosen these three to search the house? Because, they were Schabski the 
layabout, Kulomsin the womaniser, Galitsin the coward. Three men the unit 
could do without where there was fighting. 


He threw the last drawer on the floor. The papers were all in German. 
Perhaps the captain could understand them. No, the commissar would be 
able to read German. Tigran Dus. He wondered if he was afraid of Tigran 
Dus. 


He opened the door, listened. The noise was confused, now. Laughter, 
Schabski. Some weeping. A voice trying to explain. The girl who claimed 
to be Swedish. He went back into the bedroom. The blonde girl lay on her 
back, on the floor, staring at the ceiling, Kulomsin on her chest, working up 
and down. She spoke, in that even, hate-filled voice. 'I am Swedish,' she 
said, over and over again. "You cannot touch me. I am a neutral.' 


Schabski was drinking beer, on his back, lying on the flag spread across 
the bed. Schabski was naked from the waist down, and was still in a state of 
erection. Schabski was a horrible sight. 


The dark girl lay by herself, beside the bed, her hair drifting away from 
her head to mix with that of the dead woman. Blood trickled from the 
comer of her mouth where Kulomsin had hit her. Galitsin knelt beside her, 
raised her skirt. They had torn her drawers into strips, and the tight white 
belly heaved in short gasps. But there was no blood. Not even what might 
have been expected from a virgin. Had there been blood he would have 
vomited. But there was no blood. Galitsin knelt above the fluttering love 
forest, 


She scratched her name in the dust with her forefinger. 'Irena Szen.' Her 
name was her only remaining possession. Her name and the pain. It began 
in her breasts, where the older man had bitten her, and where the man who 
laughed had playfully cuffed her. It deepened in her groin, reached all the 


way down into her womb. Possibly she was pregnant. Certainly she must 
have cancer. Mama had said that girls who were violated always contracted 
cancer. 


‘Irena Szen!' She wished the dust were mud, and would set hard, that her 
name might remain, carved on this floor, forever. Here Irena Szen had been 
raped and murdered. Because that would come next. They had murdered 
Fraulein Hipp for no reason at all, that she could see. They had relieved 
themselves in the middle of the floor; the place smelt like a stable. That had 
been the laughing man, Schabski. Now he slept on his back, trouserless, 
legs spread wide, beer bottles filling the rest of the bed. She turned her 
head. Kirsten lay on her face. Kirsten was a very beautiful girl—Fraulein 
Hipp had been in love with Kirsten—and so they had stripped her naked. 
The older man, the brutal one, the one who had murdered Fraulein Hipp and 
savaged Irena, had undressed Kirsten like a child peeling paper from a 
toffee, and beaten her with his leather belt, after lying on her and before 
lying on her again. Now Kirsten lay still, streaks of blood on her back and 
thighs. The man Kulomsin lay beside her, gazing at the ceiling, smoking a 
cigarette. As Irena watched him, he stubbed out the cigarette on Kirsten's 
back. Kirsten opened her eyes, closed them again. 


And the third man? The boy, who had not been allowed to touch Kirsten, 
and so had had to lie on little Irena, and had panted, and exploded, with a 
pent-up desire which had added his sperm to the mess already on the floor. 
She looked upwards, eyes turned backwards, and saw him, sitting against 
the wall behind her head, also smoking, with the jerky, uncertain puffs of a 
novice. He was gazing at her. What had Fritzi said? Fritzi had said, 'Oh, 
sweetheart, you think we Germans are bad? Wait until the Ivans get here. 
We destroy, but only to build something better. The Ivans live only for 
destruction. You wait, Irena. You explain it all to the Ivans.' 


The young one had hurt her. But only because she had already been hurt by 
the older man; he had not intended to hurt her. His caress had been almost 
gentle, and when he had ejaculated he had wept. Now his face was sad. She 
thought that perhaps she could explain to him. She rolled on her stomach, 
gazed at him, put up her hand to push the hair from her face. 


'I only worked here,' she whispered. 'I did the laundry. I had a Nazi boy 
friend. But everyone had a Nazi boy friend. Kirsten was the secretary. She 
is not really Swedish. She was born in Hamburg. She believes in the Nazis. 
She slept with the officers. And then she slept with Fraulein Hipp.’ What 
betrayal. But it was true. And she did not want to die. She would do 
anything rather than have a bullet in her, like Fraulein Hipp. 


The young soldier put up his hand in turn and ran it through his hair, as 
she had done. But of course he had no hair, merely a meadow of close- 
cropped stubble, scarcely thicker than an unshaven chin. She wondered if 
he shaved at all, yet. 


He leaned forward, his face changing. Because he was a boy, where the 
others were men, he wanted her, again. Or perhaps he knew that he would 
not be allowed to have the lovely one. She waited, and was suddenly aware 
of the cold air streaming through the shattered windows, where all the 
moming she had known only heat, and sweat. Now she was ‘freezing, and 
afraid. Not of him. Of the pain he would inflict. But to attempt to refuse 
him was impossible. That might mean the older one back again. And then 
she would die. 


The boy was kneeling beside her, bending low, until their faces were 
inches apart. Do soldiers kiss when they rape? No one would dare kiss 
Kirsten. She'd bite off their tongues. 


The boy was saying something in a low voice. Irena glanced at Kirsten. 
Kirsten's eyes were shut, but Kirsten was listening, and understanding. An 
expression of contempt had settled on her lips. Irena gazed at the boy, as he 
pronounced words, so painfully, so carefully, as if she could ever 
understand such an incomprehensible language. But she nodded. She was 
sure he wanted her to nod. 


He smiled. When he smiled, his face, so broad, so typically Russian 
peasant, became almost intelligent, because the pleasure spread to his eyes, 
and when serious his eyes were too solemn to be truly intelligent 


He lay beside her, on his elbow, like a friend. She rolled on her side to 
gaze at him. They were playmates, lying in the hay, as once she had lain in 
the hay with Andreas, before she, or he, had known enough to be lovers, 
and bodies were strange and marvellous playgrounds, to be explored, and 
enjoyed, without fear and without pain. She realised that she was older, in 
every possible way, than this boy who had fought his way across Europe. 
Killing does not age a man. It keeps him young. He only ages when he 
realises the enormity of what he has done. She thought this boy might be 
about to grow old. 


She touched his hand, lightly, with her fingers, stroking them across the 
back of his knuckles. She wanted him to know that she understood, his 
need, his desperation, his fear. She wanted him to know that she did not 
hate him, like Kirsten. Not at this moment, anyway. Later, perhaps. 


He spoke, and not in Russian. Incredibly, it sounded like English, or 
perhaps Dutch. A very Western tongue. He said, 'Alexander.' 


She nodded. 'Sandor,' she said, and touched herself, 'Irena.' 


‘Irena.’ His fingers closed on hers, and then his gaze drifted, down to her 
rumpled skirt, her legs. One of her shoes had come off, and her toes lay in 
the blood and the urine and the semen. Her toenails were painted red. Fritzi 
had made her paint her toenails. He had thought it was very sophisticated; 
the commandant's wife had painted hers. She gazed at the boy. He was 
searching for words, for some way to make her understand what he was 
trying to say. But she knew what he was trying to say. She squeezed his 
hand, and smiled, and nodded, and heard boots on the stairs. 


Il 


‘Bastards,’ Maljutin said. 


With the sergeant, fear re-entered the room. The five people, the soldiers 
no less than the girls, knew now of what they were capable, and of what 


they were incapable. 


Maljutin was an unknown quantity to the girls. He was too well known to 
the men, and their fear spread like an invisible cloud. Galitsin released 
Irena's hand, scrambled to his feet. Kulomsin pulled on his pants. 


'This is what war is all about, Sergeant,’ he said. 'Winning, eh?' With his 
toes he nudged the blonde girl in the back. She kept her eyes closed. 


*You were ordered to check the upper floors,’ Maljutin said. 


Schabski laughed, emptied another bottle of beer into his mouth. 'Nothing 
to check, Sergeant They're all dead. Except these two.’ 


"What about her?’ Maljutin pointed at the dead woman. 


"Tried to brain me, she did,’ Kulomsin said. The blonde girl opened her 
eyes, gazed at the sergeant. 


'Does she understand Russian?’ Maljutin demanded. 


Kirsten sat up. Yes,' she gasped. 'I speak Russian. They murdered the 
Fraulein. They shot her as she lay on the floor.’ 


Sergeant Maljutin walked across the room, stood above the German girl. 
His presence seemed to remind her that she was naked. Her hands fluttered 
down to her groin, as if she were posing for a photograph, and colour flared 
in her cheeks. 


'They raped us,' she muttered. ‘Irena and me. They spewed all over us.' 


"Bloody collaborationist whore.’ Maljutin squatted in front of her, took 
her chin between his fingers, turned her face left and right. "But those scum 
can pick them, all right You listen to me, Fraulein. Get yourself dressed, and 
stay here, and keep your mouth shut. I'll come back to you in a little while, 
and then you can cook for the squad, and we'll look after you. Keep 


hollering about rape and we'll hand you over to the underground. Tell your 
friend. 


Kirsten gazed at him, pale blue eyes gleaming like diamonds. Then she 
spat, the spittle spraying across his face. 


Schabski laughed, and threw a beer bottle against the wall, where it 
shattered. 'Oh, she's rough, Sergeant.’ 


Maljutin wiped the back of his sleeve across his face. He closed his right 
fist and drove it into the girl's belly. The white skin exploded into red like a 
star shell bursting in the noonday sun. Kirsten retched and fell forward. 


Maljutin twined his fingers in her hair, and struck her on the face, again 
with his closed fist. The skin on her cheek burst, and blood flooded her 
chin. Kirsten gasped, and leaned against the Wall, head sagging, eyes shut. 
‘Beer!’ Maljutm said. 


Schabski stood beside him, emptied two bottles of beer over the yellow 
hair. Kirsten shook her head, opened her eyes, and Maljutin hit her again, 
just below the navel. 


The dark girl screamed, and staggered to her feet. Galitsin grasped her 
arm, held her against him. She kicked him on the ankle, scratched at his 
face. He put both arms round her chest. 


Kirsten lay on her face, vomit trailing out from her mouth. Maljutin stood 
above her, swung his foot. The boot crashed into her kidneys, and she 
moaned, rolled further on to her face. Her fingers opened and closed. Irena 
turned her head away, buried her face in Galitsin's tunic. 


‘Don't kill her, Sergeant,’ Schabski spoke very reasonably. 'She has a nice 
pair of tits.’ 


Whoever could have suspected that Schabski would be a hero? A life- 
saver, Schabski. Maljutin checked his swinging foot, allowed it to brush the 


white thigh. 'You remember,’ he said. 'And you, downstairs. All of you. Full 
kit. The commissar is coming. 


Galitsin released the dark girl, picked up his rifle. She allowed her back to 
slide down the wall until she squatted, staring at him. The moment of 
communication had gone. Galitsin gathered pieces of equipment, tucked his 
hand grenade back into his belt. How sorry. How sorry. She had tried to 
understand. 


They went downstairs, joined the rest of the squad, stood to attention. The 
radio chattered, reassuringly. There were comrades all around them, raping 
and drinking and shooting women, and Germans. Because that was what 
victorious soldiers did. His crime was not so terrible. Besides, it had already 
been committed, by Kulomsin, and by Schabski. So he was excused. He 
could say, That was for Mother. Or should he say, Now I have reached the 
level of the Nazi supermen? But Irena Szen had not hated him. Not him. For 
just a moment 


Tigran Dus might just have stepped off an aircraft from Moscow. His 
schlem was on square, the red star winking at them. His boots were 
polished; the leather of his holster gleamed. He was accompanied by 
another man, shabby in comparison. This man was taller than Dus, and 
broader than Galitsin. He had a large nose, coloured red as if freshly 
sunburned, and a huge chin. His mouth crinkled, as if used to smiling. His 
hair was red, and he wore a ginger moustache. His eyes were blue, and, like 
the mouth, were filled with an amused delight in being alive. His uniform 
was khaki, and needed pressing; unlike a Russian officer, his collar was 
open rather than buttoned, and he wore a scarf; his boots reached no farther 
than his ankles. 


'The Nineteenth Regiment in the hour of its victory,’ Tigran Dus said, 
somewhat drily. 'Heroes of the Soviet Union, every one. But this is the boy 
who will interest you, Captain. Private Galitsin! Forward!’ 


Galitsin stepped away from the rank, shoulders back, rifle a straight line at 
his side, stomach once again ballooning. 


‘Private Alexander Galitsin,' Tigran Dus said. 'His mother was a 
Scotlander. What did you say her name wass Alexander Petrovich?’ 


As if a political commissar ever forgot anything. 'Margaret Gibson, 
Comrade Commissar.' 


'How very odd,' said the stranger. This will make very popular reading in 
England.’ 


‘About how our two great nations are united by blood as much as by 
common purpose,’ Tigran Dus suggested. 


'Oh, quite,' agreed the stranger. 


‘Captain Shirley is with British Intelligence, Alexander Petrovich,’ Tigran 
Dus said. 


Galitsin clicked his heels, bowed slightly from the waist 


"Tell me, Private Galitsin,' said Captain Shirley. "Did your mother ever 
speak to you, in English ?' 


‘I speak English very well, Comrade Captain.’ 


'I say, Captain Dus, do you mind if I have a chat with our young friend, in 
English ?' 


Tigran Dus gazed at Alexander Galitsin. 'It will be our pleasure, Captain,’ 
he said. 'I know how important it is to hear the native tongue many miles 
from home. At ease, Private Galitsin. Fall out’ 


Galitsin followed the English officer to the window. Captain Shirley sat 
down, took out a notebook. Behind them, Tigran Dus dismissed the rest of 
the squad, set off on an inspection of the Gestapo headquarters. In a few 
moments he would be with the girls on the next floor. 


'Do sit down,' Captain Shirley said. "Your name is Galitsin. In English 
would that have two i's, or a y somewhere?’ 


Galitsin sat down. It was difficult to believe that this man was an officer; 
he seemed to wish to be friendly. And yet he was clearly not a worker; his 
hands, no less than his accent, no less than his demeanour, testified to that. 
‘My mother often spelled it, in English," he said. 'It has two i's.’ 


"You speak English very well. What do your comrades think of you, as 
half English?’ 


'They do not think of me as half English, Comrade Captain. And I am half 
Scottish.’ 


Captain Shirley smiled. 'An incipient nationalist, Was your mother a 
nationalist?’ 


Galitsin frowned. He wished Tigran Dus were still with them, that he 
might receive a lead. Intelligence officers, of whatever nationality were 
always laying traps. It was in their blood. 'My mother was a good socialist’ 


'Oh, quite,’ Shirley agreed. "When did she go to Russia?" 


‘She went to the Soviet Union in 1925. After the betrayal of the Socialist 
government.’ 


‘Oh, quite'.' Shirley wrote busily. "They came to power again, you know.' 
‘And were betrayed again.’ 


'I suppose you could put it that way. Your grandfather was an engineer, I 
believe?’ 


‘Yes,’ Galitsin said. 
"Who was sentenced for espionage?’ 
'He was an enemy of the Soviet Union.' 


‘Of course. At the expiry of his sentence he was returned to Britain. That 
was only a few years ago. He may still be alive,’ 


'Galitsin said nothing. 


‘And then your father was killed in the war with Finland, and your mother 
by the Germans. Commissar Dus has been telling me about you. You have 
had a tragic life, Alexander Petrovich.' 


Galitsin gazed into the blue eyes. 'Many Russians have had such lives, 
Comrade Captain.' 


'I know. I have a great respect for your people. What will you do after the 
war?’ 


Galitsin frowned. He had not thought about life after the war. He had 
never expected to be alive after the war. In any event, there could be no end 
to this war. Not a real end. 'I am a soldier,' he said. ‘I will remain in the 
army.’ 


"Your sister is named Helena. A mother who would name her two children 
Helena and Alexander must have had high hopes for them?' 


'I am a soldier,’ Galitsin said stubbornly. 
"We are all soldiers now. Have you any ambition to visit Scotland?’ 
'I would like to visit Scotland. I would like to see Motherwell.’ 


'Oh, quite,’ Shirley agreed. 'I shall tell your story to an English 
correspondent I know, Alexander Petrovich, as Commissar Dus suggested, 
because I think it will be good for relations between our countries. But I 
must add some personal details. You do not mind?’ 


"No, Comrade Captain. ' 
'Do you have a girl back in Moscow?’ 


"No, Comrade Captain.’ 


'I suppose you have hardly had the time, as yet. What about sport ? Do you 
play any games ?' 'I play chess.’ 


'All Russian soldiers play chess, Alexander Petrovich.’ 


‘Not as I play, Comrade Captain. I am a very good chess player. Captain 
Ascherin says that with practice I could be in the First Category. 


Shirley assumed an impressed expression. Would that make you a 
master?’ 


Galitsin smiled. 'No, Comrade Captain. After the First Category one has 
to become a Candidate Master before one can aspire to Masterhood. That 
requires much experience, much skill.’ 


'I imagine it does. Well, I won't keep you any. longer, Alexander 
Petrovich. I hope that you do manage to become a chess master, and that 
you are able to visit Britain. Perhaps one day we shall meet again.’ He stood 
up, extended his hand. 


Galitsin also stood up, squeezed the limp fingers, which suddenly became 
very strong. I should like that, Comrade Captain, ' 


Tigran Dus stood in the centre of the bedroom floor, gazed at the body of 
Fraulein Hipp. 'What happened here, Sergeant?’ 


Maljutin shrugged. 'You know how it is, Comrade Commissar. These men 
have been trying to get into Buda for three months. We thought we would 
be through here by Christmas, and now it will soon be February, and still 
the Germans fight. My men are tired.’ 


"They raped us.’ The voice came from a mask of blood and bruised flesh 
and hatred, around which the yellow strands hung and clung. "That man beat 
me. He would have beaten me to death had not his own men stopped him. 


‘She is a virago,' Maljutin explained. "Nazi through and through. You 
know what they are like, Comrade Commissar.' 


Tigran Dus stood above the blonde girl. Her body, despite the terrible 
bruises it had sustained, belonged in a dream. Few women had bodies so 
perfectly shaped in reality. Fewer Russians than most, where full breasts 
meant thick legs, and slender legs meant a universal thinness. He wanted to 
cup his hands around the drooping breasts, feel the nipples against his palm. 
Logically, her face must be as beautiful. He wanted to take water, and wash 
away the blood, and look at that beautiful face, and commit it to memory. 
But to do that would be to lower himself to the level of the men he 
shepherded. He had been at war as long as any of them, and longer than 
most. He wanted a woman as badly as any of them. But he was a 
commissar, and commissars possessed no flesh and no blood and no 
desires. At least, no man must suspect such a weakness of them. 


He turned away from the blonde girl, stood above the dark one. 'And you,’ 
he said. "You have no complaints?" 


Her eyes were wide. She encouraged him to do nothing at all, for her or to 
her. Her future was already decided, had been decided by the Germans, 
which absolved the Russians of all responsibility. The slack mouth and the 
liquid dark eyes and the resignation with which she gazed at him 
established that fact beyond risk of contradiction. He stooped, looked at the 
name scrawled in the dust beside her head. 'Irena Szen.' Not a name to 
remember. 


"Tell your friend not to be a fool, Irena,' he said in Hungarian. 'If she keeps 
her mouth shut, she will not be beaten again.’ 


He went outside, Maljutin attentive at his side. "The Englishman must not 
go in there, Sergeant.’ "Yes, Comrade Commissar.' 


‘But let him see the rest of the house. They admire us, the English. Let us 
endeavour to have them continue doing so. And when he has gone have a 


burial detail attend to those dead men. And the woman. ' 


"Yes, Comrade Commissar.’ Maljutin hesitated. "The girls may make a 
noise.’ 


"That is true. Put a guard in there with them. Let the boy do that. Galitsin.' 
'Galitsin was in there already, Comrade Commissar. 


Tigran Dus smiled. 'Was he, now? We will make a man of him yet, 
Sergeant. Send him in there again. 


He walked down the corridor. He did not like Maljutin. He could smell the 
beast in the man. The Maljutins were going to be a problem after the war. 
But so were the Galitsins, the boys who knew nothing but war, and who 
were not sure whether they feared it or loved it. The Galitsins were perhaps 
the more dangerous. And this Galitsin had a British mother, and spoke the 
language like a native. Something to remember? Dus frowned, tapped a 
cigarette on his thumbnail. Yes, he decided, after a moment's thought, 
something to remember. 


IV 


Galitsin closed the bedroom door behind him, marched across the room, 
stood by the window, looked down at the street. It was noon, and the snow 
had melted, except in dark gutters and under the eaves, and even there it 
was dripping. There were people on the street again, too, Russian soldiers, 
going about their duties with confidence even though there was still firing 
only a block away. 


'Bastard,' Kirsten whispered. 'Shitbag.' 


Galitsin sat on the bed. Strange how. he felt he had known these two all 
his life, how Kirsten's'nude beauty no longer affected him. Only her hatred. 


“You should wash your face,’ he suggested. "You will feel better.’ 


She moved, slowly, caressing her bruised back as an animal might paw at 
an injured part Irena said something. "Translate,' Galitsin said. 'She says she 
is hungry. 


Galitsin unslung his pack, took out a half-eaten sausage. The girls gazed 
at him, and then at each other. Kirsten said something. 


'Translate.' 
‘I said you are only a boy.' 


Irena Szen got to her feet, came across the room. Fraulein Hipp lay 
between her and the sausage, and she carefully walked around the dead 
woman.. She made a strange noise on the floor, because she still wore only 
one shoe, but she did not seem to notice. She stood in front of Galitsin, and 
he placed the sausage on her palm. She spoke in Magyar. 


'She says thank you,' Kirsten translated. 

‘And you will tell her that I am sorry for what happened ?' 

*You told her that already." 

'I do not know if she understood. I wish you to tell her again. It is war." 


'War,' Kirsten said. 'For you that excuses everything.’ "Tell her,' Galitsin 
insisted. 


The German girl translated, and Irena walked back across the room to 
give her half of the sausage loaf, 


"What does she say?’ Galitsin asked. 


‘She says she knows that you are sorry, that you would not have behaved 
like this in your own country, your own town.' 


'Then she will forgive me,’ Galitsin said. 
*No,' Kirsten said. 'She can never forgive you.* 
‘And you?’ 


'I hate you,' Kirsten said. 'I hate you aa a man, as a representative of 
Soviet power, as a communist. Everyone hates you, Ivan. Everyone. Even 
your own people hate you. 


Mother could have said that. Galitsin wondered if one result of this war 
would be that all people would hate soldiers, and soldiering. That would be 
a good thing, surely. But he knew no other trade. 


The knowledge made him angry. He took the swastika flag from off the 
bed and draped it over the body of the dead woman. He walked across the 
room, stood above the dark girl. 


"Tell her this’ he said. "That I am sorry. I have said this, and I cannot say 
more than this. But the Germans did many far worse things in the 
motherland. I can never forgive them, either. Nor those who helped them.' 


Kirsten was not listening to him. She was listening to another noise, a 
clanking, clattering sound. 'Listen,' she said. 


'It is a tank. Several tanks.' 'German tanks.' 


Galitsin ran to the window, ducked, dropping to his knees. Bullets and 
small-calibre shells splashed on the wall above his head, and part of the 
ceiling fell. From downstairs there came shouts of alarm. He could still see 
the street, and he watched a squad of clerks and writers straggling out of a 
building not a block away, pausing to stare at the grey monstrosities which 
suddenly dominated the street, and then falling apart, like wax dolls pulled 
into pieces by some gargantuan child. But these wax dolls had blood, and 
the blood filled the street. 


‘That for your victory.’ Kirsten extended the second finger of her right 
hand, rigid between the curled first and third. "That up your arse.’ 


Sweat poured out of Galitsin's hair, rolled down his cheeks, dampened his 
collar. One of the tanks had halted, not fifty yards from the Gestapo 
headquarters, was pumping shells into the front door and the adjacent 
windows. Down there was mayhem, men screaming, walls splintering, glass 
shattering. 


'That for your victory,’ Kirsten screamed, getting to her feet and waving 
her arms, forgetful of the stray bullets which whined across the bedroom. 
‘Look at you. Russian hero. Cowering on the floor.' 


Galitsin looked over his shoulder. Irena Szen was sitting in the corner, 
placidly eating her sausage. She gazed at him and smiled. There was 
contempt in her smile. 


Galitsin stood up, straddled the window. The tank continued to spit fire, 
and the walls on either side of him were crumbling. The air was a cloud of 
flying dust and debris, and a searing piece of stone tore open his cheek from 
chin to ear. His pants were wet again, Schabski and his bloody beer. But to 
stop now was Impossible. The girls were staring at him, contempt diffused 
with alarm. 


He slung his rifle over his shoulder, turned quickly. His elbows grated on 
the window-sill, and another shell exploded close to his feet, scattering 
pebbles across his-boots. He dropped, and struck the cobbled road, rolling 
in a breakfall as he did so, the rifle jarring his back, his left hand closing on 
the grenade at his belt. For a moment he was winded, and lay half in the 
gutter, feeling the cold striking through his uniform. Above him, the sky, 
amazingly, was blue. He looked at the white house, but there was nothing to 
see. The Gestapo headquarters was a mass of clouding dust and leaping 
flame. Perhaps he had done the right thing in getting out while he could. In 
there could only be cindering corpses, the girl Kirsten and the girl Irena, the 
commissar Dus and the friendly Englishman, Shirley. A strange name for a 


man, he thought. A girl's name in English. But there had been nothing 
effeminate about the English officer. He was sorry he was dead. 


The tank was satisfied. The cannon was turning down the street, its 
platform moving forward again. Galitsin could lie here and watch it go, and 
it would not trouble him. He had not the courage to assault a tank, and, 
besides, where was the point? This could only be an isolated counter-thrust, 
a suicidal attempt to halt the Russian advance. Soon the Soviet tanks would 
re-group, and this brief skirmish would be over. 


And Galitsin would have survived. To remember the two girls, smiling 
contemptuously. 


He rose to his knees, still against the wall, shoulder pressed to the stone as 
if it could cave inwards and offer shelter. But the tank was facing away 
from him. Galitsin ran. His boots struck the cobbles, like those boots earlier 
this morning, bringing death. He slipped on the melting snow, but he was 
close to the tank now, the grenade freed from his belt and swinging from his 
fingers. He panted, and gained on the slow-moving monster, for the tank 
had checked to sweep another house with cannon fire. 


The steel was hot, as the air was cold. His fingers scrabbled ineffectively 
for a moment, and then he got a knee up, slithered across the rear of die 
tank, reached the tower. His boots drummed as he tried to keep from, 
sliding off, and the noise penetrated the interior. The tank wheezed to a 
stop, and Galitsin took a long breath, watched the hatch. Slowly it swung 
upwards. Galitsin leaned forward, pushed the grenade in. It struck someone 
on the head, provoked an amazed ejaculation, and then Galitsin lost hold of 
it, and heard it clatter on the steps. It was the last sound he heard. 


Alan Shirley wrote every night in the diary he had started in the summer of 
1938. 'Page 2,371, January 28th 1945. Germans counter-attacked today. 
Took everyone by surprise. The Ivans have become too used to victory. 
Raid began just before one, was all over by two, cost the enemy seven tanks 
he could ill afford. Notable for case of extreme heroism by eighteen-year- 


old Russian infantryman Alexander Galitsin, who attacked one tank 
singlehanded, dropped grenade through conning hatch. Will live, although 
seriously wounded. To be decorated. Interesting boy, because of Scottish 
mother. Check Motherwell? Otherwise, typical Russian soldier, bombastic 
and diffident, overconfident and lacking poise, all at once. Future interest - 
Category One. 


‘Note re Tigran Dus. Future interest, Category One Plus. Ambitious, 
ruthless, single-minded. No doctrinal communist, more Tsarist type of 
career soldier/politician. Would expect secondment to security forces in due 
course. Will make good spy-catcher. File to be commenced and kept up to 
date. 


Shirley put down his pen. He wondered if Dus was writing a similar note 
about Alan Shirley. 


PART TWO 


Men at Peace 


I 


The Soldier 


TALWIK picked up his knight. He made his moves slowly, deliberately; he 
was a large, deliberate man. But the knight could only be going in one 
direction, however long Talwik might linger over its journey. The vast 
room, already quiet, descended into a hush in which not even breathing was 
discernible. The other competitors, their games either over or no longer of 
importance, had gathered around the leading board; they exchanged 
glances, shook heads—the stage uttered a protesting creak. It supported 
high leaping ballerinas without protest, but the booted feet of twenty 


soldiers always gave cause for alarm. Before the stage, and stretching into 
the darkness at the back of the hall, the spectators in the huge auditorium 
studied the demonstration board behind the players, waiting for Talwik to 
drive another blow into his opponent's position, for the Red Army 
Championship of 1956 to be decided. 


Talwik smiled. For four hours he had been continuing his pressure, slowly 
dragging Galitsin's king into the centre of the board, and the heavy pieces 
were still in play, waiting to close in for the kill. He placed the knight, 
pressed the button which stopped his own clock and started his opponent's 
once again. He said, 'Check!’ 


Galitsin ran his fingers through his close-cropped brown hair. It was an 
habitual gesture, whether he was satisfied or dissatisfied with his position. It 
was a mannerism the onlookers had become used to during the preceding 
three weeks of competition, and they had watched him closely, both 
because he was a- Hero of the Soviet Union and because he had been one of 
the favourites from the start. The public was surprised that Captain Galitsin 
had not won the championship before. The experts knew better. A. P. 
Galitsin had the skill, the experience, the technique, the opening 
knowledge, but he lacked the imaginative flair which could convert a sterile 
position into a win. Galitsin's score sheet showed few losses, but far too 
many draws, as arule. Until this year. Yet even now he was half a point 
behind Talwik. 


Galitsin moved his king, pressed the clock button, made a note of his 
move in a neat, concise hand. He raised his-head, stared at Talwik. Talwik 
met his gaze, glanced at the board, then at his clock, for he had consumed 
more time than his opponent, and rested his chin on his hands, eyes close to 
the board. He suggested that he was sinking into a deep sleep. But the 
frown remained. 


A whisper of sound spread across the hall. Someone in the upstairs gallery 
had seen it first, and muttered a comment to his neighbour. The rustle of 
alarm seeped around the upper floors, dropped back to the auditorium itself. 
Heads craned, backsides shifted position, legs crossed and uncrossed. The 


controller arose from his desk with majestic disapproval, advanced to the 
edge of the stage, frowned, and shook his head, and his forefinger, from 
side to side, a schoolmaster admonishing a classroom of small boys—and at 
least one member of the Praesidium was in the hall. 


The noise subsided, and Talwik sat up. His right hand started to move, 
towards his hair, and he checked it. To start copying your opponent's 
mannerisms was the next thing to conceding him the initiative. Instead he 
glanced at his clock. But to become anxious about the number of minutes 
remaining, the number of seconds, was also to admit uncertainty as to the 
outcome of the game. So he gazed at the board, the frown now a rigid line 
from ear to ear. For with the move of the black king, the white knight, 
which had so boldly advanced into the fray, had become trapped. Talwik 
had seen the danger, of course. One escape square was controlled by a black 
pawn, another crossed the line of fire of a black bishop, and a third was now 
overseen by the black monarch itself; but there was also a fourth square, to 
which the marauding knight had been intended to return in safety, having 
completed its task of further diminishing the black king's defences. Only 
now, having made the move, did Talwik discover what he should have seen 
ten minutes earlier; when the white knight occupied that last remaining 
flight square, then two simple pawn thrusts by Galitsin would trap the white 
rook, also poised to join in the attack, but needing the open rank on which 
to Manoeuvre. 


Talwik raised his head, gazed at Galitsin once again, discovered Galitsin 
still staring at him. No question but that Galitsin had submitted to the entire 
attack with just this outcome in mind. A knight or a rook. It mattered 
nothing that, in cold figures, the rook was the more valuable piece. To lose 
the knight for only a pawn was at this juncture a sufficient catastrophe. 


Talwik glanced at the clock again, bent his head low, as if ascertaining that 
the second hand really was moving; it was racing from numeral to numeral. 
Talwik sighed. The psychological blow involved in resigning a competitive 
chess game, especially when with it goes an important championship, is 
impossible of understanding by other games players, where things happen 


more quickly, where defeat usually comes rushing upon some brilliant 
stroke of the opponent 


But not to resign, in a clearly lost position, is at once the mark of the tyro 
and the poor sportsman. Talwik sighed again, extended a stubby forefinger, 
and gave his king a tentative jab. It teetered for a moment, and he needed a 
second push to send it rolling across the board, to come to rest against the 
white queen, reduced in that instant from the most powerful woman in the 
hall to a lifeless piece of wood. Then Talwik stood up, and extended his 
hand. 


The auditorium exploded into noise, people standing and clapping, and 
shouting, "Bravo! Bravo, Galitsin!' The other competitors clustered around, 
slapping Galitsin on the back, bending over the board, eager to demonstrate 
either how they would have avoided the trap or just how Galitsin would 
now finish the game. 


'I was lucky.' Galitsin squeezed Talwik's hand. You will be the victor next 
year, Comrade Major.’ 


‘Next year,’ Talwik said. 'But congratulations, Comrade Captain.' 


He sat down again to gaze at the board, where the pieces were being 
moved to and fro like dancers. Galitsin.sidled through the throng, 
acknowledging greetings and congratulations, eager to escape the press. 
People depressed him. He could tolerate his own men, now that he was an 
officer, because they stood at a respectful distance. People pressing close, in 
large numbers, inflated the balloon lurking in his belly. 


But an ambition had been realised. His only ambition, for some years 
now. Since obtaining his commission, in fact, He felt somewhat flat. 


'A. P. Galitsin,' said the controller. 'A famous victory. I look forward to 
seeing you qualify for the Soviet Championship.’ 


‘Alas, comrade, I must rejoin my regiment in Budapest.’ 


‘Ah, but they play good chess in Hungary too, Comrade Captain. And now 
this young lady wishes to ask you some questions, ' 


The reporter was American, Galitsin thought; she had thin legs but a large 
bust, a head of short, glowing auburn hair, carefully untidy, a pert rather 
than pretty face, dominated by a huge mouth and an equally outsize pair of 
horn-rimmed spectacles. Her yellow summer frock was linen, and her shoes 
crocodile skin. She was listening to her interpreter translating what the two 
men had been saying. 'But doesn't winning the Red Army Championship 
carry automatic entry into the Soviet Finals?’ she asked. Definitely an 
American. 


The interpreter smiled apologetically for being forced to ask such an inane 
question, while Galitsin gave no sign that he had understood, smiled 
himself, a tremendous lightening of the otherwise solemn face. 'During the 
war,’ he replied in Russian. 'But now we soldiers are not quite good 
enough. 


The interpreter translated. 'And could you sum up your game with Major 
Talwik?' 


‘Major Talwik over-reached himself.’ 
"Have you any ambition to play chess in the West, Captain Galitsin?' 
‘Perhaps. I would like to visit the West one day.' 


The young woman gazed at the ribbons on the olive-green uniform jacket. 
‘May I ask the captain about his decorations?’ 


"Those two are campaign ribbons,’ the controller explained, beaming. 'One 
for the recapture of Bucharest, one for the recapture of Budapest. In the 
Great Patriotic War, you understand. The third, that is the Order of Glory. 
During the battle for Budapest Captain Galitsin attacked a tank single- 
handed, and destroyed it, too.' 


‘All that, and now a chess championship,' she muttered, scribbling on her 
pad. 


I was lucky then, too, Galitsin thought He bowed, stepped round her. 
Helena and Ewfim were waiting. 


They dined at the Hotel Berlin. *I can't think why you come to this place,’ 
Helena said. 'It's always-full of tourists." 


'I like tourists,’ Ewfim said. 'I like watching them. Just as I like watching 
the fish.' He snapped his fingers, followed the maitre d'hotel to the pond in 
the centre of the dance floor, took his gold-rimmed glasses from his breast 
pocket with the air of a surgeon about to perform a difficult operation. 


'Ewfim enjoys life,’ Galitsin said. ‘Everything about life. I admire that He 
is a truly happy man.' 


Helena Isbinska rested her chin on her hand, gazed at her brother. He was 
four years older than she, and looked several years older than twenty-nine. 
There were traces of grey in the close-cropped brown hair. She could see 
her own reflection, distorted, in the bowl of fruit occupying the centre of the 
table. She had his hair, light brown, tumbling in curls, as his would do if it 
were permitted. She had his face, too, square, with features a shade too 
blunt, although in Helena's case they formed an attractive pattern. Now 
assistant controller at the electronics factory where she had worked for eight 
years, and mother of two boys, she remained nothing more than pleasantly 
plump, and her grey eyes were cool and confident Except where Alexander 
was concerned. She worried about him as if he were only the eldest of her 
children. 


‘And are you not also perfectly happy? The newly crowned Army Chess 
Champion?" 


Galitsin poured champagne. ‘I am sorry to be leaving Moscow again, after 
so short a visit’ 


*You have never liked Moscow. I think you are sorry to be returning to 
Budapest What happened mere, Alexander?’ 


He smiled. 'I was blown up by my own grenade. It was the last day of the 
war for me.’ 


“You were decorated. It should be a happy memory.’ 


‘Being blown up is never a happy memory.' "There was something else,' she 
insisted. 


Galitsin touched his glass against hers. "There were people dying, people 
already dead, people being ill-treated, buildings burned, people hating. 
Perhaps, because it was the last such day for me, I remember it most clearly. 
Sometimes I find it difficult to believe that it can have been eleven years 
ago. Perhaps, when I step off the train at Buda, I expect to find it still 
burning.’ 


'Then the sooner you return,’ she said severely, 'the better for you.’ But he 
was in one of his secretive moods. As children they had shared every 
thought, every emotion; even when separated by the war, for long periods, 
she had felt she understood everything about him. But since that day in Pest 
he had changed. She sometimes wondered if the exploding grenade, which 
had opened that terrible wound in his back, had not also injured his brain. 
But perhaps war changed all men. Although it was difficult to imagine war 
changing Ewfim. 'What have you there?’ she smiled, as he came back to the 
table. 


‘See for yourself.’ Ewfim Isbinski was a small man, shorter than Helena, 
and dwarfed by Galitsin. He was an engineer. Galitsins had always been 
engineers, or they had married into the families of engineers. Alexander 
was the exception. Ewfim was short-sighted, and occasionally in bed he 
would take out his gold-rimmed spectacles and rest them on the end of his 
nose and look down at her and say, 'Helena Petrovna, I am in love with 
you.’ And when he said that she would realise that she was in love with him, 
too, although they had been married for eight years, and had never shared 


excessive passion. Now he wore his spectacles again, to peer at the two carp 
flapping in the net held by the waiter. 'Chosen with exquisite care for you, 
my love. And for the champion, of course.’ 


"They look marvellous,’ Helena said. "Don't you think so, Alexander?’ 


Galitsin nodded. But the last of the pleasure had faded from his eyes, and 
the grey had turned dull. He was looking across the room, and his right 
hand had crept up to the lapel of his jacket, to finger the medal ribbon on 
his breast Helena frowned. She had never seen him do that before. 


She turned her head. The orchestra was just striking up on the far side of the 
fish pond, and the first dancers were already on the floor, the usual motley 
collection, men in dark suits with ties, men in uniform, men in shabby suits, 
men without ties, women in long dresses, girls in short frocks, women in 
high-heeled shoes, women in boots, women in hats, women without hats, 
women dancing with men, women dancing with women, all bubbling with 
good humour and merriment, and surely not yet entirely full of vodka, 
reflecting the new mood of the city, the beginning of the new era. 


But old eras die hard. Four tables away, three men had just sat down, were 
ordering dinner. Helena's frown deep-ened. Three perfectly harmless men, 
well dressed in heavy grey suits and dark ties, enjoying themselves. 
Perhaps. 


"There is nothing wrong, Alexander?’ 


"Wrong? Ewfim demanded, 'Why should anything be wrong? Not tonight, 
of all nights.' He poured himself champagne, glanced in the direction of the 
three men. 'Oh, Beria's boys. They'd spoil any view.' 


'I wish you wouldn't speak like that, Ewfim’ Helena said. ‘You will get 
yourself into trouble. 


"Not I, sweetheart, Not I. No one arrests a hero's brother-in-law. And I'm 
right, you know. Old Lavrenty may be dead and gone and officially 


forgotten, but they're all still his boys at heart, Hello. Does that chap know 
you, Alexander?’ 


Yes.' Galitsin stood up. 'It has been a long time, Comrade Colonel.’ 


Helena gazed at the man who stood above her. He was remarkably 
average, almost insignificant, except for the long nose. That spoiled his 
anonymity, protruded like the antenna of a predatory insect. He frightened 
her, because he frightened Alexander, She knew this instinctively, and 
resented it. 


'Too long.’ Tigran Dus clasped Galitsin's hand. 'I was in the theatre this 
afternoon and saw your triumph. But I could not get near you. And now you 
are celebrating. Well done. Don't tell me. This will be Helena.’ 


She gave him her hand, 'Helena Ishinska, comrade. 

Tigran Dus.’ 

‘And you already know my name? 

'I know a great deal about you, Helena Petrovna. Alexander Petrovich and 
I are the oldest of friends. Is that not so, Alexander?’ 

‘Colonel Dus recommended me for my decoration,’ Alexander explained. 


‘It was my pleasure. By his prompt and courageous action Alexander 
saved my life. Amongst others. 


"Then you must join us, Comrade Colonel,’ Ewfim said. 'And we will have 
some more champagne.’ 


‘I thank you, comrade, but my friends are waiting. It has been a great 
pleasure, Helena Petrovna. And you, comrade. And as for you, Alexander 
Petrovich, I see that you have made a career out of the army, after all.’ 


'I never considered any other career, Comrade Colonel.' 


‘And now you are a captain, and will assuredly rise further, which shows 
the wisdom of your decision. Where is your regiment posted now, Captain 
Galitsin?' 


‘Budapest, Colonel Dus.’ 


Helena gazed at the colonel. The two men shared a secret. A secret from 
which she, and the rest of the world, was excluded. A secret which 
disturbed Alexander. And Dus? It was impossible to say. His smile was as 
professionally exact as the rest of him. 'How exciting for you, Captain. I 
would call Pest one of your more fortunate cities. It has been my great 
pleasure, Helena Petrovna.' 


II 


‘Vodka,’ Rosenblatt said. "We must take lots of vodka or Madam Csank 
will not welcome us.’ Although it was easy to see that Rosenblatt, a tubby 
little man who bulged out of his uniform, and had round, red cheeks, would 
find it difficult to relax without his bottle of vodka close at hand. 


Galitsin thought vodka was a good idea. This was his first weekend off 
duty; he had been half dreading it and half anticipating what might come of 
it. Budapest had been rebuilt, was again beautiful. The two Ring-Strassen 
circling the twin cities, and the Danube flowing between them, reminded 
him of Moscow. Of course, Budapest lacked the dramatic centrepiece of the 
Kremlin, although the Blocks-berg, rising some four hundred feet above the 
houses, was perhaps even more striking from a distance. Apart from the 
Blocksberg, there was nothing to remind him of the last time he had been 
here. The Blocksberg, and Tigran Dus. Dus had brought memory with the 
clarity of looking at old photographs, and now it was sunset again, a dull 
sunset, red and black, promising rain soon and fine weather later. But there 
was no white belly hanging in the sky. The white belly had not been there 


for a long time. For ten years. Now he saw only long strands of thin brown 
hair, and red toe« nails dipped in blood, and a name, scrawled in the dust. 


They strolled down Nador Street, could see the Parliament Buildings 
beyond the corner. "There is a liquor store, over there,’ Galitsin said. 


Rosenblatt giggled; his epaulettes jumped and his medal ribbons wrinkled. 
This is Buda, Alexander. Remember?’ We do not shop in there.’ 


Galitsin adjusted his cap. The store was somewhat shabby, but there were 
bottles in the window. "You will have to tell me why, comrade.’ 


Rosenblatt giggled some more. "Where have you been since the end of the 
war?’ 


'I spent two years in hospital,’ Galitsin said. 'And then it was Berlin for 
two years, and then the East’ 


Rosenblatt slapped him on the shoulder. "Then you have been unlucky. 
Here, in the occupied countries, this has been the place to be.' 


"The occupied countries?’ 


Rosenblatt shrugged. "They are occupied, are they not? We will buy our 
vodka in that shop over there." 


This shop had a freshly painted facade, and the labels on the bottles in the 
window seemed brighter. 'You are a connoisseur,’ Galitsin suggested. 


Rosenblatt laughed again. 'Of vodka? It is all the same to me, comrade. I 
am interested in the price. Were you not told? Listen to me, Alexander. Here 
in Buda there are four classes of shop. There are those for the Hungarian 
workers. That was a workers' shop you wanted to visit, just now. Then there 
are shops for the middle classes. Then there are shops for local Party 
members. And then there are shops to serve us, and only us. And shall I tell 
you something else, Comrade Captain? The prices are progressively 
cheaper, too." 


"Then we should sneak into the workers' shop to buy our liquor.' 


Rosenblatt went into peals of laughter. ‘You are a droll fellow, Alexander 
Petrovich. I never knew that chessplayers had a sense of humour. You have 
got it backwards, comrade. A bottle of vodka is four times more expensive 
for a worker than for a Russian soldier. And for a Russian officer...’ He 
turned the palms of his hands outwards. 'But you would not have a crowd of 
Magyars lying about the streets drunk? They are a rebellious lot as it is. 
They stare at us in the street as if we were Germans.’ 


'I have noticed that,' Galitsin said. 'I must learn the language.’ 


'It is not necessary,’ Rosenblatt pushed open the door; went inside. The 
dark girl behind the counter, petite and pretty, with bows in her hair, smiled 
at him. 'All the good ones speak Russian. Enough to get on with. Vodka. Six 
botties.' He dumped a handful of paper currency on the counter. 


‘Of course, Captain.’ The girl smiled at Galitsin, from his boots to his 
close-cropped hair. 'And for your friend?" 


'Six between us, you silly bitch,’ Rosenblatt shouted. "We do not wish to 
empty your storeroom A rebellious lot. And the Central Committee is no 
better. Sometimes . . . sometimes, Alexander, I wonder if Stalin was not 
right, after all.' He winked. ‘All this talk of liberalisation worries me. 
Sometimes.’ 


'We are soldiers,’ Galitsin said. "Let the politicians worry about doctrinal 
matters.’ He lowered his voice. 'And you want to be careful, comrade. That 
girl could be an agent of the Fourth Bureau.’ 


"Her? Of the Avo, more likely. Her business is spying on Hungarians. Not 
on us. But I am serious. Even soldiers must worry about who employs 
them. Now take the set-up here. Rakosi had to go, he was a Stalin man. But 
his crime was his old age. He no longer kept the country at his heels. So he 
had to go. But this Gero, I do not trust him. He has too much in common 
with Tito." 


‘Six bottles of vodka, comrade." The girl's smile seemed painted into 
place. 'Can I get you anything else?’ 


‘Not right now, darling. Unless you will accompany us to Madam Csank' 


The girl's mouth moved; the smile changed shape. It was impossible to 
decide the emotions behind the smile. Rosenblatt saluted, scooped four of 
the bottles into his arms. Galitsin took the other two, opened the door. The 
sun had disappeared, and it was a sombre October evening, with more than 
a hint of winter chill in the air. The officers waited in the doorway while a 
procession filed by, some fifty students, marching with bowed heads, 
carrying black drapes. One of them, who wore a beard, glanced at the liquor 
store, saw the two Russians, and spat on the pavement. Not at them, of 
course. He might have had ‘T.B. 


‘See what I mean?’ Rosenblatt asked. 'Bloody fascist swine. There are too 
many of those left around, 


"What are they doing?" 


"They are preparing for tomorrow. Tomorrow, my dear Alexander, they are 
going to re-bury that fellow Rajk, and some of his associates, who were 
executed for plotting against the Rakosi regime, oh, three or four years ago. 
Rajk was the Beria of this country, you know. The natural enemy of 
students like those. Now he is to be re-buried as an heroic opponent of the 
cult of personality. It would be amusing were it not also dangerous. Once 
encourage these young hooligans on to the street and who knows what will 
follow. Come. Madam Csank's is the place for us.' 


‘I will get out here,’ Tigran Dus said. "You will go on driving, for fifteen 
minutes, and then you will return here. If I am not waiting for you, repeat 
the manoeuvre. ' 


"Yes, Comrade Colonel,' said the driver. 


Dus closed the door, watched the car move up the street, waited while a 
tourist bus stopped and disembarked its passengers, all glancing curiously at 
the man in uniform. Tourists amused Dus. They were eager to criticise, to 
find fault, because they had been conditioned to find fault, and at the same 
time they were terrified, expecting to be tapped on the shoulder by some 
dark-visaged man in a trench-coat and a slouch hat. They smiled at soldiers. 
Red Army personnel were still regarded in the West as good fellows who 
had borne the brunt of the fighting against the Nazis. "He wondered how 
long that would last. But because he wore uniform they even smiled at 
Tigran Dus. 


He walked across the street, stood on the terrace, looked down from the 
Lenin Hills on to the distant panorama of Moscow itself. A glance to his 
right revealed the towers of the university. Below him, the river wound its 
way in and out of the myriad blocks of flats, the blossoming skyscrapers 
which would be the luxury hotels of the next decade, the whole still 
insignificant when compared with the Kremlin. Dus had been born in an 
Armenian village, and goats had given milk at his father's door. Moscow 
had always been his goal. He had reached the city as a teenage veteran of 
Trotsky's army, and he had made it his home. But it had had to belong to 
him at least as much as he had been prepared to belong to it; perhaps the 
driving force which had carried him into Military Intelligence had arisen 
from nothing more than this ambition. 


He stood by the bench, saluted. Helena Isbinska raised her head, flushed. 
It was early afternoon, and although the sun still shone brighdy, the heat had 
gone from the October noon. Helena wore a coat, and her hands were deep 
in her pockets. "You startled me, Comrade Colonel.' 


"Then I apologise, Helena Petrovna. May I sit down?" 
‘Please do." 


He sat beside her, looked down the tumbling green slope at the two boys, 
rolling over and over, laughing and shouting. "They are lovely children. Do 
you bring them up here often?’ 


‘Always, on my afternoon off. In the winter they play at skiing. But you 
know all of that, Comrade Colonel.’ 


The grey eyes were so very cool. Far cooler than Alexander's. "What 
makes you say that?’ 


‘Because you are a colonel in the Fourth Bureau, because you knew where 
to find me, and that means you have had me followed. And, presumably, 
investigated.’ 


"You resent this?' 
Helena shrugged. 


'I am interested in you, Helena Petrovna. Because I am interested in your 
brother.’ 


She turned her head to gaze at him. 'Why?' 


'He is a young man of unusual accomplishments, as you are a young 
woman of unusual accomplishments.’ 


She frowned. 'Alexander plays a fairly strong game of chess. And he has 
been decorated for gallantry ten years ago. I suppose there cannot be more 
than a million men in the Soviet Union to whom that description would 
apply. But I do not even play chess very well.’ 


'I assume you speak English very well, Helena Petrovna,' Tigran Dus said, 
in English. 


The frown deepened. ‘Not so well as you, Comrade Colonel,’ she replied, 
also in English. 


Tigran Dus reverted to Russian. 'Now, how many Heroes of the Soviet 
Union would fall into that category, do you think?' He took out a packet of 
cigarettes, offered it. 


Helena Isbinska inhaled. 'You are wasting your time, Comrade Colonel. 
Alexander would never consider intelligence work. He is . . . I'm not sure 
how to put it. Too open, perhaps. Too simple, perhaps. Uncomplicated. 
Besides ...' She smiled. 'He despises the Fourth Bureau. You are not 
offended?’ 


'By you, Helena? Never. All line soldiers despise the Fourth Bureau. But 
they could not exist without us, and certainly they could never prosper 
without us looking after them. Just as the Party could not prosper without 
the K.G.B. You are a Party member?" 


'Of course.' 
“You have no doubts?" 
"Would I confess them to you, Comrade Colonel?’ 


'I wish you would. Everyone is doubting nowadays. We are living ina 
new age of doubt. Possibly Russia's first age of doubt. The Romanovs never 
permitted anyone to doubt. It is even possible to doubt whether N. S. 
Kruschev is really a good thing, or whether in the years to come he will not 
be regarded as a mistake.’ 


Still Helena smiled. But she would step into no traps. ‘Who knows, 
Comrade Colonel.’ 


"Tell me about your mother. 
The smile faded. 'She died in the war.' 
“You watched her die.’ 


Helena Isbihska gazed at Tigran Dus. "Yes, Comrade Colonel. I watched 
her die.''And you see her still.’ 


He watched the hands curl, the nostrils flare. The cool eyes were only 
masks, after all. 


“Yes, Comrade Colonel,' she said. ‘I see her still.' 


‘One should never forget,’ Tigran Dus said. 'As for the other matter, the 
fact that Alexander is, as you put it, too open, too simple, is to his 
advantage. The best intelligence agents are men of the best character. It 
only requires one or two devious brains to tell them what to do’ 'Like you, 
Comrade Colonel?’ 


Tigran Dus smiled. 'Of course, Helena. You do not mind my calling you 
Helena?’ 


'I am flattered. But I do not understand you. I have no influence with 
Alexander. We are almost strangers nowadays. He is too lonely. This 
disturbs me. He has no friends, not even in the regiment. I wish he would 
get married. Chess is a game, not a way of life.’ 


"That is a very good analysis, Helena. But it is not carried to a logical 
conclusion. Alexander has no friends amongst, his brother officers because 
he is not truly intended by nature to be a soldier. Do not misunderstand me. 
He is regarded by his superiors as an excellent officer. But this is because 
he is intelligent and conscientious. He takes his duty very seriously. But he 
is too intelligent, too serious-minded, for the routine of soldiering, and he is 
too introspective for the brutality which is so often a necessary part of being 
a successful soldier. So if you did have any influence over him, Helena, 
would you not suggest that intelligence work might suit his talents? And I 
might add it is a better career than line soldiering, at least in time of peace.’ 


Helena Isbinska stood up. 'I would not wish Alexander to go in for 
intelligence work. It covers too wide a field. It uses people. It is not an 
admirable profession. Now I must take my boys home.’ She walked to the 
edge of the terrace, clapped her hands. 


Tigran Dus lit a cigarette. He thought that, for a Ukrainian, Helena 
Isbinska had nice legs. 


Il 


The woman sat in a straight chair, her legs crossed, twined round' one 
another. She was naked, like all the other women, and the thin legs were 
stretched into lines of muscle and sinew and bone, fading gently into wide 
thighs, smooth rounded buttocks into which a man could sink his hands. 
Her skin was a clear, gentle brown, and her red toenails gleamed. Her belly 
was more wrinkled than it need have been, because of the arch of her back, 
but the wrinkles were there, losing themselves in the soft down of her groin, 
the stretch marks of at least one, and perhaps two, large babies. Her breasts 
were small, but sagged attractively. She cupped her right breast in her left 
hand, forcing the nipple and surrounding aureole forward, and lipsticked it 
with sensuous care; the left nipple already glowed to match her toenails. 
Engrossed as she was, her head was bowed, and Galitsin saw only the top 
of her hair, brown, parted up the centre, and worn long. It was thin hair, for 
a Magyar, and flopped on her shoulders and forward across her face; when 
a strand of it got in the way of the lipstick she shrugged it away with a hint 
of impatience. ' Galitsin ran his fingers into the lawn of his own head. He 
felt no surprise; he had never doubted he would find her in a brothel. That 
she still commanded a place in Buda's best was a bonus. He was glad he 
had come upon her last; he had been startled to discover that none of the 
girls at Madam Csank's wore clothes when working. 'No finesse here,’ 
Rosenblatt had said happily. "You can see right away just what you want, 
what you can have.’ 


There had been a great deal that a man might want, that a man could have, 
right away. Rosenblatt had disappeared in a matter of seconds. But 
Rosenblatt was regular customer. Galitsin was a new boy. Madam Csank 
had herself taken him by the arm, introduced him to a well-covered, black- 
haired miss. But he had wanted to wander, to look them all over, drawn by 
his instincts, as he had been drawn by his instincts for eleven years, as he 
had worked with great patience for this transfer back to Budapest. 


She gazed at his boots, raised her head, slowly, looked at his pants for 
several seconds before reaching his face. Her features were sharper than he 
remembered them, had taken on a certain confidence; her mouth was still 
slack, but her eyes had more life. Could it be possible that she enjoyed her 
work? 


She smiled, and said, 'Good evening, Comrade Captain,’ in Russian. 


Of course, she would have learned to speak the language. When, he 
wondered? For how long had she, necessarily, been speaking Russian? 
'Good evening.’ 


She looked down at her nipple again, added a last stroke. She was a 
perfectionist. 


"Why do you make up your breasts?’ 


She closed the tube. 'It is attractive. And sweet-tasting. Do you not like to 
kiss a girl's breasts?’ She got up, stepped in front of him, reached behind her 
for his hand. Her fingers were dry and firm. He liked the feel of them. He 
gave her the bottle of vodka. 


He watched her shoulder blades, moving to and fro as she walked. Her 
buttocks moved even more attractively. She walked well. She was too 
poised to earn a living at Madam Csank's. Or perhaps only those who 
earned their livings at Madam Csank's could walk like that, 


She opened a door, waited for him to pass her. 'I am the oldest of die girls 
here, Comrade Captain. Did you not know that? I am a veteran. When 
Madam Csank started, back in ‘forty-five, I was her first girl.' 


"Then you will also be the best’ He sat on the bed. There was one chair, a 
dressing table, and a washbasin. 


'Oh, yes,' she agreed with simple pride. 'I am also the most expensive. Did 
Madam not tell you that, either? Colonels and majors are more in my line. 


Sometimes even a general. It is over a year since I had a captain. This will 
cost you a month's pay.’ She took two glasses from the dressing-table 
drawer, opened the bottle of vodka, poured. "Would you like to change your 
mind?" 


'Is it your business to change my mind?’ 


"No.' She drank some vodka, sat beside him on the bed, took his face 
between her hands, kissed him on the mouth. Her lips parted his, her tongue 
counted his teeth. 


‘Are you ready now?’ 
‘No,' he lied. 


She smiled, stroked his cheek, ran her fingers into the meadow. 'I am glad. 
I hate men who are in a hurry, who Want to push it in and then hurry away 
again. Why do so many men wish to do that, Ivan ?' 


‘Perhaps because they are afraid they will not be able to.' He unbuckled 
his belt ‘And I would prefer you to call me Alexander.’ 


'Alexander,' she said. 'My name is Irena. But they will have told you that' 'I 
knew your name already.' 

'Then I am famous. Let me do that for you.' Her fingers unfastened his 
buttons, took off the jacket. She knelt before him to remove his boots. 


‘And is it just experience that makes you better than the others?" 


She stroked his bare feet, her head on one side, ran her hands up his legs. 'T 
do not fake. I do not have to.' 


"Never?' 


She shrugged hair from her eyes. 'I can climax by just thinking about it. I 
will show you just now, if you wish. You can feel my pulse.' She eased his 
pants down his legs, carefully folded them and laid them across the chair. 


‘And that is not bad for business ?'' She smiled. "That is a myth, Comrade 
Sandor.’ She took off his underpants as a man might undress a girl, starting 
at his shoulders, dragging her hands down his flesh, caressing buttocks and 
thighs and calves all in the one continuous movement. "That a girl must love 
a man who can give her an orgasm? That is childish. I give myself orgasm. 
So I love myself. That is more logical. And as the first time for most people 
is masturbation, so we all love ourselves the best. That is a natural law. I 
would say you are ready now.' 


He lay down. 'Is there a time limit?’ 


She stooped to kiss him, refilled his glass, lay beside him, propped on her 
elbow, one knee up. You are a spendthrift, Alexander. You pay for as long 
as you take. But most of them are in and out, like I said, and then they wish 
to hurry away again.’ 


'I am not extravagant, Irena. But I like to get my money's worth.’ 


‘Just by lying there?’ Her fingers moved over his back, stroked the ridges 
of scar tissue. You must have been near death. 


'My own grenade. Here in Budapest. 


‘She frowned, looked at his face for a long moment. ‘Do you know you 
have not touched me? You can still change your mind.’ 


Galitsin placed his finger on the tip of her chin and moved it upwards, 
slowly, along the line of her jaw, over her temple, and into her hair. "There is 
time.’ 


She laughed. 'I know what we will do. We will lie here beside each other 
and think it out.’ 


'I would enjoy that,’ Galitsin said. ‘I would enjoy that very much, Irena 
Szen.' 


Nancy Connaught sat in the farthest comer of the bar, gave a sigh. She wore 
a blue woollen suit which clashed agreeably with the crimson plush and 
also set off her hair, but which she regretted, and a floppy white hat, which 
had been useful in Bond Street 'Isn't this the hottest October on record or 
something?" 


‘It is very pleasant, Miss Connaught,’ the waiter agreed. 'It makes up for 
the snow and ice of August.’ 


‘I read about that,' she said. "The weather's all ups-a-daisy, isn't it? Don't 
tell me. It's the bomb.' 


'So they say, miss. So they do say. Old Crow? With ice?’ 
"Right the first time,’ she agreed. 'I'm expecting Major Shirley.’ 


She lit a cigarette. London was home, now. Jacksonville was a million 
miles away, and whenever she went back to New York she felt a stranger. 
But after five years she thought she knew the British. She didn't, of course. 
Nobody ever knew the British. But by feeling that she did she gave her 
articles that much more conviction, for her American readers. And now she 
was going to be half British herself. She felt she needed another bourbon, 
looked up, and discovered Alan Shirley, smiling and blushing. 


His appearance never aged, even to the extent of adding to the 
considerable weight he had always carried, although he did not seem to 
diet. And he always blushed when first they met after any separation at all, 
even a weekend. Because he was very British, and had once proposed to 
her. She had asked him why, as bed had never really become a subject 
between them. 


And he had shrugged, and said, 'Well, we both have red hair.' 


‘Mine's darker than yours,' she had pointed out. But she liked Alan a great 
deal. And always would. She tilted her head back, allowed him to kiss her 
on the forehead, took off her glasses. "Hi!' 


'And the same to you. You're looking very cool.’ 
“Well, I'm melting. Johnny. A Walker Black and another of these. 


"Right away, Miss Connaught.’ 


'He looks after me,’ she said. ‘I like him. But I like everyone today. Alan! 
You're going to be the first to know. I've been and gone and done it.' 


He gave a startled glance at her empty left hand. "Why tell me?’ 


‘Oh, not that, silly. I've bought a house. Well, a cottage, really. Don't 
laugh. It's in a place called Lyme Regis. Practically.'- 


"Very pleasant spot.’ 


‘It's a dream. Mind you, this place, well, it's a derelict coastguard cottage, 
or something. You know the sort of thing. It needs a few repairs. There's a 
hole in the roof. 


"You've been had, darling.’ 


'So maybe I was swindled, just a little. It's what I want, Of course, I'll have 
to put in heating, and there's a new upstairs floor to come, and, you'll never 
believe this, but it doesn't have a bathroom.’ 


'I wouldn't believe anything else. When are you going to let me see it?’ 
'We can drive down tomorrow, if you like. 


'T'll take a rain-check.' 


Nancy replaced her glasses on her nose, lit a cigarette. 'Can't leave 
London, eh? Just what are you cooking up? And with the Frogs, too. You 
make a dangerous combination.’ 


'I wish I knew where you-got your information. 


'I have big ears.' But she was suddenly serious. 'Al! There's nothing big, I 
hope. It's too soon after the last one.' 


‘Listen, darling, I came here to pump you, not to be pumped.' 
'So shoot.’ She drank whisky. 
'How was Moscow?" 


"Very nice. I mean it Old-fashioned, but nice. Even the people are nice. 
The people in the street, anyway. I'm reserving judgement on the Kruschev 
crowd. There's something brewing there, too. Or maybe now they've sort of 
taken the lid off they're worrying about not being able to stick it back on 
again. Poland bothers them, and they don't like to talk about Ulbricht's 
problems. And lots of them will say, privately, that snuggling up to Tito isn't 
a good idea. Any use?’ 


‘Perhaps more than you know, if you really think they have a full plate at 
the moment. But you enjoyed yourself.’ 


'I was the complete tourist. Really and truly. I went to Lenin's tomb.' 
‘You queued for two hours to look at a wax model?" 


"Well, I didn't, actually. The Intourist boys took me to the head of the line. 
And I'm not sure he is a wax model, any more. It was impressive in there. 
Those characters really worship that guy. 


'Necrophilia leaves me cold.' 


'And then, let's see, oh, I went to the art museum. The most dreadful stuff 
you could ever imagine. Real schoolboy daubs. But one or two war scenes 


were pretty terrifying. Crude, but you could catch the emotion. And they 
still feel that way.’ 


'I never showed you my collection of Beardsley sketches, did I? You must 
come up and see them some time.’ 


'I'd simply adore to, really. Or, better yet, you can bring them down to the 
cottage when you come. And I went to the Puppet Theatre. That's quite 
clever.’ 


'And to the Bolshoi, of course.’ 


'As a matter of fact, no. The big guns were touring, or something. I went 
to the Central Concert Hall, though. You'll never guess why. 


"Liberace was on." 
'I covered a chess championship. It's the big thing in Russia." 
‘So I've heard. I thought you were supposed to be on holiday?’ 


'I thought it would be a good idea to cover something typically Russian, 
and you can't get more typical than a chess tournament. This was the Red 
Army Championship. I'll admit I thought it was more important than it 
turned out. Still, I had a word with the eventual winner. What was his name, 
now? A. P. Galitsin. He was a captain.’ 


'Galitsin, Galitsin, Galitsin. That rings a tiny bell somewhere.’ 


'He's a war hero. Bit of a squarehead, if you know what I mean. All 
Russian soldiers look like squareheads to me. It's the haircut.’ 


'Galitsin.' Shirley signalled the waiter. 'I'll look him up." 


*Do you really make a note of everyone you meet?’ 


‘It's my job.' 


‘I’d love to read what you put about me.' 'Then I'll try to remember. Useful 
contact, certainly, if sometimes a bit vague.’ 'Nothing personal?’ 


'As Americans go, quite tolerable. As journalists go, almost tolerable. As 
American women journalists go, I can't think of one I'd rather fall out of an 
aircraft with. Even tolerably easy on the eye, if a bit top heavy.’ 


‘Oh, you are a lovely man. They're real, you know. They just growed.’ 


‘And growed, and growed, and growed. Those to whom the Lord hath 
dispensed goodness should learn to share. I've just remembered about 
Galitsin. He saved my life once, in a roundabout sort of way.’ 


"Never.' 


'Fact. He took on a tank which seemed interested in blowing up the 
building in which I, and most of his unit, were prudently hiding under 
tables. That's what he got his decoration for, I fancy. Funny thing, he had an 
English mother. Correction. He wouldn't appreciate that She was Scottish.’ 


‘Don't tell me he speaks English?" 

"Very well, as I remember. 

The louse. There was I, spluttering away through an interpreter...’ 
‘Deep, some of these Russians. Particularly the ones who play chess.’ 


‘I would never have suspected depths in him. But it would have added a 
bit to the story. He was off to join his regiment, back in Hungary, of all 
places.’ 


'Is that so?’ Shirley frowned. 'I wish him joy of it' 


IV 


The alarm jangled into Irena's consciousness. She flung out an arm, 
knocked the clock from the table to the floor, where it continued to clang 
away. Irena put her pillow over her head. She hated waking up at the best of 
times, seldom left her bed much before noon. 


But today was special. By opening one eye she could see the telegram 
propped against the bedside lamp, summoning her to wakefulness. She 
dropped her legs over the side of the bed, remained kneeling, as if praying, 
her arms and her hair scattered across the sheet. She thought about Sandor. 
Why? she wondered. Why did she allow herself? Because it could not be 
true. She was not sure that she wanted it to be true. To women like Irena 
Szen, people like Sandor Galitsin did not happen. But he had happened 
once before. It was not impossible for him to happen again. 


As for the why, she understood this too. And this she was not prepared to 
consider. Only a fool would do that, and Irena Szen, whatever people 
thought of her, was no fool. 


She dragged herself to her feet, splashed water into the basin, washed her 
face, cleaned her teeth, took a pair of stockings from the line hanging above 
the stove, sat on the bed again, surveyed the room, made gloomy by the 
shadow of the building next door lying across her one window, made 
shabby by the scuffed linoleum on the floor, the rusting iron bedstead, 
overladen with the smell of woman which always lingers in the absence of 
regular fresh air. 


A few weeks ago she-had hated this room, used it only to sleep, to pass 
the useless hours before she could return to Madam Csank's, and live 
through the never-ending pleasure of seeing men in all their variety, the 
large and the small, the young and the old, even the odd deformity. She 
found them all fascinating, all stimulating. Her only rule was that they 
should never hurt her between her legs. They could use the cane, they could 
bite her arms, her legs, her breasts and her belly, her buttocks and her ears, 
they could squeeze and they could slap and they could scratch, but between 
her legs they must be gentle if they wanted results. It had taken her several 
years to establish that. How unimportant it now seemed. 


The sound of a key in the lock brought her to her feet, one stocking on, 
the other twined round her fingers; Then she sat down again, her shoulders 
sagging. 'Your telegram said you were coming on the morning train. I was 
going to meet you.’ 


Kirsten Moeller threw her travelling case into a corner. She wore a white 
raincoat, for no apparent reason, as the sun was shining, and her pale yellow 
hair, worn to her shoulders, was caught in a thick rubber band, making an 
untidy ponytail. She had chewed off most of her lipstick, as usual, and there 
were black smuts on her nose, melding with the shadows of fatigue which 
stretched away from her eyes. 'I came last night.’ She bent over the bed, 
took Irena's face between her hands, squeezing the thinly covered bones, 
forcing the mouth open, driving her tongue to the back of Irena's throat. 
"You just grow younger.’ 


Irena lay on her back, the stocking still caught round her fingers. 'Why do 
you come back to me? Always.' 


'I love you, dear one.' 
“You have a husband. Where does he suppose you are this time?’ 


‘Rome. And Jonathan grows older every day, while you grow younger. I 
wonder if you have any idea. Oh, I know you get the odd ones, but they are 
the odd ones. Jonathan is there all the time. Sometimes he comes when 
neither of us are ready, and then it is hours, and he weeps. Grown men 
should not weep. And other times he comes when we are both ready, and it 
is over before he has got past tickling. 


‘It is your own fault for marrying a man so much older than yourself.’ 


Kirsten smiled, stroked the long brown hair. "You have no idea about that 
either, dear one. Do you know what will happen to me when I leave here? I 
shall change my clothes and my passport in Vienna, and I shall fly to 
Heathrow. I shall be wearing mink, and the car that meets me will be a 
Rolls. Those are the things you get for marrying a man twice your age. And, 
besides, Jonathan is a very understanding man. He knows I must get away, 


be amongst people of my own age. He accepts it At this moment he 
imagines I am sharing my bed with half a dozen Italian gigolos, and he does 
not resent it. In many ways he is a treasure." 


‘And instead of doing what he expects, you come here, and risk the Avo. 
You are a fool, Kirstie.’ 


Kirsten Moeller sat up. "Yes,' she said. ‘I come to see you, in Budapest 
But not only because I love you, you know. You provide me with a perfect 
bolt-hole.' She took off her raincoat, rolled it into a ball, threw it on the 
floor, kicked her shoes behind it. 'I could drink a gallon of coffee.’ 


Irena rolled off the bed? lit the gas under the kettle. To resist Kirsten was 
impossible. And now she knew that to explain to Kirsten was also 
impossible. "Why did you come last night?" 


‘Because I was informed that there was going to be a student meeting. We 
talked all night And a delegation went to the Central Committee.’ 


'How long will you stay?’ 
'A week, at least’ 
Irena turned. 'A week?’ 


‘It's going to happen, Irena. Now. Tomorrow, maybe. Haven't you been 
listening to the radio?’ 


‘Sometimes.’ Irena stirred coffee, thoughtfully. 'I know Rakosi is gone.' 


"That! That is a put-on, by Gero and that bunch. They will seek to 
hoodwink you. You, Irena. You are Magyar. You sometimes forget that, I 
think.’ 


Irena sat on the bed, her hands dangling between her knees. 'So what are 
you going to do about it?’ 


Kirsten drank, noisily. She was more tired than she seemed, than she 
would admit 'We wish our demands broadcast to the nation. The Central 
Committee refused.' 


"What did you expect?" 


‘Nothing else. But we are not going to let them get away with that. We are 
going to keep up the pressure. We are going to demonstrate. This afternoon 
we are meeting at the Petofi statue. And do you know who is going to be 
there? Adam Wazyk.' 


“Who is Adam Wazyk?' 


Kirsten sighed. 'Sometimes I worry for you, Irena. Wazyk is a poet The 
poet, of this moment Have you never read Poem for Adults?’ 


'I have heard of it' 


“Well, that is Adam Wazyk. He is going to address the students, and then 
we are going to present our demands again. And do you know what? The 
Central Committee have refused to allow us to meet’ 


‘Again, what did you expect?’ 


‘Again, dear one, nothing less. But we are going to meet, anyway. There 
will be thousands of us. Hundreds of thousands of us." 


'Us?' Irena asked. 


Kirsten placed the empty cup on the table beside the bed. 


"What is the matter with you? You are behaving very strangely this 
morning. You, then, if you prefer it. You Hungarians. But you have to be 
shown the way. Without people like me you would do nothing. You would 
spend your lives wallowing under the communist tyranny, happy to pick up 
whatever crumbs they drop in your way.’ 


Irena Szen took off her stocking. 'I am going back to bed. You don't have 
to make speeches at me, sweetheart. 


‘At you more than anyone,’ Kirsten Moeller insisted. "You, even with me 
to help you, wallow more than most, Sometimes I am ashamed of you. Are 
you going to come with me to the demonstration? I will be speaking.’ 


'I would rather stay here.’ 
'Then will you cook me some breakfast?" 
‘Certainly. And I will wish you good luck." 


Kirsten stood behind Irena as she took out the loaf of black bread. She put 
her arms around Irena's waist, clicked her tongue as she was shrugged 
away. 'And you will not tell me what is troubling you? Are you ill ?' 


You. You are troubling me. It is all very well for you. This agitation, 
provocation, is your hobby. As you say, you are going home to your big car 
and your fur coat. But you are playing with lives here. With the lives of all 
those children, because they are nothing more. They are going to march 
behind you. What will happen then? Do you think the Russian soldiers are 
just going to stand there and look at you?’ 


"Yes,' Kirsten said. 'If they are still here. We have demanded the withdrawal 
of all Russian troops from Hungary.’ 'You have demanded?’ 


"The students have demanded. You watch. They will be starting home very 
soon. Today is October 22nd? By November 1st. 


'They haven't gone home from Poland yet' 


‘But they didn't do anything there, either. This is 1956, Irena, not 1940. 
Not 1848, either. Troops don't go around shooting at civilians in 1956. 
There is such a thing as world opinion nowadays.’ 


‘And what about the Avo? Do you think they care-about world opinion?’ 


‘Of course. So they beat people up in their cellars. We know they do that. 
But we cannot prove what they do down there. They shoot someone in the 
streets, with all the world looking on, and the newsreel cameras clicking 
away, and they cannot deny afterwards that it happened. Anyway, my dear 
little one, you are not bothered by what the Avo may or may not do. You 
know they are not going to trouble Irena Szen. Half the brass in the Russian 
army, not to mention the government, would be on their necks. Now tell me 
what is really troubling you.’ 


Irena Szen placed sausage and cucumber with the bread on a plate, left the 
plate on the table, returned to the bed, and lay down. 'Later,' she said, "When 
you come back from your demonstration.’ 


The sun dipped in a blaze of red and gold over Budapest. It was a 
memorable sunset, but because it was over a city, a place of dust and fumes 
and noise and human excitement, it was muted, lacking the streaks of 
yellow, the unearthly pinkish fade. But it was good to think of sunsets 
again, without the naked, bleeding belly. Without the thin brown hair, the 
scrawled name, either. With only the pleasure of a coming fulfilment. 


'I knew all the time that it would amount to nothing.’ Colonel Evenssohn 
settled himself in the back seat of his car and lit a cigarette. "But, still, 
orders are orders. And it is good for these people to be reminded that there 
is a power greater than their childish aspirations. 


‘It seemed a little over-anxious,' Galitsin agreed, 'to put us on standby 
because a few schoolchildren proposed to hold a public meeting. In any 
event, Comrade Colonel, was this not entirely a matter for the Hungarians?" 


Evenssohn smiled. He was a little man, dapper, who spent much time, and 
more money, securing the best materials for his uniforms, and wished only 
to be left in peace to enjoy the wearing of them. 'One would have thought 
so, Alexander Petrovich. Although... this is in the strictest confidence, you 
understand, but I have heard a rumour that additional troops have been 
ordered across the border. So we are taking the business seriously. It would 


not do to let it get out of hand, as it has done in Poland. There is too much 
unrest in the air. It is all the Poles' fault Have you thought, Galitsin, how 
much trouble the Poles have brought into the world?’ 


‘No, Comrade Colonel.' Galitsin gazed out of his window at the streets of 
Pest, as they approached the Margaret Bridge. These streets always made 
him uneasy, and this evening they were deserted, as they had been nearly 
twelve years ago. 


"They have never been satisfied with their rulers, no matter who they have 
been. You wait. Gomulka will soon be in as much trouble as anyone. They 
are a nation of anarchists.’ 


Galitsin said nothing. He was on his way to see Irena; he was happy that 
this was still possible, was in no mood to listen to a political diatribe from 
the colonel. 


‘But these people, as you say, are schoolchildren. I had an observer there 
this afternoon. They sang patriotic songs, and waved flags, and made 
patriotic speeches, and presented lists of demands, to the air, of course. And 
do you know what headed their demands, Alexander Petrovich?’ 


"No, Comrade Colonel.' 


"They demanded the withdrawal of all Soviet troops from Hungarian soil. 
Truly, one wonders if liberating these people and rebuilding their country 
was worth all the effort. But the Central Committee were wise to permit the 
demonstration, after all. Let them get it off their chests. Now they will all 
go home to bed like good little boys and girls and we will be able to resume 
living civilised lives. Where can I drop you?’ 


"The next corner, thank you very much, Comrade Colonel.’ 


"You have a mistress in Buda, eh, Alexander Petrovich? Ah, you young 
officers, with your medals and your good looks, are always the lucky ones. 


Me, now, I have to make do with Madam Csank's. And my favourite whore 
has been ill recently. It disturbs the rhythm.' He leaned forward to tap his 
driver on the shoulder, peered through the windshield into the dusk. "What 
is that noise?’ 


‘It is a crowd of people, Comrade Colonel. They seem to be gathered 
outside the radio building. 


‘Stop the car.' Colonel Evenssohn rolled down the window to peer at the 
end of the street, which was entirely blocked by people. The radio building 
itself was out of sight round the corner, but someone seemed to be 
addressing the crowd through the loudspeaker system, not entirely with 
success, for every few words he was interrupted by boos and catcalls. 


'A relic of the demonstration, Comrade Colonel?’ Galitsin suggested. 


‘Maybe, Alexander Petrovich. But there are not only students over there. 
Do you suppose there could be trouble?’ 


‘Not from a spontaneous demonstration, Comrade Colonel, surely.’ 


‘Don't you believe it, Alexander. These people are being whipped up by 
fascist agents. Oh, yes, we know about these things. We will return to camp 
and wait for orders.’ He glanced at the young captain, smiled. 'You are 
disappointed?’ 


Galitsin shrugged. 'If you wish to return .. .' 


'It is my duty to be with the regiment should there be trouble. And I would 
not wish it to be otherwise. But at the same time I must have accurate 
information as to what is going on in Buda. Do you think you could obtain 
such information for me?" 


‘Of course, Comrade Colonel.’ Galitsin opened the door. 


Colonel Evenssohn winked. 'Now, I wish you to be very careful, 
Alexander. Mobs are dangerous things, eh? Do not go into the midst of 


them, if you can avoid it. I would prefer you to interview one Magyar 
thoroughly than a dozen superficially. And do not attempt to return to the 
barracks tonight. Find a bed somewhere in town, and I will send a car to 
pick you up in the morning. On the corner over there. 


Galitsin stepped on to the pavement. 'Good night to you, Comrade Colonel. 
And thank you.' "Take care, Alexander Petrovich.’ 


Galitsin saluted, watched the car drive into the distance. Colonel 
Evenssohn liked him. Because he was Red Army Chess Champion. This 
was a distinction for any regiment. And because he wore the Order of 
Glory, which was also distinction for the unit. And because he was a good 
officer. 


A. P. Galitsin was a valuable man to have in your command, the sort of 
officer the ranks respected and would obey. Even in an unhappy situation 
like sitting heavily on this supposedly allied and supposedly friendly 
country, enjoying special shops and special whores. So Galitsin enjoyed all 
the perquisites of being the best officer in the regiment. Because no one, not 
even Evenssohn, knew about the night he had Iain on the cobbles with urine 
runnning down his legs. That episode had never got into his record. Captain 
Ascherin was dead, and Tigran Dus, for some reason of his own, had kept it 
quiet. He supposed he was the world's luckiest man, to be given two whole 
existences. One had ended that night, and the other had begun with a bang 
the very next day. A very loud bang. 


He glanced at his watch. It was just after seven and Irena did not expect 
him until eight. He could cease to be a sham for an hour. He walked down 
the street, and the noise seethed around him, as if he were in the centre of a 
swarm of bees. Now he could see the radio building, a blaze of lights, and 
surrounded by people, all shouting and some screaming. But there were 
people close at hand, too. He was in the centre of a group of young men, 
who jostled him and pushed him, and then grinned at him. One of them 
slapped him on the shoulder. 'Do not be alarmed, Ivan. We have nothing 
against you. It is the bleeding Avo that we hate.’ 


His Russian was quite good. "What is happening?’ Galitsin asked. 


'We have sent a delegation into the building,’ the man said. 'We wish our 
demands to be broadcast to the nation. We are not going to be fobbed off 
any longer.' 


"They made Nagy address us just now,' said another man, also in Russian. 
‘But he could only manage a sentence.’ 


Galitsin sniffed. "There has been tear gas here." 


‘Oh, yes. The Avo tried to send us home with their little bombs. But we 
just threw them back. Oh, we are going to have action this night. You are 
going to have to go home, Ivan.' 


'That would suit me well enough.' Galitsin pushed his way farther into the 
crowd. Except for Irena. He wondered what Michael Evenssohn, so 
sympathetic, so tolerant, would say to a request from his favourite junior 
officer to export a Hungarian whore back to Moscow. 


But there was nothing more to be learned here, and he was wasting time. 
He made for a side street, ran into a group of people coughing and wiping 
their eyes, and discovered that his own were smarting; he had encountered 
an isolated pocket of the tear gas. Someone recognised his uniform, and 
made an uncomplimentary remark, and someone else aimed a sly kick at his 
feet. He stumbled, but did not fall, pushed through the crowd, reached the 
open space in front of the Museum Garden, and heard a shot. 


Galitsin flattened himself on the pavement. The noise became a 
tremendous, screaming roar, as of a wounded animal, at once frightened and 
angry. But it came from several thousand throats, not just one. And now the 
shooting was general, coming from the windows of the radio building on 


the far side of the street, and from some workmen's huts close by. The mob 
surged away from Galitsin, and surged back again, as the fusillade was 
joined by the more sinister chatter of automatic weapons. He reached his 
feet, hurried towards the shelter of the garden. A score of young men were 
scrambling on to the high railings, waving their fists at the radio building, 
shouting defiance. A machine gun clattered, and they fell, like puppets 
knocked over at a coconut shy, scattering blood across the red roses. 
Galitsin had not seen death in such quantity for eleven years. The young 
men's places were taken by others. And they, too, fell in seconds. 


Galitsin reached the side street, hurried down it, running now, towards the 
relatively empty spaces beyond. He-watched a car charging towards him. 
Others saw it too. With a half shriek, half moan, several hundred people 
converged on the street corner at the same time, running at the car. Galitsin 
took shelter in a doorway. The car braked, leapt forward again, struck a 
woman. She was spun round several times, and flung to the ground, blood 
dribbling from her neck, her left shoulder twisted and unmistakably 
shattered. Two men dragged her clear, while she howled with pain. The car 
door swung open, and a man emerged, wearing the uniform of the Avo. A 
group of young men closed around him, lifted him off the pavement and 
hurled him down again. He cried out in Magyar, and the sound faded into a 
choke. The group moved across the street, carrying and hitting and 
bumping, and growling; occasionally a booted foot came into the air, but 
then a foot came up which wore only a sock. 


Galitsin pressed himself into the doorway, his stomach revolving. For most 
of the crowd had remained by the car, and when the driver tried to get out, 
they forced him back inside, pushed the door shut, and leaned on it. 
Someone unscrewed the petrol cap at the rear, thrust in a lighted newspaper. 
The crowd scattered, one youth leaning on the door to the last possible 
second, while screams of anticipation and pleasure mingled with the firing. 
The man inside the car scrabbled at the door, thrust it open; from behind 
him there came a roar and a flash of light. The car dissolved into twisted 
metal, and the man was lost for a moment. Then he emerged, running, his 
clothes blazing from shoulder to heel; even his hair was on fire. He went 
towards the crowd, his hands turned outwards, and the crowd drew back 
from him, snaking away, laughing. It occurred to Galitsin that in some 


dreadful way this crowd had ceased to be an accumulation of people, and 
become instead one person, one monstrous, hysterical, destructive force. 


The driver fell to his knees, his face blackened, the flames crawling up his 
clothing. The crowd commenced to dance and shout. Savages doing a ritual 
war dance. But they were all Hungarians, the man on the ground no less 
than his destroyers. And the man kneeling on the pavement was already 
dead, falling forward, his face disintegrating as it struck the ground. The 
other policeman was still alive, swinging from a lamp-post by his ankles, 
trouserless, while the crowd chanted beneath him, and threw stones, and 
reached up to scratch his face and strike his genitals. 


But there were other people on the street, and the firing continued. A man 
stood opposite Galitsin's doorway, pointing. Galitsin's stomach rose up to 
collide with his heart, and his bowels dissolved. The old fear of imminent, 
unpleasant death was paralysing his system, and to be shot was infinitely 
preferable to being hung by the heels from a lamp-post and robbed of his 
manhood in the process. He threw his weight against the door behind him, 
but it was locked. He ran down the three steps, and along the pavement 
Someone emerged from the shadows and tripped him up. He was travelling 
so fast that he rolled over several times, found himself back on his knees, 
regained his feet, and was surrounded by thrusting, scratching, grabbing 
fingers, leering, hate-filled faces, gabbling voices. Sexes were 
unrecognisable, except by their clothes. Murder was rampant in their eyes. 
He recognised the word 'Ivan!' over and over again, as he was thrown 
against the wall by the sheer weight of numbers, trying to resist them 
without striking back, aware that his life was now worth nothing more than 
a caprice. 


Fingers tore at his belt, ripped it away from his waist. The mob gathered 
around the man who had taken the pistol, uttered a cheer as he waved it in 
the air, began to run back towards the radio building and the firing. 
Someone kicked Galitsin in the thigh, and he fell to his knees. But the 
crowd was already fading, all running behind the man with the gun. Only a 
girl remained, a very little girl, who should surely not be on the streets at 


eight o'clock in the evening. She stared at Alexander Galitsin solemnly for 
some seconds, and then spat in his face. 


Kirsten Moeller hurried down the street. The rubber band had parted, and 
her hair strayed in the breeze. There was dirt on her face and blood on her 
hands. 


She panted, and laughed, as she hurried. She greeted people, was greeted 
by them. She had become a familiar sight, in her white raincoat, over the 
past twenty-four hours. She was one of them. She was a friend from the 
West. 


And she had killed. With her own hands she had dragged a policeman to 
his death, had stamped on his belly with her high heels. Now the real 
business of killing would begin, the killing of Russians. The heavy reports 
of tanks firing their cannon which came from behind her assured her of that. 


She banged the street door, ran up the stairs, her heels clattering. How 
strange to go to war in high heels, to kill, dressed for the theatre. But that, 
too, made her a figure of distinction beside the shabby, down-at-heel 
Hungarians. She was jealous of her prerogatives. 


The apartment was in darkness. She closed the door behind her, switched 
on the light, gazed at the bump in the bed. 'I thought you'd be at work.’ 


Irena raised the pillow, peered at her. 'I have stopped working. And I would 
not have gone out tonight, any way. Can't you hear the firing? I wish I knew 
what's happening.’ 


"The revolution is happening,’ Kirsten said proudly. 


Irena sat up. She had not dressed all day, and her flesh was a desert of 
reddened creases. 'Against the Russians? You are mad.' 


Kirsten knelt before her travelling bag, took the automatic pistol from its 
wrapping inside a brassiere, the cartridges from the rolled stockings. 


‘But what happened ?' 


Kirsten removed the magazine, pressed bullets into the spring as a mother 
might fill a bottle for her child. "We met, as I said we would. Oh, it was 
tremendous. You should have been there, Irena. We sang songs and made 
speeches. Everyone wanted to make a speech. It was 1793 all over again. 
Wazyk was there, but he couldn't even get to the rostrum. Then we marched 
to the Parliament buildings to present our petitions again. There was the 
usual oily man there, fobbing us off with the usual placatory nonsense. 
Some of them went home, then. But the rest of us marched on the radio 
building itself, and demanded the right to broadcast to the nation. Oh, they 
tried the same tricks again. They allowed our delegation inside, and told 
them that the broadcast was going out, but it wasn't. They stood on the 
balcony and made speeches at us. They even had your hero, Nagy, make a 
speech at us, but he only managed a few words of trash. And all the while 
do you know what they were doing?" 


‘Calling out the Avo?" 


"That's right. There were police in the building already, and others in the 
huts nearby. And they were trying to smuggle additional arms and 
ammunition into them. Oh, we saw through that. We seized one whole load. 
Then we showed them a thing or two.' 


‘You began the firing?’ 


Kirsten slapped the magazine back into the gun. "Who knows, sweetie. 
Somebody did. Somebody had to.’ 'And the students were killed.’ 


‘Some of them. And some of the Avo, too. And how they died. You should 
have been there.’ She held out her hand. 'Avo blood.' 


‘Ugh! You should wash it' 


‘Never. Not until this is over, anyway.’ 


‘Sometimes I think you are mad,' Irena said. 


'Of course I am mad, sweetie. I went mad on the floor of that house over 
in Pest, when that Russian brute was beating me. And you went mad too, 
Irena. The difference between us is that while you decided to accept 
everything the world handed out, I decided I was going to do a little 
handing out of my own. Especially to the Ivans. They've joined in, you 
know. Their tanks are those deep bangs you hear.' 


'And you are fighting tanks, too? 'Of course.' "With that 
thing?’ 


"We have tanks. Hungarian tanks. Army tanks. They are fighting for us.’ 
She turned towards the door as the floorboard on the landing creaked. 


Irena leapt off the bed and ran to the door. Kirsten caught her arm as she 
reached for the handle. "Who is it?' she whispered. 


Irena stared at her, eyes flickering. 'How should I know?" 

"You have told no one that I was coming to Budapest?" 

'I only knew myself last night. I haven't left the flat since. 

The boards creaked again, and knuckles drew across the door, gently. 


'Avo,' Kirsten breathed, the automatic pistol thrust forward. 


'I thought you had killed them all’ 
'I can shoot through the door,’ Kirsten whispered. 'Stand away.' 


‘No! Irena shouted. 'You stand away. It is not Avo. I swear it.’ She pulled 
herself free, turned the key in the lock, wrenched it open. 'Sandor! You're 
hurt!" 


Galitsin fell to his knees. His uniform jacket was torn, and there was 
blood on his face and hair. 'I would like a drink,’ he muttered. 


'Of course, dearest.' Irena held his shoulders. 'But come and lie down. 
Kirstie. Help me.' 


"He's a Russian !' Kirsten accused. 


'He's a man,’ Irena shouted. 'My man.' She dragged Galitsin to the bed, 
laid him across it, stroked his face with long, soft fingers. "What happened 
to you?’ 


Galitsin shook his head, slowly, from side to side. Blood dribbled from an 
open cut behind his ear. 
‘Ssh, darling,’ Irena said. 'Kirsten, pour some vodka.’ 


The German woman hesitated, then made a face and filled a glass. "You 
take the customers at home now, is that it? He will have to die, anyway.’ 


'He is not going to die,' Irena said. 'And he is not a customer. He is 
Sandor. Do you not remember?’ She took the glass, raised Galitsin's head, 
wetted his lips. "The boy in Pest? The one who destroyed the tank?’ 


Kirsten Moeller stood above the bed. 'I don't believe it. He raped you.’ 


'He made love to me.' Irena mopped at the blood with her rolled 
nightdress. 'Hundreds of men have done that.’ 


'He was one of the men who beat me up,' Kirsten said. 
'He never touched you.’ 


'He was there. He did nothing to stop them. He's an Ivan. Can't you 
understand? It is war now. Us against them. At last we are killing Russians, 
in the street, in the open.’ She brought up the gun. 


'No!' Irena screamed, propelling herself away from the bed, all arms and 
legs, striking the blonde woman on the chest, sending her tumbling over the 
one chair. They fell together, Irena uppermost. Kirsten's head banged, and- 
went swinging. For a moment she lost her grip on the pistol, and Irena 
pounced on it. Galitsin lay motionless on the bed. 


Kirsten sat up, rubbed the back of her head, looked down her left leg at 
the laddered stocking. She reached out and replaced the shoe which had 
come off in her fall. 


Irena Szen backed away from her, the pistol thrust forward with the 
nervous uncertainty of a novice. 'Listen,' she said. 'You must try to 
understand. He came to Madam Csank's one night, oh, three weeks ago. He 
came with another man, and he saw me, and took me, and he is only a 
captain. I was amused, until we got into the bedroom, and he called my 
name. He remembered me, you see, because he has never stopped thinking 
about me.' 


'He told you that?’ Kirsten's tone was contemptuous. 
‘Listen ! He is not a moujik. He has a fine, sensitive mind.' 
‘Christ give me patience,’ Kirsten begged. 


‘Listen! You do not think about people. You size them up by what they 
look like, what they do. But there are motives. Your Nazi friends 
murdered his mother, before his eyes, when he was only a small boy. 
Twelve, or something. Can you imagine the effect that had on him?’ 


Kirsten smiled. 'It gave him a fine and sensitive mind.’ 


Irena's fingers were tight on the trigger. 'He could never forget it,’ she said. 
'He kept seeing her body. Because do you know how they killed her? They 
crucified her, with bayonets, when they had finished with her. And he kept 
seeing his mother, hanging there, bleeding. Until that day in Pest, in 1945, 


when he and those two men raped us. He stopped seeing her after that. He 
Saw me instead.’ 


‘So he's a nutcase. Shooting him would be to put him out of his misery." 


‘Don't you understand? All the guilt and horror he had felt at being forced 
to stand there and watch his mother die was combined with his personal 
guilt and horror at helping his comrades ill-treat me. Ill-treat you, as well, 
Kirstie. He assumed the guilt of the whole thing.’ 


"You need a brass plate on the door, Irena. And a nice big couch. You 
could screw them and suck them dry all at the same time." 


‘And he lived with this guilt for ten years, Kirstie. Until he encountered 
me again. He told me he had never doubted he was going to find me again. 
Perhaps he even knew to look in a brothel, after what happened. But don't 
you see, Kirstie? He loves me.' 


'Oh God! He loves your bloody pussy, you mean.' 


'He loves me,' Irena said. 'As a woman, maybe even a little bit as a 
mother. He loves me. Sometimes we lie here on this bed together, and he 
never even touches me. We just talk." 


‘And now you love him.' 


Irena Szen glanced at her, and flushed. 'No. I don't know, anyway. I 
always thought I could love only you, Kirstie." 


‘I thought so, too." 


‘But you don't love me, do you? To you I'm a sweet little dolly who can 
jerk you off, and, more important, can provide you with that bolt-hole in 
Buda. Like you said, who's going to come knocking on the door of Buda's 
biggest whore? I've known that for years. I've never resented it, Kirstie. I 
wanted to give, not take, from you. But now I know that I need love as 


much as the next person. Sandor loves me. I like being loved.' 'And when 
he's gone?’ 


Irena shrugged. "Then I go back to Madam Csank's. I'll come back to you, 
Kirstie. I don't even want to leave you now. I just want you to understand.’ 


‘Oh, I understand,’ Kirsten said. "You're the original empty belly. You want 
life to dole you out everything. So you'd better enjoy it while you can. Give 
me back my gun and I'll leave. There's a revolution going on while you 
mumble about the necessity of love." 


Irena looked down at the pistol in her hand. 


‘Don't you trust me?’ Kirsten jeered. 'Look, I'll swear it to you. I won't 
shoot the bastard.’ 


'I want more than that,’ Irena said. 'Promise you won't tell anyone that he's 
here. Promise that you won't be responsible for his death. Never.’ 


Kirsten shrugged. "Why should I bother? There are nine million 
Hungarians would like to have a go at him. And at you, too, if you're not 
careful, sweetie. I'll take a back seat on this one.' She walked across the 
room, took the gun from Irena's fingers, picked up her travelling bag, and 
went to the door. 'See you up a lamp-post' 


VI 


Alan Shirley wrote in his diary: 'Page 6,670, Sth November. 1956. And 
that is that. The landing at Port Said is so much wasted prestige. The 
damage was done in the Security Council last night. Presumably it will be 
possible to place this day in large letters in the history books and say that on 
this date Great Britain officially ceased to rank as a world power. 


‘Impressions: As a soldier, great pride in a brilliantly executed operation. 
As a Briton, utter disgust that a moustached dago is going to get away with 
it. As a moralist, concern that my nation should have found it necessary to 
embark on a war of aggression, over a trade route. And as an intelligence 
officer? Great concern over the real casualty of this war, the British spirit 
We have come to regard ourselves as crusaders, as the good gun in the 
western, slow to draw, sometimes even accused of timidity, but when forced 
to action, always triumphant. When will they make a western where the 
hero is killed because he lacks the money to buy bullets? Nothing like this 
has happened to Britain since 1781, and I have an uneasy feeling that now, 
as then, it will need a generation and a successful war to regain our pride. 
Pray God that I may be wrong. 


‘And what of Hungary? If Soviet troops were assaulting Budapest 
yesterday, they will have taken the city by now. Or will Buda again hold out 
for three months? And will the sack be as bloody, as bitter, as brutal as in 
1945. I wonder how many Russians will have taken part in both? Galitsin! 
Should have noted his name a fortnight ago, when Nan mentioned it. Why? 
Because it is rare to hear a name, at that level, twice, so far apart? Or 
because I liked the boy? Or the idea of his mother, leaving Motherwell, and 
setting off for the Red Horizon. I will wish Alexander Petrovich Galitsin 
luck, and his comrades all the damnation in the world.’ 


2 


The Prisoner 


THE explosion awoke Galitsin. He rolled out of the narrow bed, landed on 
the floor, shivering; the gas had been cut off and it was Monday, 5th 
November. There was something about the 5th of November, something his 
mother had said, every year. ‘Please to remember the 5th of November, 
Gunpowder, Treason and Plot.' The English had had their troubles, too, 
once upon a time. 'Please to remember the 5th of November, when the Ivans 
hurt Buda a lot’ 


‘Sandor?’ Irena fumbled for him in the gloom. For twelve days they had 
remained within arm's reach, except on the four occasions she had been out 
in an attempt to find food, and then he had been afraid. Together they were 
not afraid. Twelve days, out of so many. Out of so few, really. 


'T'm here, sweetheart.’ He squeezed her arm, got up, tried the tap. He did 
this every morning, to remind himself of what was happening; the water 
had been cut off a week ago. 


"What was that bang?" 

‘Shells. They must have reached the river.' 

She sat up, her arms clasped round her knees. 'Are you afraid?" 

He poured vodka, measuring carefully; each drop was precious. "Yes." 


There is no reason to be afraid, Sandor. You did not desert. You were 
wounded. You could not move for two days.' She smiled. You were taken 
prisoner.’ 


He sat beside her, the glass held in front of him. They pressed their cheeks 
together, put their tongues into the quid together. They shivered against 
each other as the warmth entered their bodies. 'I could have got back that 
Thursday,’ he said. "Before the patriots took over the city.' 


‘It would have been too risky, Sandor. They were still lynching Avo men.' 


'I was wearing a Russian uniform.’ 


'By then they were lynching everyone.' She smiled, and kissed him on the 
nose. "They even tried to lynch me.’ ‘You never told me.' 


"You were wounded, remember? And, anyway, they didn't. So I sleep with 
the Russians. I am a whore. Nobody lynches whores. A few kicks up the 


backside, that is good enough for a whore. For Buda's greatest whore, one 
kick was sufficient.' 


‘Don't talk like that.' 


She lay down, her hands beneath her head; the cold made her nipples 
pout, and she wanted him to touch them. 'I am a whore. But I'm a good 
whore. I'm proud of that. And now I'm your whore. What will they do to 
you?’ 


"The penal battalion, at the very least And I will lose my rank.' 
‘That frightens you?" 
He shook his head. 


'I thought I understood you, Sandor. But I do not understand you at all. 
You are afraid, and yet you are not afraid. You are a soldier. I believe you 
were a good soldier. Yet you stayed here with me, while your comrades 
were fighting. You rose from the ranks to be an officer, yet you say you will 
not mind when they take it away from you. Kirstie said you were a nutcase. 
I think she may be right A nice nutcase.’ 


'Have you seen her?’ He kissed each nipple in turn, moved down her body 
with lips and fingers, parted her legs, explored. He had done this so often he 
thought he knew every square inch of her flesh, and yet he could not do it 
often enough. She was not even beautiful. But she was unique. She was to 
Galitsin the man what the book of Chekhov stories had been to Galitsin the 
boy, a treasure to be opened whenever possible, always to be enjoyed. But 
the book had been paper, the enjoyment one-sided. This flesh was living, 
and already covered with the fine sweat-spray of a hastening orgasm. 


Irena Szen stared at the ceiling, eyes wide. The heat flush was fading, and 
she was colder than before. 'No,' she said. ‘I have not seen Kirstie. I do not 
wish to see her, any more. She has kept her promise not to tell anyone you 
are here. That is all I wish from her, now.' ‘But you were lovers. 


'It is hard for a whore to love a man, other than her pimp. I have never had 
a pimp, and one cannot love Madam Csank. So I loved Kirstie instead. It 
just happened. We were separated, back in ‘forty-five, and I went to Madam 
Csank's. And then one day in ‘forty-seven I met her on the street. I did not 
know what she was doing in Buda. I know now. She has done it all over 
Eastern Europe; she is still busily fighting the war. But she had nowhere to 
stay, and so I brought her back here, and we made love. It was something 
we both wanted to do, I think, because of what we had experienced when 
your soldiers took Buda. But now I only wish to love you. And to be loved 
by you. Do you love me, Sandor?’ 


'Senselessly. Stupidly. I wish I knew why.' He rested his head on her belly, 
listened to the soft rumbles of air. 


'I have explained it to you.' 


'It is a horrible thought. I saw Mother die. You did not. Or you would not 
speak this way. 


"Nevertheless, it is true. Would you like to thrust a bayonet through my 
navel, Sandor?’ 


He kissed her navel instead, lay across her. But he was in no hurry. His 
pleasure was in providing her with pleasure. To dissipate his own sexual 
urge, even if only for an hour, was wasteful. 'I want to tell you that these 
twelve days have been the only happy days I have known since I was a 
small boy.’ 


'For me, too. I do not know what I am going to do when you go back to 
your comrades. No, that is a lie. I will go back to Madam Csank's. But I will 
never climax again. I am sure of this." 


‘And that would be so great a tragedy for you?’ 


'For me, yes. I have always enjoyed being a whore, because I have always 
enjoyed climaxing. If I stop enjoying that, I shall stop enjoying being a 


whore, and then I shall no longer be a good whore, because I will find love- 
making unattractive. It is as simple as that.' 


'I am not the only nutcase, darling.’ 


‘Because I am honest? Everyone thinks I have to be a nut because I am 
honest. So what is wrong with being honest. I enjoyed being raped. Oh, I 
was afraid of being shot, like Fraulein Hipp. And I didn't want to be beaten 
up, like Kirstie. But I liked being raped. Especially by you. I like having 
men, or women, make love to me. It is the most pleasurable experience in 
the world. If I were married, I'd want it at least three times a day, and I 
would grow tired of my husband. So I am in the best possible profession. 
Why should I lie about it?’ 


"Then you must have grown tired of me." 


She laughed, and stroked his hair, longer now than she had ever known it, 
just beginning to curl. At last he looked like a deserter, for all that he shaved 
every day with her razor. 'Not of you, Sandor. Not of you. I was afraid I 
might, but, you see, I feel for you exactly as you feel for me. If my son had 
lived, and grown up, I would wish him to make love to me, too." 


He thrust himself away from her, went to the window, watched the glare 
of burning Buda. Twice in a dozen years. 'When you talk like that I wish to 
hurt you.’ 


‘Because you are afraid of the truth. I think maybe all Russians, all 
communists, are afraid of the truth because they are never allowed to find 
out for themselves what is truth. I think maybe that is the only truly bad 
thing about communism, that it distorts truth, and truth is the only good 
thing left in the world.' 


‘And when you talk like that I wish to kneel in front of you and worship 
you. Irena! Listen to me. I am a coward.’ 


‘Oh, yes,' she agreed. 'In the Soviet army they give all their cowards the 
Order of Glory.’ 


"You shamed me into attacking that tank. I wanted only to die. I am a 
coward. I am not cut out to be a soldier.’ 


She opened her mouth to make fun of that suggestion also, and then 
changed her mind. She had never seen him so serious. 


'I stayed with the army because I knew nothing else, and because, after 
that tank, I thought that perhaps, after all, I could make a good soldier. I am 
a good soldier, in peacetime. I am afraid of war, and violence. On that 
Tuesday night I was terrified by those people, and they did not mean to 
harm me. I cannot go back.’ 


She sat up. 'It will be difficult, but not impossible. I will have to earn our 
living. You will not be jealous?’ 


‘It will be impossible. You have forgotten ‘forty-five. There is going to be 
a turn-out of this city like nothing you have ever seen. 


'Do you have any idea how many Nazis escaped in ‘forty-five, Sandor? 
Right here in Buda? You Russians are children compared with the Gestapo 
and the Avo. When the Nazis put in Szalasi, in ‘forty-four, there was a turn- 
out then. People were shot by the hundred, or sent away to concentration 
camps. But hundreds more escaped. Even then.' 


"No one is going to escape this time.' He sat beside her on the bed, held 
her hands. 'Listen. We have had twelve days, while the whole world 
collapsed, we have had our twelve days, in this bed, together. We left the 
world twelve days ago, Irena. We have not the right to return now.' 


Her frown was just visible in the first light seeping through the window. 'I 
do not want to die, Sandor. Not even if it is you who kills me." 


‘Everyone dies.’ 
‘One day. I do not want you to die, either.’ 


‘But we are going to be separated. Forever, Irena. They will never let me 
come back to Buda.' 


"That does not matter, Sandor. Can't you see? Being alive is all that 
matters. So we can remember each other, these twelve days. So that no 
matter what happens to us in the future, we'll always have this memory to 
look back upon, to make ourselves happy.’ She pulled his head down to her 
breast. 'Now come back to bed.' 


Kirsten Moeller sat in a gutter. It was a chill November morning, and it was 
drizzling. The small drops settled lightly on Kirsten's pale hair, damped the 
shoulders of her raincoat, accumulated on the cold stone to inch their way 
up her legs and through her dress. Kirsten shivered. 


She listened to the explosions surrounding her, closing on her. She had 
heard nothing else for two days. For two days she had not changed her 
clothing. For twenty-four hours she had not eaten. And for fourteen hours 
she had sat in this gutter. 


She squeezed the trigger of her pistol, and again. Even the clicks were lost 
in the drumming of her ears. She dropped the pistol into the gutter, picked it 
up again, and hurled it away from her. It struck the wet street, skidded out 
of sight. She panted. She could feel them, already. She could hear their 
laughter. She could feel their boots, thudding into her kidneys. And this 
time she was the woman, and there would be other girls. When they were 
finished with her they would shoot her in the stomach. 


She heard voices, threw herself fiat in the gutter, stared up at the sky, at 
the billowing black smoke which hurried across the morning, mingling with 
the low cloud. Oh, the Russians were back, all right. 


But these were not Russians. They were Hungarians, a handful of men in 
civilian clothes, carrying tommy guns and boxes of ammunition, dirty, 
tattered, cold, hungry, and afraid. Kirsten sat up. 'Stop!' she shouted. 
‘Laszlo! Wait for me.' 


The men checked, looked in the direction of her voice. 'It is the Swabian,' 
said the one she had recognised. 


‘Bloody fascist bitch,’ said another man. 'Your kind got us into this.' He 
brought up his tommy gun, and a single shot hit the wall above Kirsten's 
head. She collapsed,-enormous tears racking her body. She drummed her 
toes on the wet concrete, a small girl having a tantrum. She had come to 
Buda to help these people, and this was her reward. To be abandoned to the 
jeering Russians, and mangled by them, and then shot. Or hanged. 


She was on her knees. Her stockings hung in shreds, and her shoes had 
come off. She crawled along the gutter, to the end, and there she stood up. 
The explosions had not yet reached this street, although they were very 
close, and she could feel the hot breath of war dissipating the cold of the 
morning. But now she knew where she was. Where she could find a friend. 
Surely. 


She opened the street door, very softly, very carefully, listened. There was 
not a sound in the whole house. Then the bombardment began again, and a 
shell landed in the next street. The house shook, and (glass flew out of the 
windows, and the ceiling cracked to bring down clouds of plaster and dust. 
Kirsten dropped to her knees in the hallway, lay on her face, trembling, 
biting her lips, pushing the door shut with her toes. 


She reached the foot of the steps, still crawling, gazed up them, up and up, 
at the skylight and the roof. The skylight was gone, and the November rain 
dripped in, so far away that none of it reached her. She was just as afraid of 
climbing these stairs as she was of returning to the street, If the house were 


hit, and caved in, she would fall, down, down . . . what do you think about 
during those last two seconds before hitting the pavement? What do you 
think about when they are putting the noose around your neck? What do 
you think about when a man is kicking you to death? If you are lucky, you 
are too angry to think. But this time she would not be angry. 


She held on to the banisters, dragged herself upwards, reached her feet, 
and ran, scampering, the wood of the steps soft on her bare soles after the 
brittle stone. At the first landing she checked, listening to a fresh sound 
breaking through the rumble of the gunfire. This was the rattle of small 
arms, not close, but near enough to be heard, and advancing. The Ivans 
were across the Danube. 


She stumbled up the stairs, her breath pouring out of her body and 
returning in long wheezes. She twisted the handle of the door, sobbed, 
threw her shoulder against it, pounded the wood with her fists. 'Trena!' she 
shouted. 'Irena, open up, for God's sake. It is Kirsten." 


There was movement inside the room, and the key turned. Irena, wearing 
a dressing gown, peered at her, eyes wide. 


Kirsten pushed her aside, ran into the room. Her legs gave way and she 
dropped to her hands and knees, in the centre of the floor, remained there, 
panting, shaking her head from side to side. 


She saw the Russian gazing at her. He was frowning, and looked neither 
amused nor afraid. She sucked in her lower lip, pushed herself backwards, 
squatted. She gazed at herself in Irena's full-length mirror, straightened her 
dress and then her hair, attempted to wipe some of the dirt from her face, 
and made it worse. But she was still beautiful. She was Kirsten Moeller. 'I 
would like to wash my face.’ Her voice was a whisper. 


Irena stood behind her. "There is no water. Would you like a drink of 
vodka?’ 


Kirsten inhaled. The room smelt like a lair. A human lair. She gazed at 
Irena. ‘You have stayed in here, for twelve days, with him?’ 


Irena smiled. ‘We have honeymooned.’ 
Kirsten reached her feet. "While your countrymen died?" 
"What do you want here?’ Irena asked. 


Kirsten remembered that she could not afford to offend anyone at this 
moment. Least of all Irena. She licked her lips. "Vodka?" 


Galitsin rolled off the bed, went to the table, filled a glass. He was naked. 
He was a muscular, attractive man, except for the eight inches of scar tissue 
reaching upwards from his left buttock. 


"They will shoot you,’ she said. 
“Yes,' he agreed. 


Kirsten drank vodka, noisily; it was sad that so pretty a woman should 
make a noise when she drank. She looked from the man to Irena. 'And you 
are just going to sit here and wait for them to come?’ 


Irena smiled. ‘Sandor thinks we should anticipate them. We could ^io it 
together, the three of us. That would give them something to think about.' 


Kirsten stared at her. "You are serious?’ 
Galitsin returned to the bed, lay down. 'She does not. want to die.' 


Kirsten pulled hair from her face. The vodka had given her back some of 
her confidence. 'And you want to die?’ She stood above the bed, looking 
down at him. She wondered if he found her attractive. He gave no sign. 
Perhaps he was too tired, too dispirited. But she was far more lovely than 
Irena, who could not even be described as pretty. 


'I do not think I any longer have the means of living,’ Galitsin explained 
seriously, ‘except in a prison camp.' 


Kirsten sat beside him on the bed. ‘Budapest is full of Russians now. They 
are all wearing that uniform. And out there .. .' She pointed to the west. 
‘There are roads full of fleeing people. They are going to Austria. They will 
be welcome there.’ 


'It is not less than a hundred miles to the Austrian frontier.' 


"Two, maybe three hours by car. From Austria we will get to England. We 
will be safe in England. It is my home now. My British passport is in a safe 
deposit in Vienna. It is our only chance now, Irena. 


Irena scooped her lank brown hair on to the top of her head, smiled at 
herself in the mirror. 'Your only chance, Kirstie.’ 


"Yours, too,' Kirsten said. 'If they take me, I will tell them where I stay in 
Budapest. Where I have always stayed. I am known to the Russians now. 
They even know who I work for. They would like to have me, and any 
associates of mine. That would please them very much. They would like to 
ask you questions, Irena. They will hurt you. There.’ She pointed at Irena's 
groin. 


'I could throw you out of that window,’ Galitsin said. *You would 
certainly break your neck.' 


Kirsten leapt to her feet, stood in the centre of the room, legs spread wide, 
hands on hips. 'What is the matter with you?’ she shouted. "That you can 
both lie here and accept death? Is there something wrong with you? Are you 
doped, or something?’ 


‘Buda is dying,’ Irena explained. 'It is happening all around us.’ 


‘But we can live.' Kirsten grasped Irena's hands, drew her close. "Don't you 
want to live, dear one?’ Yes,' Irena said. 'Sandor...' 


‘My uniform is torn, to begin with, and I have no weapon.’ 


You would be supposed to have just fought an action,* Kirsten said. .'And 
we would find you a weapon. What is the matter with him, Irena?’ 


'He suffers from guilt,’ Irena said. "He is sorry he did not remain to fight 
with his comrades, is not fighting with them now. But at the same time he is 
glad he was here with me. Human beings are very complicated. . 


‘And you call that an answer?' Kirsten sat beside Galitsin again. 'So you 
want to die. All right. Does it matter how you die? We want to live. We 
cannot, without your help. I am not asking you to kill anybody. Just to try to 
get us out of Budapest. Listen! I have already saved your life. I kept my 
word not to tell any of the patriots that you were here. You owe me that 
much.’ 


You are a fascist agent,’ Galitsin said. You are already responsible for the 
deaths of too many people.’ 


Kirsten got up. You talk to him,' she begged. 


Irena rumpled her hair some more. 'If there is a chance, Sandor,’ she 
begged, "We could make a new life in the West. We could go to England. 
Would you not like that, Sandor? If there is a chance. For my sake, Sandor. 


II 


Buda burned. The destruction of the city seemed worse in the morning 
light than it had during the night or in the dawn. The clouds had cleared, 
and the November sun was almost warm, but the light was kept from the 
earth by man-made clouds of rolling black smoke, by leaping walls of 
flame, by showers of burning debris, by the rumble of collapsing houses. 
The liberators were back. 


"We should be going that way.' Kirsten pointed to a relatively undamaged 
side street. In the heat and the gloom it was difficult to decide which was 


west, but the firing remained constant, revealing the east. 
Galitsin shook his head, pointed towards the noise. 
"Towards the Ivans, Sandor?’ Irena asked. 


'It is the only way,' he shouted above the rumble of sound. 'You wish to 
travel a hundred miles to the border. Where do you think we will find a car 
in this mess?" 


Kirsten gazed at him. 'It is an idea,’ she muttered. 'You "would not be 
thinking of betraying us, comrade?" 


Galitsin almost smiled. "You will have to trust me, Kirstie. I am sorry 
about that.’ He grasped Irena's arm, set off into the smoke and the dust, 
heard Kirsten running behind them, stumbling in her borrowed shoes. 


They rounded a corner, came upon a crater, and around it a group of men. 
All were dead, three shattered hulks, one lacking an arm, another a leg. 
Their blood was still red, still liquid. The blast had been so recent there was 
not even any smell, except heat and sweat. Had they left the building only 
five minutes earlier, had he agreed to the women's plea just a shade more 
quickly, the three of them would have lain there, amidst the men. Galitsin 
wondered what he was doing. Why was he doing this? But how many times 
in his life had he wondered that? Why am I here? Why am I doing this, 
instead of that? Why am I watching Mother die, instead of dying beside 
her? Why am I a hero, when I am a coward? Why am I sitting here, playing 
chess, watched by thousands, admired by thousands, when so many better 
men, women, than I, are dead? Always the answer had been, I am a soldier. 
Let the State, let Stalin, worry about the why. I do as I am told. Even when 
Mother had died that answer had been possible. The nation had been at war, 
and the war reached down even to twelve-year-olds. To die, without killing 
Germans first, had been pointless. 


But why am I a Russian at all, and not a German? Or an Englishman? 
That would have been so easy. Where does the accident of fate come in, 


separating one man from another, deciding on a Scottish mother and a 
Russian father, and not vice versa? 


And what makes Alexander Galitsin a likable fellow, when so many 
people, Tigran Dus, for instance, are clearly not likable? What made 
Michael Evenssohn like me, and thus give me a pass into Buda on the night 
of Monday, 22nd October 1956, when the regiment had been on standby all 
day? Without that special pass, life would be entirely different. He would 
not have become afraid again of a mob. And he would not now be about to 
die. Because Irena would have survived this fortnight. And he would have 
been able to find her again in Madam Csank's. 


Where does the inevitable, the pre-ordained, come to an end, and the free 
will of man come into its own? Or is the free will of man nothing more than 
a dream, and is everything pre-ordained, from birth to the grave? For the 
soldier, yes. For the communist, yes. Over in the West, so it is said, 
everything is at the mercy of chance and individual ambition. The motto is 
succeed or starve. And so everything is in chaos, every man striving against 
every other man, with only a few fortunate ones, more ruthless, or better 
born, with wealthy fathers to leave them ready-made prosperity, rising 
always to the top of the tree while the rest labour in a dull grey purgatory. 
Surely in the Soviet Union the odds are better. Perhaps there is no height 
comparable with being a millionaire, but then there is no depth comparable 
with being destitute. Your passport to fame and fortune comes in the natural 
talents born into you. Galitsin had been born likable and been given the 
ability to play chess. There was riches enough. And yet fate had laughed at 
him, turned him into a wreck of a man, who had bartered his birthright for 
twelve days in the arms of a whore. 


He glanced down at her, hurrying beside him, still holding on to his arm, 
and she smiled through her exhaustion. Not a whore. A woman. His 
woman. For him, all the woman in the world. 


'I can go no farther,’ Kirsten panted, and leaned against a wall. 


“Then you will stay here,’ Galitsin said. 


‘Come on, Kirstie. It cannot be far,’ Irena said. They had moved out of the 
world of the barrage into the never-never world of man again, where the 
smoke and the dust was thickest, and the sun was never evident, and the 
occasional shot broke the silence. A world where everyone stayed close to 
the nearest wall, and where running was dangerous, for all movement was 
slowed down, as the pace at which, life was lived, and was ended, 
quickened. 


‘Over there.' Galitsin pointed at the next corner. 
"There are men beyond there,’ Kirsten said. ‘I can hear voices.’ 
‘Speaking Russian,’ Galitsin said. "They are the men we want. 


Kirsten glanced at Irena again, and Irena shrugged. Irena trusted him. But 
Irena was the trusting kind. He released her arm, walked in front of them, 
reached the corner. 


'Halt!' 


A man stood in a doorway, fifty yards to their right, his automatic rifle 
pointed in their direction. 'Wait here.’ Galitsin stepped into the road. A rifle 
shot cut across the morning's noise, and a spurt of dust flew from the rutted 
tar of the street. 


"Halt!' 


Galitsin walked towards the rifle. "Were you shooting at me, soldier?’ It 
was like crawling on to the tank again, a fierce disregard of what was going 
to happen next, a singing defiance of the worst that could happen. But these 
were his own comrades. There would be no medals for this afternoon's 
work. 


The rifleman peered at him, dropped the butt of his 
weapon to the ground. 'Comrade Captain ! I am sorry. I did not recognise 
you. The smoke...' 


‘Where is your commanding officer?’ 
‘Down the street, Comrade Captain.’ 


'I will go to him. Cover me. Ladies!' He beckoned them, and after a 
moment they came, hurrying, holding hands. 


The soldier gaped. Kirsten's raincoat was stained and dirty, her blonde hair 
wisped, she limped, wearing a pair of Irena's shoes. Irena was wearing her 
best black dress, a green coat, and a beret, she looked as if she might be 
going to a theatre. Only her hair was untidy. 


Galitsin marched down the pavement, towards the rest of the patrol, which 
was emerging from another house, driving two pale-faced boys from the 
doorway. "Who is in command here?’ 


The lieutenant saluted, staring first at the women, and then at Galitsin's 
torn and bloodstained uniform. "Lieutenant Kubbel, Comrade Captain. 
'A. P. Galitsin, Comrade Lieutenant. I need transport’ 


'Galitsin?' The lieutenant's frown deepened. 'A. P. Galitsin, the new Army 
Champion. I have seen your photograph in Schachmaty, Comrade Captain. 
This is a great honour.’ 


"Yes, yes,' Galitsin said. 'A car, man. 


‘But you were reported missing on 22nd October, Comrade Captain. It 
was assumed that you had been killed by the insurgents.’ 


Galitsin smiled. ‘Someone was previous with that report, comrade. I was 
on a mission in Buda, certainly. Now it is completed. For the past twelve 
days I have been hiding from the fascists. These two ladies are agents of the 
Fourth Bureau, and it is my duty to get them to safety as rapidly as possible. 
You have a radio?’ 


‘Of course, Comrade Captain. 


"Then call a car for me. One of these women is exhausted and can go no 
farther." 


‘Of course, Comrade Captain.’ Kubbel summoned his wireless operator, 
while Irena and Kirsten each took the hint and sank to the pavement. 


‘And, Comrade Lieutenant,’ Galitsin said. 'As I have been reported 
missing, it would only cause confusion were you to mention my name. I 
will explain the situation when I return to headquarters.’ 


‘Of course, Comrade Captain.’ The lieutenant saluted, bowed to the two 
women, gave orders. 


‘It will not be long now, ladies,' Galitsin said. "We will remain here, 
Comrade Lieutenant, and wait for the car. You and your men continue your 
duties. You are flushing out the fascists?’ 


"That is correct, Comrade Captain.’ Kubbel lowered his voice. 'And we are 
under orders to take no prisoners, where it is proved that these people are 
disruptive elements. These men were found with arms in their hands." 


Galitsin looked from one to the other of the two boys, Standing close 
together, staring at the officers. 


'So if you will excuse me, Comrade Captain,’ Kubbel signalled his 
sergeant. The sergeant saluted, called two of his men, and tapped the first 
young man on the shoulder, pointing at the street corner. 'It will be done 
discreetly, of course, Comrade Captain, so as not to disturb the ladies. But I 


am not sure it is safe for you to remain here by yourselves. There will 
certainly be other fascist elements in the neighbourhood, not yet disarmed. 


"Then lend me your pistol, Comrade Lieutenant,' Galitsin smiled. 'I handed 
mine over to the fascists as a safe conduct, and the bastards forgot to give it 
back.’ 


The lieutenant unstrapped his weapon. 'Undercover work is something for 
which I lack the stomach, Captain Galitsin. I salute you.' 


Galitsin buckled the belt around his waist, saluted in turn. 'Your work is 
equally valuable, Comrade Lieutenant. Now take your men about their 
duty.’ 


He watched the patrol continue down the street, smashing doors, 
shattering windows. The liberators. But at least they were brave men. Who 
thought him even more courageous than themselves. 


'I would not have believed it possible,’ Kirsten said. 'It is just like a spy 
film.' 


‘What is a spy film?’ Irena asked. 


‘It is a movie, stupid. A very popular subject In the West The hero is 
always some British or American amateur, accidentally caught up in 
intelligence work, who outwits the stupid communists and makes a 
sensational getaway at the end with some vital piece of microfilm. And he 
always has a beautiful girl in tow, of course.’ 


'I have two beautiful girls,’ Galitsin said. "That will prove more difficult.’ 


"Well, that's a relief,’ Kirsten said. 'I thought you were blind.’ Her spirits 
had returned now that she could see the pattern of her escape forming about 
her. A pattern which would take her back into her own world, to hate and to 
scheme and to plot all over again. While her companions . . . Galitsin 
glanced at Irena Szen. She was excited, too. And happy. She was an 
uncanny mixture of utter innocence, and, indeed, utter ignorance, mingled 


with tremendous human experience, carefully observed. But she needed her 
humans one by one, and on her terms, to be able to understand them, to 
dissect them with that sharp little brain of hers. 


And Alexander Galitsin? Oh, Galitsin was a brave man. He had handled 
that situation without a touch of fear or doubt. For the first time he realised 
that he could get them out of Budapest. That it might even be easy, 
provided he kept his head and his nerve. And if all went well. But 
everything went well only in those sugar-sweet movies Kirsten enjoyed. 
The dull sounds of the reconquest of Budapest were punctuated by two 
sharper noises, close at hand. 


"Rifle shots! Irena seized his arm. 


'They are shooting those two boys,' Kirsten said. 'Is that not right, 
Comrade Captain?’ 


"Here is the car,’ Galitsin said. The smoke had drifted across the street, 
drooping lower, and then cleared again in a puff of wind. The houses were 
etched in the noonday sun. And the heavy car rumbled towards them, 
bumping over the rubble which had accumulated during a fortnight of 
chaos. 


"The car stopped, the driver got out, saluted. 'Comrade Captain!’ 


‘Get in, ladies.’ Suddenly Galitsin was nervous, desperate to sit behind the 
wheel and gun the engine. He forced himself to remain still, hands clasped 
behind his back. ‘Now, Corporal,’ he said. 'I must ask you to walk back to 
headquarters. I am on a special mission with these two ladies, who are 
agents of the Fourth Bureau.’ 


The corporal hesitated. "That will not be possible, Comrade Captain. I am 
not allowed to leave my car.' 


'I have given you an order, Corporal.' 


From the back seat Kirsten made a gesture, indicating that now was the 
moment for dropping the mask. It would be perfectly simple; the corporal 
also wore a revolver, but he would never draw it on a captain. 


'If you will permit me to use the car radio,' the corporal said, 'I will 
contact company headquarters and clear the matter with them. Have I your 
permission, Comrade Captain?" 


'No.' Galitsin drew his revolver. The corporal stared at it, but Galitsin's 
attention was already taken by the three men coming round the corner. The 
sergeant and his two riflemen, returning from an execution. 


'Drive!' Galitsin yelled. "You! Drive!’ 


Kirsten threw herself over the back rest and into the front seat, a flurry of 
flying skirts and long pale legs. The engine was still running, and the gears 
grated as she threw them into low. Irena screamed and reached for the door, 
but the car was already moving too fast, swinging in a tight arc for the 
nearest corner, slewing on two wheels. The sergeant shouted, and his men 
opened fire, but the bullets were wild, and within seconds the car was out of 
sight. The corporal stood to attention, in front of Galitsin, gazing at the 
pistol. The sergeant ran up the street, saluted. 'I am sorry, Comrade Captain. 
But they will not get far. Once I regain the patrol we will send a radio 
message, and they will be stopped at the next checkpoint.’ 


Galitsin replaced the pistol in his holster. 


The Pontiac stopped with a squealing of brakes. Nancy Connaught always 
drove with a squealing of brakes. Cars were enormous, complicated pieces 
of machinery which either went very fast or didn't go at all. ‘She'll take 
about twenty,’ she said, rolling down her window. 


The girl smiled, and shook her head. 'One only this afternoon, I'm afraid, 
miss.’ 


"You have got to be joking, darling. Wake up, Galahad, and come to the 
rescue of a damsel in distress.' 


Alan Shirley opened his eyes, sat up. 'I'm afraid she probably means 
business. There's a rumour going around the place that petrol rationing is 
about to be introduced.’ 


‘And he never told me.' Nancy pushed her head out of the window. "Listen, 
doll, if you could manage three, I'll be your friend for life. This crate drinks 
gas like I drink bourbon, and we've still twenty miles to go. 


The girl hesitated, and then nodded. 'I suppose we could make it three, 
miss.’ 


Nancy pulled a couple of pound notes from the glove compartment You 
and me are buddies.' She started the engine, slipped it into drive. 'Say, 
Galahad, I suppose if you admit mere's a rumour, then it's a cert I thought 
the war was over?’ 


‘It's a British habit not to start paying for their wars until they're done.’ 

'So what do we do about it?’ 

‘Queue up and get our coupons.’ 

“You, too?’ 

"Well, of course, I have to do a certain amount of official travelling. Now, 
if you'd settle down and go to work for a reputable newspaper, instead of 


freelancing about Europe3 you could probably get an increased allowance 
yourself.’ 


‘Some things just aren't worth it.’ She gunned the engine over the top of 
the hill, braked once again, ‘Isn't that something?" 


The fields fell away from the narrow road, and Lyme Bay lay before 
them, sparkling blue-green in the pale November sunlight 


‘I could sit and look at that all day,’ Nancy said. 'If I can't raise enough 
petrol to get back to London, I'll spend the winter right here. And it's all 
mine. Not a tripper until next Whitsun.' 


Shirley lit two cigarettes, stuck one between her lips. "The town is down 
that road to the right, if I remember. 


‘Correct. But we stay up here.’ She turned the Pontiac on to a narrow, 
bumpy track; coarse grass brushed the wings. 


"When you said it was right next to the road I assumed that it was in the 
village.’ 


‘I thought intelligence officers were never allowed to assume anything?" 
'My dear girl, all intelligence work is based upon intelligent assumption. 


'Is that a fact?’ She turned through a rotting gateway, braked, raised a 
cloud of dust which eddied about the car, opened the door, stepped out, 
holding on to her headscarf and letting her skirt fly as die wind gusted 
around her. ‘Voila!’ 


Shirley sighed, moved his gaze from the slender legs, to the white-walled 
cottage, walked round the front, hands clasped behind his back. "There must 
have been some nice roses here once, 


There'll be some nice roses there again, if you'll turn the soil.’ Nancy 
produced an enormous bunch of keys, unlocked the door. It creaked as she 
pushed it open, sagged from rusting hinges. ‘Must get an oil can. Now let's 
open a window. I was down last weekend, stocking a few goodies,, so it's 
not quite so primitive as it seems. The gas is connected, but not the 
electricity, as yet There's an oil lamp.' 


Shirley crossed the bare wooden floor, testing each board, checked as a 
car hurried by in the distance. "That gave me a bit of a start. Must be all of a 
mile from the village.’ 


‘And not a telephone. That's the thing I like about it Mind you, I'd be a bit 
nervous if I didn't have my old black belt to fall back on.' She unscrewed 
the thermos. ‘Bother. It's melting. This will be my only cold drink.’ She 
measured Scotch into one glass, bourbon into the other. 


'I didn't know you went in for judo.’ 


'I don't. My black belt holds up my stockings, and that's twice as effective. 
How.' 


‘Cheers. And congratulations. It's in a better state than I'd expected. What 
about furniture? A table and two chairs in here. One chair in the living 
room...' 


"There's a bed upstairs. And a sort of dressing table. A desk with a mirror.’ 
‘Only one bedroom?’ 
‘I'm afraid so,' she said. 'It's that kind of a cottage." 


'Mmmm.' He put down his glass. "Then do you mind if I kiss you? I'd have 
done it before, but I wasn't sure how you'd feel about that sort of thing.’ 


She put her arms round his neck. "What an awful lot we have to learn 
about each other.' 


‘Do you know, sweetheart, I could fall in love with you all over again.’ 
She frowned. "You'll have to fill me in on the missing link.’ 


"Well, I was in love with you. Years ago. I was madly in love with you. 
But being a sensible chap, when you turned me down, I fell out of love with 
you again, as rapidly as possible.’ 


‘Must be nice to have a will of iron. And now it's coming back?’ 
‘Like toothache.’ 


"Well, use that tremendous willpower again, darling’. 


"Now you've lost me.' 


She disengaged herself, refilled their glasses. "We're here for the weekend. 
Let's leave Monday to worry about itself. Me, I just want to relax. Did you 
bring those Beardsley things?’ 


'No.' 


‘Never mind. We can look at each other instead. Take a tour.' She held his 
hand, climbed the creaking staircase, opened a door. "This is it. But there's a 
big back garden, completely overgrown.’ 


He sat on the bed, took her on his knee. "What did bring this on?’ 


She removed her glasses, slid them across the table. The sloping roof 
seemed to brush the top of her head. "There was a brief period, last week, 
when I thought we were for it, The whole kit and caboodle.' 


"And now we've climbed down.' 


"Now you've shown all the restraint one expects from the British.’ 


"Don't you believe it,' Shirley muttered, busy with a button. 'My God, I do 
believe they are.' 'Are what?’ 'Are real.' 


“You have a lean and hungry look, yon Alan. I'm afraid I don't give milk.’ 
She released him, kicked off her shoes, lay down with a sigh, hands behind 
her head, remembered her scarf after it was already crushed, and sent it 


floating into the corner of the little bedroom. 'So I'm happy. Happy to have 
another chance at life." 


"Well, you can take it from me, darling, I'm happy to be elected. 


She looked down on his head. He was going bald, little traces of scalp 
showing through the pale carrot. And he was so hungry. But so was she. 
Hungry, and uneasy, all at the same time. 'And do you think we have the 
right to be happy when there are so many dead Egyptians and Israelis and 
even a few Englishmen and Frenchmen lying around the place?’ 


He was deep in a valley. She was a woman of valleys, and sudden firm 
ridges. He was surprised to discover that, for all her suggestion of 
plumpness she had the waist of a ballet dancer, and a figure to match her 
legs. Always excepting the swelling, white-fleshed, blue-veined, cherry- 
nippled mounds. 'I could say what about all the dead Hungarians. And I do 
hope you're not a between-the-sheets philosopher. 


Her breathing was suddenly deeper. "You are the first gentle Englishman 
I've ever met. Most of them are positively abrasive.' 


He propped himself on his elbow to look down at her, at the sweat 
gleaming on her neck and shoulders, at the rhythmic rise and fall of her 
belly. 'As you are the first quick American I've ever met. I see a remote 
possibility of us accomplishing something unique, given time. But talking 
about Hungary ...' 


Her eyes were closed. "We won't, you know. It never happens. Never, 
never, never. Never just so. And we weren't talking about Hungary." 


"We were. I suddenly remembered a piece of information we monitored 
out of Moscow the other day. Do you remember your chess-playing hero 
with the Scottish lineage? He's gone round the bend. He was reported 
missing, in Buda, on 22nd October, and presumed killed. But apparently he 
was captured by the patriots, and knocked about so much he's in a 
psychiatric hospital.' 


‘For Jesus's sake.’ She opened her eyes, squinted to focus on his face. 'Say, 
that really cuts you up.' 


‘Funny about people. He was one of those I assumed I'd run into again, or 
at least hear of again. Just instincts, you know. Nine times out of ten they're 
wrong.’ 


"You did hear from him again. From me. Poor old A. P. Galitsin. Although 
he probably had it coming to him. You know, I can't help going along with 
old John Foster Dulles in thinking there's no room for gunboat diplomacy in 
the second half of the twentieth century, but hell, you people were trying to 
protect a lifeline, and you have to respect that. But the Russians smashing 
down that poor little country, ugh! And yet ... he really did look like a 
decent boy. You know what ? You've quite put me off.' 


He got up, picked up their glasses. 'Me too. I'll pour, shall I, and we'll 
drink a toast to Alexander Petrovich and his mind, wherever it may be.' 


Il 


Darkness, given a sufficient quantity of it, has a quality of hardness. Too 
much darkness is like being enclosed in solid air, not necessarily 
claustrophobic to the lungs, unless you are already given that way, but 
claustrophobic to the mind. To think great thoughts, you need great 
horizons, endless expanses; you need to be in a desert, on a grassy plain, at 
sea on a Clear day. To think even coherently you need a fair-sized room, 
preferably with an open window, out of which you can lean from time to 
time, not for the fresh air, but for the change of scenery. Utter darkness 
makes thought impossible. 


Galitsin the philosopher. 'Have you never read A. P. Galitsin, comrade? 
One of the really original minds thrown up by the Soviet regime in its early 
days. 


Dreams, yes. Strange dreams, startling fantasies. Darkness aids those. 
Brilliant lights, exploding and carving through the midnight. Drooping lips, 


glowing red, parted. Swelling breasts, some uptilted, some sagging, all 
tumescent. Slender groins, gently carpeted. Long legs, a wealth of thigh and 
calf. Definitely dreams, because none of those could truly be applied to 
Irena, except perhaps the thrust of her nipples. Irena's nipples never 
receded. She had learned the secret of longevity in nipples. 


And he could not imagine backsides. He could remember Irena's backside. 
But memory was fading, with every hour, every second of darkness. 
Memory not only of backsides. He said, 'My name is Alexander Petrovich 
Galitsin.' This was important. 'I was born on January 4th, 1927, when there 
was snow on the ground.' This was important. There was snow on the 
ground now. But it was less important than his name. What was a year here, 
a year there ? 


'I have been in this cell for three weeks.’ Perhaps this was the most 
important thing of all. Whether one is approaching one's thirtieth or thirty- 
first birthday is not relevant Whether one has lived with oneself for three 
weeks or four, for twenty-one days or twenty-two, for five hundred and four 
hours or five hundred and five hours, this is important. To become uncertain 
about time is the first step on the road away from control, and in the 
darkness only control is sanity. 


Because in the darkness other knowledge is lacking. Why are you here? 
Why have you been here for three weeks, asked no questions? Not even 
punished, except by loneliness, after the first day. The first day had been 
bad. He could still feel the boot in his ribs. But that had quickly ended. At 
first he had presumed this was punishment, never knowing when the door 
would open and the boots would come tramping down the stone steps. 
Instead the light had gone off. After a week of unending glare, unending 
publicity, it had gone off. Off, off, off. Never had an event been so blessed. 
Fourteen days ago. Twenty thousand, one hundred and sixty minutes of 
darkness, of silence, except for the twice-daily scrape of the plate being 
thrust through the hatch, and even the hatch admitted no light. Once he had 
tried hanging on to the plate, because it was connected with the hatch by a 
steel rod, and thirty minutes after it appeared it was withdrawn again. So he 


had held on to it, allowed himself to be dragged across the floor, had his 
hands and head bashed against the iron hatch. And the plate had gone, into 
the darkness. But here, in the darkness, one could live like an animal, 
without disgust, whereas in the light it had been impossible. In the darkness 
constipation was unknown, and so was continence. There was no necessity. 


But what happened when the light went on again? 


Tigran Dus straightened his collar, adjusted the lie of his shoulder belt. 
Contrast was always important. He had had his uniform pressed especially 
for this moming, had shaved with special care, cleaned his teeth twice. He 
walked up and down the small room, stood at the window and looked down 
at the snow-piled yard, sat at the desk and crossed his legs. He could almost 
see his face reflected in his own boots. He rang the bell on his desk. 


It occurred to him that he was nervous. There was much more at stake 
here than the life of Alexander Petrovich Galitsin. Much of what was at 
stake he would not admit even to himself. His own career was involved, 
certainly. And why? There were other equally important plans to be made, 
other plans to be disrupted. But Galitsin was important to his plans. He 
wished he could be sure how important were a pair of unusually slender 
Ukrainian legs. 


Knuckles played across the door. 'Come!' Tigran Dus leaned back in his 
chair, lit a cigarette. 


A soldier opened the door, allowed Galitsin to enter. Another guard 
marched behind the prisoner. 


‘Leave him,' Tigran Dus said. 


They saluted, withdrew, closed the door. Galitsin stood in the centre of the 
room, blinking, unaccustomed to the light. His shaven head glistened with 


water, and his uniform, if rumpled, was clean. Of course, he would not have 
worn it for three weeks. He swayed. 


“You may sit down, Alexander Petrovich,’ Tigran Dus suggested. 


Galitsin lowered his gaze, slowly, to the figure behind the desk. He looked 
older than his thirty years. His face was tired. He took a step forward, 
groped at the back of the straight chair, drew it to him with the utmost 
caution, sat down with a sudden movement, as if his knees could support 
him when standing straight but not after they commenced to bend. 'I thank 
you, Comrade Colonel.’ 


‘And where have you been, the last three weeks?’ Tigran Dus asked, with 
some jocularity. 


‘Alone, Comrade Colonel. Alone in the darkness.’ 
'Then you will have had ample time to think.’ 


‘One does not think in the darkness,' Galitsin explained, with great 
patience. 'It is not good for thinking. One is alone, with one's excrements, 
and one's needs. One feels." 


Tigran Dus frowned. 'For a professional soldier, Alexander Petrovich, you 
are in many ways confoundedly fastidious. But they came for you this 
morning.’ 


"Yes, Comrade Colonel. They stood me beneath the shower baths for an 
hour. Do you think they will also wash out my cell?’ 


‘Undoubtedly,’ Tigran Dus said. ‘And they gave you back your uniform.’ 
Galitsin looked down at himself. 'It no longer fits.’ 


‘It still has its ribbons, Comrade Captain. And they also gave you a good 
meal?’ 


Galitsin raised his head. "Yes, Comrade Colonel. They gave me a good 
meal. I will undoubtedly have diarrhoea.’ 


'Then they will give you something for that as well,' Tigran Dus said. 'And 
apart from the offence to your nostrils, you have been well treated?’ 


'I have not been treated at all, Comrade Colonel.' 


Tigran Dus smiled. "Your brain is still working, and that is good.' He 
stubbed out his cigarette, leaned forward. ‘Has it occurred to you that you 
are an uncommonly lucky young man, Captain Galitsin? You are a deserter 
in time of war. You attempted to deceive your own comrades. You stole an 
army vehicle. All for the sake of a tart. I sometimes wonder if you have not 
gone mad.’ 


Galitsin gazed at Tigran Dus. 'I should have been shot, Days ago. Why 
was I not shot, Comrade Colonel?’ 


'I agree that you deserved it. But heroes, army chess champions, shooting 
men like that is a bad business. Bad for morale. Bad for discipline. Bad for 
comradeship, too. It makes one wonder who in all the world is to be trusted. 
So you have had a breakdown, while we decided what to do with you. What 
to do about you. It might help us to understand your motivation. Tell me 
why, Alexander Petrovich. Tell me about this woman, Irena Szen. Most 
officers from Budapest smile when they speak of her.’ 


‘She was a whore,’ Galitsin said. 'It is possible to love a whore.’ 


‘Presumably. And is it also possible for a whore to love a soldier? A 
Magyar whore to love a Soviet soldier? In Budapest? In 1956?" 


"We had met before.’ Galitsin raised his head. 'In Pest. In 1945.' He 
frowned. 'But you were there, Comrade Colonel.’ 


Tigran Dus got up, walked to the window, looked down at the line of 
prisoners taking their morning exercise, padding through the snow. He 


allowed his memory to roam over a pair of pale, perfectly formed legs, 
breasts to be cupped in a man's hand. He thought, What an amazing place 
this world is. And what a fool I am. He said, "There were two girls in that 
house in Pest. And you were helping two women to escape from Buda.' 


"That is correct, Comrade Colonel.' 
‘And the other woman? Was she also your mistress?’ 
'No,' Galitsin said. 'She was a friend of Irena's.' 


'A girl with yellow hair,’ Tigran Dus said softly. ‘And I thought her of no 
account. You see before you something of a failure, Alexander Petrovich, 
and I had expected to admit that to no man. Did this other woman have 
yellow hair?’ 


Galitsin was gazing at him, no longer blinking, but frowning. Yes, Comrade 
Colonel.' 'And she wore a white raincoat?’ Yes, Comrade Colonel.' 'And she 
was from England?’ "Yes, Comrade Colonel.’ 


‘And she once lay on the floor before me,' Tigran Dus said sadly. "There 
was blood all over her face. I wanted to wash her face, to look at it, and I 
did not do so.’ 


'She had a beautiful face, Comrade Colonel. Her face is still beautiful, but 
bitter." 


'I am sure of that.' Tigran Dus returned to his desk, sat down, leaned 
forward. 'Tell me the truth, Alexander Petrovich. You went to Madam 
Csank's, and you met this woman Irena Szen, and you discovered you were 
falling in love with her .. .' 


'I discovered that I had always been in love with her.' 


‘And did you discover that she was also in love with you? Had always 
been in love with you?’ 


'I do not think so. Perhaps she was flattered. Perhaps she just wanted a 
rest.' 


‘Perhaps. So she left Madam Csank's. For good?’ 


‘She told Madam Csank that she was not well. She knew our arrangement 
could not be permanent’ 


‘Of course. And she lived off of what you gave her. Your pay is what? 
Two hundred roubles a month? A prostitute like Irena Szen could earn that 
in a single night at Madam Csank's.' 


'It was sufficient.’ 
‘And you, of course, have no dependants. And so you spent all the leave 
you could obtain in Buda. No doubt Szen asked you certain questions?" 


Galitsin shook his head. 'No, Comrade Colonel. She was not a fascist 
agent. She asked me nothing.’ 


‘And the blonde woman? She was there too?" 

'No.' 

‘But she was there at the end.' 

"That is correct, Comrade Colonel.' 

You knew she was coming to Buda?’ 

*No. When I got to the apartment, on the Tuesday night, she was already 


there. Even Irena had only just been informed she was coming. By 
telegram.’ 


'Did you see the telegram?’ 


"No, Comrade Colonel.' 
‘And what did you think of her?' 


'I didn't think of her, Comrade Colonel. I had been beaten up by a 
Hungarian mob. I had a wound in the head, and I was not quite conscious. 
Over the next two days I was very ill. I think I must have had concussion. 
When I was myself again the city was in the hands of the patriots.’ 


‘Let us at least keep our terminology right, Alexander Petrovich. The city 
was by then in the hands of the fascist reactionaries.’ Tigran Dus smiled. 
"You are in no position to be anything but correct. And this blonde woman 
was there with you all this time?’ 


"No. She and Irena, well, they had been lovers.’ Galitsin flushed. 


'My dear captain, I have managed to exist on this earth for fifty-four 
years. I have encountered most of humanities’ idiosyncrasies.’ 


"Well, they quarrelled over me. Over Irena's desire to protect me. And 
Kirsten left. We did not see her again for nearly a fortnight.’ 


‘Kirsten?’ 

"Kirsten Moeller.’ 

‘Kirsten Moeller. And then she came back, and you agreed to smuggle 
them out of Buda. Why did you do that, Comrade Captain?’ 

Galitsin shrugged. 'I assumed that I was going to be shot as a deserter in 


any event. I wished to save Irena's life.’ 


'Irena's life? Do you suppose anyone was going to harm Irena Szen? Even 
bullets cost money, Alexander Petrovich.’ Tigran Dus lit a cigarette. "The 
idea of escaping from Buda was Moeller's?' 


"Yes, Comrade Colonel. But Irena wanted to go too.' 


‘And you agreed to help them. Tell me, Alexander Petrovich, do you know 
why Moeller came to Budapest?’ 


‘Irena said she had come to address the students.' 


‘She is a fascist agitator. One of the most dangerous fascist agitators in 
Europe.’ 


'I knew she was some sort of an agitator." 


‘And as such she was responsible for the deaths of several of your 
comrades. Yet you agreed to help her?’ 


Galitsin raised his head. "What does it matter, Comrade Colonel? I failed.' 
'On the contrary, Captain Galitsin. You were far too successful.’ 


As if a curtain had been drawn back, much of the premature age fell from 
Galitsin's face. "They got away?’ 


"We found the car, not far from Buda, but we have never located the two 
women. That was over a month ago. I would say it is extremely possible 
they made the Austrian border.’ 


"Thank God!' Galitsin said. 


'Thank God?' Tigran Dus echoed. ‘You are a very strange fellow, 
Alexander Petrovich. I begin to wonder if your having a Scottish mother 
was a good thing, after all. Do you understand the enormity of what you 
have done?’ 


Yes, Comrade Colonel.' 


'I doubt that, Alexander Petrovich. Let me give you some recent history. 
In October 1953 there was trouble in Austria, strikes and demonstrations 


against the occupation by the Allied powers, but principally aimed against 
our presence there. There was no bloodshed. It all went off very well. But 
there were anti-Soviet speeches and much inflammatory material was 
handed out. Our agents observed what they could, compiled quite a file on 
these fascists. One of them noted a young woman, blonde, in a white 
raincoat. Her name was Christina Hipp, and she seemed to originate in West 
Germany. But she took a plane to England.' He paused to light another 
cigarette. 'Do you remember that trouble in East Berlin ? There was a young 
blonde woman in a white raincoat there too. Her name then was Christine 
Smith, and she openly travelled from England this time. And then at 
Poznan, last June, when there was really serious trouble. She used the name 
Hipp there, but our man in charge was slow to react. And now in Buda, in 
October. Due to that incompetence I mentioned, we have never got closer to 
her than that white raincoat, but there is no doubt in my mind that she is the 
same woman, your friend Kirsten Moeller. And now at last, in Buda, we 
obtained information that she was seen entering the apartment of one Irena 
Szen, a well-known prostitute. Here at last is something we can get our 
hands on to. If not Kirsten Moeller, then the woman Szen, who will be able 
to tell us something about her friend. But what happened? The current Red 
Army Chess Champion has helped them to escape from the city. He 
snapped his fingers and they vanished. Like that.’ Tigran Dus snapped his 
fingers. 


Galitsin sighed. "They were going to England. That is what Kirsten said. 
Kirsten is married to an Englishman. 


"Named Moeller?’ 


'I do not think his name can be Moeller. She was to change her passport in 
Vienna.’ 


Tigran Dus pulled his long nose. 'How remarkable,’ he said at last. 'How 
very remarkable. Perhaps we may, as you say, thank God for your Scottish 
mother, after all, Alexander Petrovich. No doubt the events of the past few 
weeks have been very confusing to you. I suppose you have no idea what 


has really happened to you. Would you like me to tell you, Captain 
Galitsin? 


'I would be grateful, Comrade Colonel.' 


"You were captured by the insurgents in Buda and so horribly mistreated 
that you went mad. That news has been broadcast to the world. You are 
even more of a hero now, Comrade Captain. And the Hungarians are even 
more blackened for their unspeakable atrocities. 


"The two women know the truth.’ 


"The two women, I am perfectly sure, will keep their mouths shut as to 
what they know. They will wish to slip gently into forgetfulness, hoping to 
disappear from our files, before they will attempt to reappear. But it is you 
we are discussing. Having decided to treat your case in this fashion, 
Comrade Captain, we are left with only two alternatives. One is to let you 
go mad, as advertised. How long do you think it would take you to go mad 
in that hole of yours?" 


Galitsin gazed at him. 'I think about two months, Comrade Colonel. 
Perhaps less, now that I have already spent three weeks there.’ 


"You are not afraid of this prospect?’ 
"Yes, I am afraid of this prospect.’ 


'I wonder. I think perhaps you are a braver man than I had supposed. You 
have an unusual sort of courage, Comrade Captain. A courage which 
blossoms when you are alone, rather than, as with most men, in the 
company of your comrades. But you should not think only of yourself. No 
doubt you are aware that madness of this nature does not just happen. If it 
comes out, after ill-treatment, it is because it is already there, in the system. 
This sort of madness is hereditary. It would mean we would have to 
consider very seriously the mental state of all your relatives. Not that this 
would be a very large task. You have only three blood relatives left in the 
world, isn't that so, Comrade Captain?’ 


Galitsin made no reply. He gazed at Tigran Dus, his broad, square face 
expressionless. 


‘But of course,’ Tigran Dus said, "We have another alternative. You could 
recover, under the care of our skilful doctors. You could see Helena again, 
and your two charming nephews.’ Tigran Dus lit a fresh cigarette. 'I suppose 
you would be capable of making such a recovery, Alexander Petrovich?’ 


Galitsin said nothing. 


‘Of course, it would take time. A great deal of time. But that would be all 
to the good, from every point of view. We would need to be quite sure that 
you had, indeed, made a complete recovery. 


Galitsin waited. 


"But once we were sure of your recovery, Alexander Petrovich, we should 
seek to reward your courage and perseverance after your dreadful 
experience. What would you say to a trip to the West, Captain Galitsin? To 
Great Britain, perhaps, in view of your British forbears.' 


Galitsin gazed at him. 


'I think it might be a good idea for you to enter an English chess 
tournament,' Tigran Dus said. "The Hastings Tournament. It is the 
showpiece of British chess. We are not sending any entries this year, just to 
let them know that we disapprove of their aggression in the Middle East. 
But we shall certainly be entering two of our grandmasters for the Premier 
next year. I'm afraid we could not secure entry for you in the Premier, but 
I'm sure they'd be very pleased to have you in one of the lower sections. It 
would be excellent publicity. And then we could arrange for you to spend a 
few weeks touring the country. There is much of interest to be seen, and of 
course we would make much of the fact that you had a Scottish mother. It 
would all be very interesting.’ 


"Yes, Comrade Colonel,’ Galitsin said, 


"Well? What do you think of such a prospect?’ 'I think the blonde woman 
must be very important to you.’ 


Tigran Dus put out his cigarette, got up again. 'She is important, yes. Not 
so much for herself, Alexander Petrovich, as for the people she represents. 
She is the field agent She will tell us who her employers are. And you are 
the only person who really knows what she looks like." 


‘And you think she will come rushing out to welcome me, when I get to 
England?" 


'It is a possibility I think may be very likely. You say she is fond of Irena 
Szen. Now she has taken her to England, you may be sure they will remain 
in touch. And you would not be human, Alexander Petrovich, did you not 
seek to renew your so romantic acquaintance with Szen. Perhaps you could 
even advertise for her. Have you ever read the London Times ?' 


"No, Comrade Colonel.’ 


'I will procure some copies for you. It contains several romantic 
advertisements. You could think of something to equal them, I am sure. And 
Szen, remembering your love, the way you risked all for her, will certainly 
answer such an advertisement. 


"Yes, Comrade Colonel. But I must decline.’ 


Tigran Dus stood above Galitsin. "Listen to me, Alexander Petrovich. Do 
not be a fool. Does it not occur to you that this is the second time I have 
offered you your life? I could have shot you twelve years ago. I should 
have, according to the law. I did not. Do you think I did it for love of you? I 
had never seen you before in my life. I saved your life then, after I had 
talked with you, because I realised that you were too useful a human being 
to be carelessly destroyed. You are intelligent, you possess that unusual sort 
of courage I mentioned just now, and you speak a foreign language like a 
native. I marked you down then for the intelligence service, but I wished 
you to grow up a little, gain some experience. Now you are ready. Now, in 
fact, you have no alternative career. And now you can enter the Fourth 


Bureau at a moment of maximum efficiency, when there is a job of work to 
be done which no one can perform as well as you, which no one except you 
can perform at all. Life is treating you very well, Alexander Petrovich. You 
cannot go on rejecting nature's overtures. And on what are your objections 
based? You owe this Kirsten Moeller nothing.’ 


'I owe Irena Szen my life. More than that, perhaps." 


‘She means nothing to us. I can give you my word that we shall not harm a 
hair on her head. Think about it, Comrade Captain. And think about the 
alternatives. Not only for yourself.’ 


Galitsin raised his head. 'And afterwards, Comrade Colonel?’ 


‘Afterwards, Captain Galitsin? Why, afterwards we should have to see. 
But you would only benefit. Think about it, Alexander Petrovich. You are 
being offered a second chance at life.' 


Alexander Galitsin smiled. It occurred to Tigran Dus that he had not often 
seen Galitsin smile. 'No, Comrade Colonel,’ he said. 'A third chance.' 


IV 


Helena was very nervous. But Ewfim had said, They would not let you 
see him, sweetheart, if he were not recovered.' 


Recovered from what? Alexander had been so badly wounded in the Great 
Patriotic War, and now to be tortured by a band of Hungarian fascists 
seemed too much. Why were some people, Alexander and Mother, for 
example, so unlucky, and others, herself and Ewfim, for instance, so 
pampered throughout their lives? Mother's death had been horrible, so 
horrible it sometimes made her sick to think about it, but it was an exciting 


sickness, and afterwards the partisans had been so kind. Moscow in wartime 
had been exciting; the Comsomol had given everyone a vast sense of 
purpose. Times had been hard. There had never been enough food to eat, 
and there had been no new clothes. But there had been Ewfim; in wartime 
even Ewfim had been exciting. Since 1945 there had been no excitement. 
Her life had flown more placidly than the Moscow River. 


The car stopped, the guard saluted. Helena Isbinska, travelling like a 
general, or a member of the Praesidium, 


She smiled at him, and he averted his eyes. Perhaps she should have 
saluted. 


She drew her fur coat, her most prized possession, the mark of Ewfim's 
success, tighter around her, stamped her boots to dislodge some of the snow, 
looked up at the huge white, square building, the shuttered windows; she 
supposed military hospitals had to look like prisons. 


Her driver had come round the car to escort her up the snow-covered 
steps, to where the outer door was already opened, and. Tigran Dus, without 
a coat, was smiling and reaching for her hands, to draw her into the warmth 
of the vestibule. She pulled off her gloves, and he squeezed her fingers, 
kissed her on each cheek. 


'Helena Petrovna. Am I still your favourite ogre?’ 
“You are being very kind, Comrade Colonel’ 


"But you are still suspicious.’ He led her along a tiled passageway, showed 
her into a lift. The attendant clicked his heels, pressed the button. The 
machinery whirred softly. 'Now, you understand that Alexander Petrovitch 
is in a psychiatric ward. There are certain safeguards in such a ward. Not 
for Alexander, of course. But he is not the only patient.’ 


"Yes, Comrade Colonel. I understand.' He was gazing at her, and Tigran 
Dus's gaze was hard to meet. - 'Why do you look after Alexander so?’ 


Tigran Dus smiled, and the lift doors opened. 'I look after all of my men, 
Helena Petrovna.' 


She turned her head; his fingers were tight on her elbow. "Then I must 
congratulate you, Comrade Colonel. I never thought you could succeed.’ 


'I always succeed, Helena Petrovna. This is pompous, but true, fortunately. 
It is my business to succeed, or I would not hold my rank. Is that not 
correct?’ 


"Yes. Does this mean that Alexander is no longer a soldier?’ 


'He is more of a soldier than ever. Compared with the Fourth Bureau, the 
men in the line are sloppy moujiks.' "But he will be safer with you. 


"There is that point. Although he will certainly work harder. Are you 
confessing that you will now support the project?’ 


The passed two female nurses, very trim, very correct, perhaps even pretty, 
except for the hardness of their faces, the professional disinterest with 
which they glanced at Helena, the suspicion rather than the envy with which 
they noted the coat on her arm. 


'I would like Alexander to be safe,’ she said. 'I am glad about that. I am 
afraid of his being turned into a policeman. To policemen the rest of us are a 
different species, of which they disapprove.’ 


'Do you really think so?’ Tigran Dus paused at a white door, turned the 
handle. 'I do assure you that you are wrong, Helena Petrovna. Policemen are 
trained to be suspicious, perhaps. But once that suspicion is allayed, you 
will find no better friends.’ 


She glanced at him, and flushed. She could feel the heat in her cheeks. 
She thought, This man is old enough to be my father. And discovered she 
was excited. For the first time in thirteen years. 'Alexander!' 


He sat up in bed and smiled at her. He was thinner than when she had last 
seen him, but this was understandable. And there was now definitely grey 
in his hair as there were shadows under his eyes. But these too were natural. 
Of his health there could be no doubt. His fingers were warm and dry, his 
breath sweet, his kiss assured; his pyjamas were freshly laundered. ‘Helena. 
How good to see you.’ 


'I have brought you chocolates. Are you allowed chocolates?’ 


'He is allowed anything he wishes.' Tigran Dus brought up a chair for her, 
took her coat and hat in exchange. 


She sat down with a faint air of surprise. She had expected a ward, severe 
conditions; she had not been in hospital since little Alexander. But this was 
a private room, with its own washbasin, and carpeting on the floor. Only the 
barred window reminded her that she was not in a luxury apartment. But the 
barred window increased the feeling that she had moved out of her own, 
uneventful world into something different. Something exciting. 'You seem 
very comfortable.’ 


'I am very comfortable,’ he said. 'Mind you, I have only recently been 
moved here. Before then I was in a different room. Not quite so nice.’ He 
was smiling, but not at her. At Tigran Dus. And for the first time that she 
could remember Tigran Dus looked uncomfortable. No, not uncomfortable. 


Watchful. 'But now that I am truly on the road back to recuperation’ 
Alexander said, 'I have been given the best room in the hospital. But that is 
not all, Helena. When I am fully recovered I am being sent on a tour of 
England.’ 


‘And perhaps of one or two other countries as well,’ Tigran Dus said. 'A 
goodwill mission, you know. They are helpful to East-West relations, and 
Alexander Petrovich is an international figure now.' He smiled at them. 
‘And now I will leave you for a few moments. I am sure you have a great 
deal to talk about.’ 


The door closed, and there was silence in the room. Helena gazed at her 
brother. How well do I know him? she wondered. How much damage has 
already been done? "Tell me what happened?’ 


'I have not been well. Now I am recovered.' 
"You are not the sort of man to have a breakdown, Alexander.' 
'Is there that sort of a man, Helena?’ 


But she could no longer afford to be put off by his secretiveness. She 
moved to sit beside him on the bed, lowered her voice to a whisper. ‘Listen! 
You must not work for Colonel Dus. He and his kind are vicious, and you 
must not become vicious." 


Galitsin's smile was sad. 'I have no choice.’ 

‘Because you are a soldier? You have sheltered behind that reasoning for 
too long. 

‘Not for that reason.' 


‘Because if you do not he will punish you? I do not know what happened 
in Budapest, what happened the first time you were there, Alexander, but I 
know you did not go mad. So you got into trouble, and Colonel Dus is 
holding that over you. You must reject him. You must reject everything, if 
you are forced to.' 


Galitsin sighed. 'Do you not think I want to, Helena? You know, he is 
sending me to England. Do you not think the idea came to me, 
immediately...’ 


‘Of course. You must stay there. 


"You are asking me to desert the Soviet Union?’ 


"You will be deserting the Soviet Union the moment you go to work for 
Tigran Dus. And it would simply be a matter of making a choice as to 
which of your two nationalities is better for you. You are already half 
British.’ 


Galitsin frowned. 'I would never have expected to hear you speaking like 
this. Do you think like this?’ 'sometimes. Often. It is what Mother wished.’ 
'I cannot believe that. 


It is the truth, Alexander. She used to talk to me, because I was smaller, 
and she imagined I could not understand. So she talked, and I listened, and 
remembered. After they took her father she hated the Soviet. She loved 
Russia, she loved communism, the idea of socialism. But she hated the way 
it was practised in the Ukraine. She only stayed because of her love for 
Papa. After he died, it was too late, because of the war. But she wanted us 
to leave here, when we could.' 


'Us.' 


“You now, because it is urgent for you. I cannot leave Ewfim and die 
boys.’ 


You have discussed this with Ewfim?' 


Her face closed, and she moved away from him. 'Of course not. Ewfim 
would not understand. Don't worry, there is time for me, and for the boys, 
too. I would not leave without them. But they have to be older, to know 
what they are doing. You have to act now, Alexander. This will be your only 
opportunity.’ 


Galitsin's fingers closed on hers. 'It is not possible, Helena, even could I 
convince myself that it was right. Do you not understand why you are here?’ 


"To help persuade you to be a good agent for the Fourth Bureau. Colonel 
Dus trusts me.' 


‘Colonel Dus does not even trust himself. You are here to remind me of 
what I'm leaving behind, Helena. You are to be a hostage for my good 
behaviour.’ 


‘What nonsense. How can I be held responsible for what you do?' 
"You will be.' 


"What about Olga Kasperska? Her husband went to Paris on a business 
trip and never came back. Nothing happened to Olga. She even married 
again. 


"That was a business trip. This will be an assignment for the Fourth 
Bureau. It is a matter of security. It is a matter of Colonel Dus. The whole 
business has been arranged by him. He is manipulating us like a puppeteer, 
and when he is ready he will just let go of the strings." 


Helena Isbinska's face lit up as if someone had turned a switch. "Then 
undoubtedly you must stay in England.’ 'And send you to prison?’ 


Helena Isbinska laughed. There is no possibility of that happening, 
Alexander. Tigran Dus is in love with me. Can you not see that?’ 


"Men like Dus do not love, Helena.' 


'Everyone loves, Alexander. Those who attempt to reject it love more than 
anyone else. I am in no danger from Tigran Dus, believe me.' 


Galitsin gazed at her, and she flushed. She could imagine what he was 
thinking, what he was wondering. What about Ewfim? When did betrayal 
of Ewfim enter your mind, Helena? When did you decide that life was too 
boring and unchanging to be tolerated ? Was it that day in the Lenin Hills ? 
Or was it even before that, even before Tigran Dus first explored you with 
his eyes? 


‘And you would accept his love?’ Galitsin asked. 


Now at last she could enjoy a secret of her very own. Helena Isbinska 
smiled. 'Who knows, Alexander. Who knows?' 


Alan Shirley wrote in his diary. 'Page 7,035, Sth November, 1957. A year to 
the day since the end of the Suez fiasco. Perhaps I was pessimistic. Or 
perhaps because it has been such a good year for me personally I am able to 
overlook the faults here at home. Debit one credit squeeze. God knows how 
many serious strikes, and the British hydrogen bomb (I imagine). Credit 
Harold Macmillan (I think), the restoration of Anglo-U.S. relations, a 
splendid June, and Nancy. 'Particularly Nancy. 


‘News of interest, released today. A. P. Galitsin, Hero of the Soviet Union 
and Red Army Chess Champion, is to play at Hastings as part of a goodwill 
visit to this country. How very odd that there should be so much publicity 
given to Galitsin, that the Russians themselves should think it necessary to 
make an announcement on the matter, that they should be sending last 
year's Army Champion instead of the current holder. How very odd that 
Galitsin should have made such a remarkable recovery. I suspect that 
someone should keep an eye on Alexander Petrovitch Galitsin. But it will 
have to be someone the Russians would never suspect.’ 
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The Agent 


THE heat inside the room made the glass wall cloudy, beyond it, the sloping 
shingle beach faded down to a slate blue sea. It occured to Galitsin that he 
had never before seen snow falling on to the sea. He found it fascinating to 
watch the flakes kiss the surface of the water, and then disappear. He 
wondered if they melted immediately, or if they sank into the liquid, like 
drops of cream in a cup of tea, to bob back to the surface moments later. 


The empty beach and the sea were far more interesting than the interior of 
the room. Here all was noise and bustle, despite the large signs asking for 
silence, and the repeated cries of 'Ssssh!' from the various controllers. It was 
a large room, but the ceiling was low, and there were too many people. The 
international masters competing in the Premier tournament sat on a dais, 
separated from the hurly-burly by a rope, and had room to breathe and to 
move; the other sections, and there were some twenty of them, sat at long 
tables, elbows touching, cups of coffee confused, pencils rolling from one 
board to the next, exchanged pieces intermingled, while around them the 
spectators wandered to and fro, pointing out interesting positions and 
whispering their own solutions, extinguishing cigarettes and lighting others 
immediately. Galitsin wondered what the comments would be were 
someone to light up a cigarette in the Central Concert Hall while Botvinnik 
was playing Smyslov. Or while Galitsin had been playing Talwik, for that 
matter. 


He brought his attention back to the board, gazed at the earnest, 
bespectacled face opposite him. The young man had not moved for half an 
hour. Galitsin glanced at his score sheet. His opponent's name was 
Harrington. Now Harrington was going red in the face. He wished to 
express something, looked around the room for an interpreter. 'I speak 
English,' Galitsin said. 


‘Oh, I say. Do you?’ Harrington had a surprisingly deep voice. 'I was 
thinking that perhaps we should call it a draw. 


Galitsin smiled. 'I do not think the position is drawn, Mr. Harrington. I 
would like to play on for a little while.’ 


Harrington took off his glasses, polished them, replaced them on his nose. 
'Mmmm,' he said. "Yes, I suppose you're right. Then I'll resign, shall I? I 
don't think there's much I can do about it now.' He stood up, held out his 
hand. "Thank you very much. I'm backing you to win this section.’ 


Galitsin squeezed the limp fingers, sat down again, finished writing up his 
score sheet. A good beginning, certainly. He thought it would be very nice 
if he could win his section. 


‘Congratulations, Alexander Petrovich.' It was Rauser, beaming, red-faced 
as ever. 'A very satisfactory start.' Rauser possessed heavy shoulders, and 
narrow hips, looked top heavy. 


"Thank you, comrade.' Galitsin stood up. 'Where do I hand in my score?’ 


'At that desk in the corner, Comrade Captain.' Rauser pointed. 'But I will 
do it for you. There is someone wishes to speak with you. A newspaper 
reporter, eh?’ Rauser closed one eye. 'A young lady.’ 


Galitsin sighed. "Very well, comrade. But afterwards I should like to take a 
walk by myself. That is permitted?’ 


'My dear Alexander Petrovich, you may do whatever you wish. My 
business is simply to see that you are not annoyed or upset by any peculiar 
people.. Britain is full of peculiar people.’ 


‘And this lady?’ 


'Ah, she is American. There is nothing peculiar about Americans, 
Alexander Petrovich. They are very straightforward. I will see you at the 
hotel then. In one hour?’ 


Galitsin nodded. 'One hour, comrade.’ He shouldered his way through the 
crowd, out of the door and into the coffee room, where groups of men were 
huddled around various small boards, and his opponent of five minutes 
earlier was illustrating to a group of equally youthful kibitzers just how he 
had been ground into defeat by the Red Army Champion. On the far side of 
the room was the coffee bar, also well patronised, and beyond that the stairs 
leading up to the esplanade over their heads. To the fresh air and the snow. 
But first there was the American newspaper reporter. He hesitated, saw the 
red-head seated in the farthest corner, smoking a cigarette. Her presence 


recalled him to his situation. For just a little while he had been nothing 
more than a chess-player, pleased with himself for having won a well- 
conducted game, thinking of nothing more important than his chances in the 
tournament. Now he was again an agent in the Fourth Bureau. An agent 
who was being tempted. But for the time being it was necessary to play this 
game according to the rules laid down by Tigran Dus and Mikhail Rauser. 


He crossed the room, frowned as she raised her head. 'Alexander Galitsin. 
I think we may have met before. But you were not at the press conference?’ 


She smiled, shook hands. ‘I wanted to get you all to-myself. I'm Nancy 
Connaught. I met you in Moscow, oh, over a year ago now, Captain 
Galitsin. You weren't speaking English then. 


'That was unkind of me, Miss Connaught. I apologise. Mr. Rauser said 
you wished to ask me some questions.’ 


'What a ghastly thought. I wish to talk with you, if you don't mind.’ She 
opened her handbag, put away her notebook and her pencil. ‘See? No 


props.’ 
'I am flattered. Shall I get you a cup of coffee?’ 


"You can take me for a walk, if you like; the pubs open in half an hour.' 
She glanced at him. 'Or shouldn't you do things like that?’ 


This afternoon she wore a blue woollen dress, decorated with a gold 
brooch on the shoulder; over the back of her chair there was a leopard-skin 
coat. Her features were a shade too crisp to be called pretty, but the 
determined self-confidence which surrounded her wide mouth was 
extraordinarily attractive. And she had delightfully thin legs; he had 
forgotten about them. It occurred to him that he was becoming increasingly 
interested in legs. But Nancy Connaught could satisfy more youthful tastes, 
as well. 'I should like very much to take you for a walk. Miss Connaught. 
I'll get my coat." 


The red Rolls-Royce pulled into the kerb, slithering on the snow mist 
which drifted across the street. Barnes stepped out, opened the back door of 
the car with his invariable slight forward tilt from the waist. He was a tall 
young man; Christine Hamble had chosen him personally from a list of 
several applicants. He wore his hair long; the handsome, arrogant features 
and the long hair contrasted with the tailored khaki uniform, the cap set 
squarely on his head. His eyes were hungry as he looked at his mistress. 


'Thank you, boy.' Mrs. Hamble stepped down, brought her sable mink 
tighter with a shrug of her shoulders. Her mink hat sat on the side of her 
head; the yellow hair, so straight and crisp it might have been glued into 
place, lay softly on her collar. 'Come with me.' 


It was dusk, and the roar of the traffic on Park Lane was clearly audible, 
but Christine Hamble did not believe in travelling anywhere alone. She 
walked along the pavement, scattering snow with her black high-heeled 
boots, Barnes at her shoulder. They crossed the street, plunged into an even 
narrower alleyway, and he opened a street door. She stood in a small 
hallway, dimly lit but recently painted, looked it over, with a professionally 
critical eye. ‘I must replace that stair carpet. Remind me, boy.' 


Barnes bowed, picked up the speaking tube. 


"Yes?' The word rolled off the woman's tongue even at a distance of 
several floors. 


"Mrs. Hamble is here,' Barnes said. 
'Oh,' the woman said. 'Oh, yes. Please to come up.' 


Barnes replaced the tube, opened the lift door. Christine Hamble stepped 
inside, Barnes joined her, pressed the ascent button. The lift was so small 
their shoulders touched. 


'Lipstick?" 


Barnes shook his head slightly. 


Mrs. Hamble pouted, holding her lips steady. Barnes took the tube from 
his jacket pocket, stroked the colour on to the thrusting, creased flesh, 
slowly, carefully. The lift came to a halt, but he continued his task, frowning 
with concentration. Then he replaced the lipstick, took out a small mirror. 
Christine Hamble gazed at herself for a moment, thrust out her tongue, 
allowed the extreme tip to protrude between her teeth. Barnes leaned 
forward, closed his own teeth on the end of her tongue, held it there for a 
second, stepped backwards to open the door. 


Thank you, boy.’ She entered a small hall, and Barnes hurried in front of 
her. The maid was a Negress, small, with anxious eyes, hastily straightening 
her white cap as she helped the chauffeur remove Mrs. Hamble's coat, 


‘Madam has a client, just this moment, Mrs. Hamble. If you will wait in 
the other room?' 


Barnes opened the door. Christine Hamble went into a bedroom decorated 
in green: green carpet, green walls, even green ceiling. The two chairs were 
upholstered in green, the double bed was covered with a green bedspread. 
The dressing table was mahogany, but the brushes and toilet articles were 
jade. Everything was new. 


Christine Hamble sat in one of the chairs, crossed her knees. Barnes lit a 
cigarette, inhaled, took it from between his own lips, placed it between hers. 
He knelt before her, slowly drew off her boots. She leaned back in the chair, 
her chin resting on the forefinger of her left hand, the light glinting from the 
diamond solitaire which pressed against her gold wedding band, watched 
his gaze straying up and down the nylon of her calves. After he had taken 
off the second boot she uncrossed her legs, placed the sole of her right foot 
on his jacket, slid it slowly upwards, caressed his neck with the stockinged 
toes, rested the leg on his shoulder. Now his gaze could follow the nylon 
roadway into the silk-shrouded forest he longed to explore. His eyes were 
more angry than hungry, and there were pink spots in his cheeks. His hand 
closed on her ankle, tightened. He wanted to squeeze until the thin bones 
snapped beneath his fingers. Slowly he forced the leg back, making her 
bend her knee, pushing the foot upwards until it was in front of him,- and 


then easing it forward again, to kiss the sole, and take each toe into his 
mouth, one after the other, sucking the crushed nylon. 


The inner door opened. Renee Smith wore high-heeled pumps and a 
yellow velvet dressing robe decorated with black dragons. She carried a 
brush in her right hand, and drew it through her long, thin brown hair with 
slow, easy movements, dragging it all the way from her scalp and down 
beyond her shoulder blades. The youthful hair, set around the haunted face, 
thinner now than it had ever been, and the gaunt body gave her a quality of 
ugliness that was almost beautiful, or a beauty that was almost ugly, 
depending upon what one wished from her. Renee Smith, was all things to 
all men. And all things to all women. 


Christine Hamble placed her foot on Barnes' mouth, and pushed. He 
overbalanced, put his hands behind himself to brace himself, backed away 
from her, still in this faintly obscene posture, like a Russian dancer, and rose 
to his feet. He bowed to Renee Smith, backed to the door, closed it behind 
him. He left the room, but his presence remained, a faint scent, after shave 
and deodorant mixed, but more a physical desire so great it filled the room 
like cigarette smoke. 


Irena Szen stooped beside the bedside table, took out a decanter of port, 
poured herself a glass. She raised the decanter, but Kirsten Moeller shook 
her head. Irena Szen finished her drink, with a single inhalation, replaced 
the glass and the decanter in the cupboard. "Why do you do that to him?’ 


'Why do you do that to yourself? You will get gout. A whore with gout. 
What a fantastic thought.’ 


'My grandfather had gout. One could afford it, then. And I need my 
strength.’ Irena Szen bent over Kirsten Moeller, received the privilege of 
nipping the end of the pointed tongue. 'For the past hour I have entertained 
Charles Manly. You have never been bitten by Charles?’ 


'God forbid.' 


"Well, that is all he really wants to do. And his teeth are false, so he cannot 
tell how hard he is biting. And if you show pain it encourages him to bite 
even harder. I have now taken the night off. I have no choice. Any man 
looking at my body would immediately ring for the doctor. There is 
even blood. I charge him three times my normal fee, and yet I am out of 
pocket. But that boy, he would make you into a woman again. 


'He shall,’ Kirsten Moeller agreed. "But he must be trained first. Trained 
in every way. There is a method of longevity practised in the East. You 
must have heard of it The male makes an entry, and brings himself to the 
very point of orgasm, and then withdraws and washes in cold water. This is 
repeated time and again, for as long as the male heart will stand the 
pressure, and the male willpower, presumably. Can you imagine what 
happens when, after several hours, he no longer withdraws?’ 


'The female gets cancer of the womb.' 


‘Oh, you! You are obsessed with that nonsense. Yours must be like leather 
by now. Do you have a cigarette?’ 


Irena Szen took a packet of cigarettes and a box of matches from the 
bedside table, tossed them on to Kirsten's lap. She sat on the bed, knees 
drawn up, chin resting on her hands. Kirsten Moeller thought it truly 
remarkable how a woman with such an old face could look so like a little 
girl. Presumably this was an important part of her charm. ‘But the penis,’ 
Irena said, ‘and the heart, are merely little bits of tissue. You are using the 
cold-water treatment on that boy's mind.' 


Kirsten Moeller smiled, stretched out her legs. 'I cannot imagine what it is 
going to be like. Sometimes I am even a little bit frightened of it. It will be 
like flying to the moon, or diving to the bottom of the ocean. 


‘And just as dangerous. You have had your face smashed in once already. 
I'd have thought you'd be more careful. And I wish you'd let me know when 
you are coming. It is only just after eight o'clock. What an hour. Where is 
Jonathan at this hour?’ 


‘At his club. I am to pick him up at nine. We are dining at the Cafe Royal.’ 
‘And will you tell him you have been here?’ 


Kirsten Moeller watched a smoke ring dissolving above her head. ‘I will 
tell him I dropped in to inspect one of the houses. You need a new stair 
carpet. I don't suppose you noticed. But it is not something he will attend to 
himself, you know. He is not interested. He is satisfied that I have a nose for 
property, and he likes the rents we collect. Who lives in our houses is no 
business of his. Are you afraid he will find out and wish to close you 
down?" 


Irena Szen lay down, arms and legs spread wide, occupying every corner 
of the bed at the same time. 'You would never let him do that,' Kirstie.' Her 
voice rippled with amusement Irena Szen was not often amused. 


Kirsten Moeller sat up. She frowned, took her lower lip into her mouth, 
removed a layer of lipstick. 'Sometimes, just now and then, I feel that you 
and I are growing apart, dear one. Now you have a secret. You have another 
apartment?’ 


'I can hardly afford this one." 


Kirsten Moeller got up, walked to the bed, stood above Irena. "You make a 
poor liar. I would not like you and I to drift apart, dear one. I would hate 
you to have a secret from me.’ 


"Who am I to have secrets, Kirstie?’ But the laughter had gone, and her 
eyes were closed. Her muscles were tensed, and the wide nostrils quivered. 


‘Because my teeth are sharper than Charles Manly's. And mine are not 
false, so I know just how hard to bite. The thought of having to leave this 
place amused you, for a moment, just then. Tell me why?’ 


‘Because I know there is no possibility of it happening.’ Still the eyes were 
closed, the long lashes resting lightly on the thin cheeks. 'Not so long as you 
love me, Kirstie.’ 


"Yes.' Kirsten Moeller knelt on the bed, between Irena's legs, drove her 
long fingers into the thinly covered ribs. Irena gave a faint shriek, her eyes 
flopped open, her body twisted. But Kirsten was the stronger. Her fingers 
roamed up and down each rib, sought the shallow valleys between, stroked 
back and forth, while Irena's cries, mingled with reluctant laughter, grew 
louder, and her legs kicked, and her body rolled to and fro, and her head 
flopped, scattering clouds of thin brown hair. 


"Yes,' Kirsten Moeller said. 'I love you. I love you, Irena Szen. You adore 
being loved, don't you, Irena Szen. That is all you live for, isn't it, for men 
to love your body, for me to love your soul. But it will be your soul that 
counts in the end, Irena Szen.' She flung herself away from the dishevelled 
dressing robe, the flailing legs. "Tell me about Galitsin. 


Irena Szen lay on the bed, mouth opened, eyes shut, breasts heaving. 
Slowly her mouth closed, and her eyes opened. She pulled her dressing 
gown Straight, fastened a button, pushed herself into a sitting position. 
'Galitsin? Sandor Galitsin?' 


"What other Galitsin do you know?' 
Irena shook her head. 'I know no Galitsin now.' 


'He has never written to you?’ 


"How could he? He does not even know where I am. And it would not be 
safe for him. He is very lucky to be alive.’ 


"You think he made up that story about having gone off his head?" 


Irena Szen got off the bed. She picked up her brush, drew it through her 
hair. "Who else would have done it?’ 


'Galitsin? That thick-headed Russian moujik? That boy who lived in a 
perpetual dream? That idiot who could fall in love with a whore? That 
pessimist who could only think of committing suicide, back there in Buda? 


Do you really think he could sustain such a masquerade for month after 
month after month?’ 


Irena sat down again, still brushing her hair. 'I don't understand.' 

"You don't read the newspapers either, do you?" 

‘Of course I don't. There is nothing in the newspapers but war and famine 
and crime." 

"What do you do when nobody is jumping up and down on your belly? Or 


don't you think at all?’ 


Yes,' Irena said. 'I think. I think about men I have known, and about 
women, too. I have known so many people. I have so much to think about.' 


‘I)o you ever think about Galitsin?' 


‘Sometimes. He loved me more than anyone. More than you, even, I think. 
He risked his life for us. For me, anyway.’ 


"But you can still read?" 


Irena put down the brush. 'English? A little. I have trouble with some 
words.’ 


"Well, I suggest you send that girl out for an evening paper and put in 
some practice. There's a story in the paper tonight, a report on the first day 
of the Hastings Chess Congress. I don't suppose you have ever heard of it." 


'I have heard of Hastings. There was a battle fought there once." 


‘They play chess there now. It is a famous annual tournament. Players 
come to it from all over the world. From the Soviet Union as well. Your 
friend Alexander Petrovich Galitsin is playing there this year. The 
newspapers say he won his first game.' 


‘Sandor is in England?’ 


“You didn't know he was coming?’ 


‘Of course ‘I didn't.’ 


‘Neither did I. There was some publicity about it, apparently, back in 
October, but I was away at the time. Are you pleased about it?’ 


‘It would be nice to see him again.’ 


‘Of course. It would be delightful. And for him. That is why he has come 
to England, you know. To see you again. 


"That cannot be possible." 


‘Everything is possible to the K.G.B. Or the Fourth Bureau. Or both, 
working together. What a horrible thought. All that has proved impossible 
up to now is for them to lay hands on me. They are looking for Kirsten 
Moeller or Christina Hipp. They have no idea that Christine Hamble exists. 
Now they are becoming desperate. 


"You were behind the Iron Curtain this year?’ 


‘I spent three weeks in East Berlin. We are going to bleed Ulbricht white. 
But do you know what is both tragic and amusing? It was my last trip. I 
have retired from field work for the organisation. Since Hungary there has 
been no pleasure in it for me. See? I will admit it. I was frightened in 
Hungary. I did not expect the Russians to react as they did. None of us 
expected that. None of us thought they would dare. So I have quit. And only 
now do they come looking for me in England. And that also began in 
Hungary. Now tell me, are you not tempted to go down to Hastings and 
watch a chess tournament?’ 


Irena Szen looked happy. 'I should love to go there. Just to see him. 


‘Which is what the Soviets supposed you would say, and feel.’ 


Irena Szen drove her fingers into her hair, undoing all the good work of 
the brush. 'I wish I could understand. Sandor would never work for the 
K.G.B. And, anyway, what can be the object. I am a whore. Only a whore. I 
have never harmed anyone. I have never intrigued against anyone.' She 
turned towards Kirsten, all the pent-up anxieties which were consuming her 
mind flooding into the thin cheeks, the spreading, drooping mouth. "You do 
not want me to go to Hastings, Kirstie?’ 


Kirsten Moeller leaned over the bed, her hands on Irena Szen's shoulders. 
'I came here to tell you that, dear one. Under no circumstances are you to go 
within fifty miles of Hastings. And listen to me very carefully. If Alexander 
Galitsin, or anyone else from Eastern Europe, attempts to get in touch with 
you, you are to tell me. Immediately. Do you understand? At any hour of 
the day or the night.’ 


‘Of course I understand, Kirstie.’ Irena Szen poured herself a glass of port, 


II 


“What do you think of bitter?’ Nancy Connaught asked. 


Galitsin looked into his mug. 'It is quite pleasant. It is not strong, like 
vodka.' 


1 


“You've certainly managed to put away quite a lot with-out obvious effect, 
she agreed. ‘It's about as much as your poor Englishman can afford, 
nowadays.’ 


"That is sad, A man should be allowed to drink. If he chooses.’ 


'T'll drink to that. If you mean a woman as well.’ She finished her bourbon 
and soda. 'One for the road?’ "The road?" 


She beckoned the barmaid. 'Just an expression. It means a last drink. It's 
getting on for nine, and I have to get back up to London tonight Same 
again, please, miss." 


'That is not good, on slippery roads. Is it a very long way?" 
‘Eighty, ninety miles. I'll manage. You're staying at the Royal Victoria?’ 
'The Royal Victoria, yes. A very nice hotel.? 


‘I'm with you there. My car's in their garage, so we can walk back 
together.’ 


“Yes,' he agreed, and turned his attention away from the saloon bar. This 
had interested him, at first, the dark polished mahogany, the brass horses' 
heads, the halters and stirrups, the fact that it was separated from the other 
bar. There did not seem to be any rule that certain people had to go into the 
other bar, yet the people in this bar were better dressed. A last relic of the 
class system which had made his mother so bitter? 


And yet he could look along the bar into the other room, and, clothes 
apart, the people were no different They drank beer or gin, smoked endless 
cigarettes, conversed with the barmaids, and sat at the tables, no doubt 
gossiping, but in such low tones it was impossible to understand what they 
were saying. They seemed to drink a great deal, but as most of it was this 
watery beer he was not surprised no one got drunk. But yet it was strange, 
to be in a bar, and see no uniforms other than his own, and hear no music, 
and no loud voices. He thought if he were asked to sum up the British he 
would say discipline. Mother had advanced that as the reason why there had 
never been a revolution in Britain, might never be a revolution, now. ‘It 
goes back a long way,’ she had explained. "Too much discipline.' 


And although Mother had been just as disciplined as anyone, yet he 
thought that might be the reason she had left Scotland. In which case she 
had no doubt been disappointed; of all the many Russian peoples, the 
Ukrainians are the most disciplined. Mother should have married a Mongol, 
or at worst an Armenian. 


But Nancy Connaught was an American, although he supposed that with a 
name like Connaught she was Anglo-American. To the average American, 
wherever his origin, any sort of discipline not wholly imposed by the will 
was tyranny. 


He studied her, drinking whisky, her cigarette dangling from the fingers of 
her left hand. She was unlike any woman he had ever met. She was totally 
unfeminine, and yet she exuded confident sex. There was none of the brash 
self-assertiveness of Kirsten Moeller here, just as there was none of the 
dignified womanhood of Helena Isbinska. It occurred to him that Nancy 
Connaught regarded men neither as enemies to be fought nor as rivals to be 
mastered. He thought it would be possible to become very relaxed with 
Nancy Connaught. 


'I have enjoyed this evening,’ he said. ‘Although I find it strange that you 
have asked me no questions.' 


She drank bourbon. 'I told you, I'm an impressionist. Writers can be 
impressionists just as much as artists, you know. I've spent three hours in 
your company, taking you into my subconscious. And do you know what? 
It's been fun for me, too. Mind you . . .' She stubbed out her cigarette. 'I am 
now just a little bit pissed, and I have absolutely no idea what's going to 
come out the other side. When I settle down to my little old typewriter you 
may show up as a horrible communist ogre.' 'Oh,1 am, Miss Connaught’ 


That, darling, assures your salvation. Ogres never have a sense of humour. 
Absolutely never. And I wish you'd call me Nancy. Shall we?' She dropped 
two pounds on the table, allowed him to help her into her leopard-skin coat, 
went to the door. "Brrr. Is this cold enough for you?’ 


'It is certainly cold.' There were no stars, and a breeze had sprung-up, 
whining over the high ground behind the town where Harold the Saxon had 
arrayed his forces nine hundred years before, howling around the pitted 
walls and gaunt towers which were all that remained of Hastings Castle, 
seeping through the putting greens and amusement arcades, sending late 
wanderers scurrying for the shelter of the nearest public house. 


Then you can put your arm round my waist,’ Nancy suggested. 'Unless 
you'd like to call a taxi. The Royal Victoria is all the way out in St. 
Leonards. 

‘I would enjoy the walk,’ he said. 'But if you would prefer to go by car... 


‘Brother,' she said. 1 need the walk, and the wind, even if it is sub-zero.’ 


He put his arm round her waist, could not feel her body through the thick 
fur. She rested her head on his shoulder. They walked along the esplanade, 
heels crunching on a thin layer of ice, watching the tops of the waves 
whipped into foam by the wind, turning the bay into a mass of flailing 
white. 


'On a night like this, especially in January, I'm glad I'm on shore,' she said. 
‘Ever do any sailing, Alex?’ 


This is the nearest I have ever been to the sea. Why do you call me Alex?’ 
‘It's short for Alexander.' 

‘Of course. But no one has called me Alex since Mother died.’ 

‘I hope I haven't offended you.’ 


‘I have missed being called Alex. After you go back to London tonight 
will you be returning to Hastings?" 


‘I don't know. Chess isn't really my game. Would you like me to come 
back?" 


“Very much,' 


"Why?" 


He smiled. 'At last you are asking questions, Nancy. That relieves my 
mind. You are more of a woman than a writer, and I was afraid it might be 


the other way round.' 
'Is that important to you?’ 


'You are too attractive to be nothing more than a word machine. Even a 
good word machine. I would like you to return to Hastings because I have a 
birthday, next week, and I would like you to have a drink with me, on my 
birthday.’ 


"Then I'll be here. What date is it?’ "The 4th.’ 
"What about Mr. Rauser?' 
'I would like to have a drink with you.’ 


‘Mmmm.' They could see the lights of the Royal Victoria Hotel now, 
obliquely opposite the sun lounge where the tournament was being played. 
‘My nose has gone numb.' She massaged it with her gloved fingers. 'Now 
my glasses have fugged. What a mess. Do you get any time off after the 
tournament?" 


‘I'm supposed to be going on a tour of the country, up to Scotland. My 
mother's home.’ 


'Oh, yes, of course. Motherwell. I've never been there. I wondered if by 
any chance you'd ever have a day all to yourself. What about Sunday? 
There's no play in the tournament on Sunday. We could take a drive in the 
country.’ 


'I would like that very much. I will see if I can arrange 


'Do that.’ She stopped outside the entrance to the hotel lobby. 'I guess 
here's where we say goodbye. You can kiss me, if you like.’ 


'No,' Galitsin said. 'I do not think that would be good. We have only just 
met.' 


'We met eighteen months ago, darling, in Moscow. I do hope that after our 
very pleasant evening together you are not going to turn out to be one of 
those ghastly Hollywood cliche communists, an Ivan who believes Heaven 
ends at Brest Litovsk, and even Purgatory goes no farther west than Prague. 
I'd prefer you to be an ogre than one of those. But I'll believe the best of 
you, at least until I'm proved wrong. I'll bet you forgot that tomorrow is Old 
Year's Day'.' She kissed him on the cheek. "That's on account of 1958. It's an 
old Western custom. See you on Sunday.' 


He thrust his hands into the pockets of his greatcoat, watched her cross the 
road. To spend an evening with. Nancy Connaught was rather like going up 
in a very fast lift Was it possible that she had no ambitions, no duties, no 
responsibilities, and, even more important, no fears? And yet had the 
confidence that with her typewriter she could earn sufficient money to 
enjoy herself whenever she wished? He thought confidence in oneself was 
the greatest asset a human being could possess. He wondered how one set 
about acquiring confidence. 


He crossed the street, went into the lobby, took off his cap and coat. The 
porter smiled at him as he handed him his key. Was that the fault in the 
communist system? Communism taught you to have the utmost confidence 
in the state, in authority, in destiny. It deliberately set out to take away your 
confidence in yourself, as a human being, and replace it with a confidence 
in yourself as a cog in a huge, successful machine, expanding and 
improving itself with every moment And your improvement and expansion, 
as a human being, depended on that of the machine. 


But Lenin had certainly been confident He was not sure about Stalin. And 
he was quite sure about Kruschev, the other way. Maybe that is why we are 
attempting to alter the course of our destiny now, he thought Because Mr. 
Kruschev lacks the personal confidence of Lenin. But then, what will 
happen in the next generation, when no one in the country has the 
confidence of Lenin ? 


The lift stopped. He walked along the corridor, turned the key in the lock. 
The door next to his opened. 'A. P. Galitsin,' Rauser said. "You have missed 
dinner.’ 


‘I am not hungry.' Galitsin went into the bedroom, threw his cap and coat 
on a chair, drew the blind and looked down on the icy street There were no 
cars, now. 


“You have been with that American all this time?’ 
‘Drinking English beer.’ 
'How nauseating. You knew she was a newspaper reporter?’ 


“You told me that she was, comrade,’ Galitsin lay on his bed, kicked off his 
boots. 'And an American.’ 


"You said there was nothing peculiar about Americans." 'Which is not to 
say that they are not our natural enemies. What questions did she ask you?’ 
‘She didn't ask me any questions.’ 


'In three hours she didn't ask you any questions? What did you do?" 
"We talked, comrade. We talked.' 


‘And you think that was innocent? Comrade Captain, you have a great 
deal to learn about intelligence work. What did you talk about?’ 


Galitsin shrugged. "We talked about the war. About chess. She knows very 
little about chess. About the Soviet army. About Budapest." 


'Ah ! What did she ask you about Budapest?’ 


'We talked about Budapest. She knows the city. I do not remember her 
asking me anything about it. Do not worry, Comrade Commissar. We made 
a date for a drive in the country next Sunday.’ 


"You must be out of your mind, Captain Galitsin. I absolutely forbid it' 


You cannot forbid it, Comrade Commissar. As you say, she is an 
American newspaper reporter. No doubt at this very moment she is cabling 
a story back to New York. A nice story, because she finds me a pleasant 
young man. Perhaps even charming. And she is surprised to find that I am 
not being nursemaided all the time. Were you to start now, it would undo all 
the good work I have accomplished. Is that not so?" 


Rauser gazed at him. Then he smiled. 'Colonel Dus said that you were not 
a fool. I will only remind you to be careful. These people are insidious.’ 


‘Oh, yes,’ Galitsin said. "We also talked about clichés. 


Rauser, his hand on the door knob, frowned. 'Clichés? I do not 
understand.’ 


"Neither did I, Comrade Commissar. But I do now. You are a cliché, Mr. 
Rauser. Shut the door behind you, will you?" 


'Do you know that you have the loudest snore of any man I have ever met?" 
Nancy Connaught threw her leopard-skin coat on a chair, knelt in front of 
the radiator, slapped her hands together. 'Jesus, Jesus, Jesus." 


Alan Shirley rubbed the back of his head, then his eyes, looked at his 
watch. He had not undressed, and his tie knot was slipped to the middle of 
his chest. He suggested a father awaiting the birth of his first child. 


'I could hear you honking all the way up the stairs,’ Nancy said. 'God 


knows what Mrs. Brown is going to say. She knew I was out of town. 


"Then she also knew it was perfectly respectable. And you said you'd be 
back for dinner. I'm ravenous.’ 


"You mean you didn't eat? However the English gentleman has managed 
to survive as a species is beyond me.' She kissed his bald spot. 'T'll make 
some coffee. There's not much point in going to bed, is there? At least, not 
to sleep. It was nice of you to hang around, though.’ She turned on the 
electric stove, filled the percolater. 


"Believe it or not, I was worried for you. 


"You mean, alone with all those dreadful commies?' She went into the 
bedroom, left the door open. She took off her dress, sniffed the armpits, 
decided against hanging it in her wardrobe, left it on the chair instead. She 
sat on the bed to take off her stockings. 


'Of those dreadful icy roads, if you must know. Did anyone ever tell you 
that you have the most watchable legs? Especially from this angle." 


"You may have.' She went into the kitchenette, tapped the percolater. 
‘Jump, damn you.' She took two cups from the cupboard. 


Shirley heaved himself out of the chair, smoothed his hair, tightened his 
tie knot. 'Did you manage to have a word with Galitsin?' 


'I spent three hours with Alexander Petrovich, feeding him beer, feeding 
myself whisky. That's why it took me five hours to get back. I was afraid to 
drive faster than twenty miles an hour. The things I do for England.’ 


‘What did you think of him?" 
'I liked him.' She poured. 
'I liked him, too, a dozen years ago.' 


'I found him, well, un-Russian is what I was going to say. But maybe he's 
not un-Russian at all. We have a composite picture of the Russian, like we 
do of the French as great lovers, or of you lot as stiff-upper-lip Foreign 
Office types, as you have of us, I guess, as gum-chewing smart operators, 
and it's always a square-jawed, shock-headed, rather grim character, either 


in uniform or a drab raincoat and an old-fashioned slouch hat, busily 
engaged in subverting everything. The funny thing is that Alex really has a 
square jaw, and a shock head, and is a bit grim, and wears uniform. And yet 
he's not like that at all undemeath.' 


‘Could I have some sugar, sweetheart? Did you say Alex?’ 
"That's his name. Alexander. Remember?’ 


'I must have forgotten.’ Shirley sipped coffee. 'And did you get the 
impression that he is fanatically keen on chess?" 


'As a matter of fact, I got the impression that he wasn't terribly interested 
in the tournament,’ 


‘Now that's a lot more interesting. 


Nancy Connaught put down her coffee cup, went into the bathroom, 
showered. She returned to the living room, towelling, dripping water on to 
the rug. "That feels a bit better. I hate driving for long periods. By myself, 
anyway. He's just interested. In us. In you English, certainly. But in 
everything. Not loudly. He sits and listens, but you can see that he's 
thinking about what you're saying, and remembering it, too. And you can 
see him watching other people, and remembering things about them. And 
this makes him interesting, if you see what I mean." 


'I wish I didn't.’ Shirley threw her a dressing gown. "You make 
concentration damned difficult. I was under the impression that you were 
going to get him talking.’ 


Nancy refilled their cups. 'He talked. From time to time. He let slip the 
strangest things. Like the fact that he has never ever in his life set foot on a 
ship. Isn't that something? And he talked about his sister. He adores his 
sister. And his nephews. He even likes his brother-in-law. He was a bit 
reticent about himself. But not to worry. I'm having another bite at the 
cherry. 


‘Are you now.’ 
“We're taking a drive into the country on Sunday.’ 


‘Lyme Regis is a hell of a long way from Hastings, darling. And it's 
January.’ 


‘She sat cross-legged on the floor, gazing at him over the rim of her cup. 'I 
think better, in the country.’ She yawned. 'Oops. It's been a long day. 


Shirley got up. "You'll have to be careful you don't get snowed in.' He 
picked up his coat. 'I imagine your only idea at the moment is bed. By 
yourself.’ 


Would you mind terribly, Alan? It's suddenly crept up on me. And I don't 
suppose I'm going to get much sleep tonight.’ 


‘Not a moment. I'll be along about eight.’ He closed the door behind him. 


Nancy Connaught lay on her stomach across the bed, her chin on her 
pillow, and gazed at the wall. 'Nancy Connaught,’ she said, ‘you are a 
bloody fool.' 
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‘Oh, yes,' Rauser said. 'Captain Galitsin is a very strong player. We have 
thousands of very strong players in the Soviet Union. Chess is a national 
pastime.’ 


‘And you expect him to win his section?’ asked the reporter. 


‘But of course,’ Rauser said. "This game will make victory certain, and 
look at the position, my friend. Just look at it.' 


The reporter's tie brushing the back of Galitsin's neck was almost as 
irritating as the constant flow of talk. But the game was certainly won, 
although there was a great deal of play left. His opponent was surprisingly 
skilful for an Englishman, and he was not thinking of giving up, even if his 
king was his only remaining piece. To give mate with knight and bishop 
alone is a long, exacting business, and it must be done within fifty moves of 


the last exchange, or the game is drawn. So every move must be accurate. 
Corner the king, pin him there while your own king advances for the coup 
de grace. But watch out for stalemate, and do not let him escape from his 
comer to begin the chase all over again. Galitsin figured he needed twenty- 
three more moves, looked forward to an absorbing couple of hours, with 
first prize on the end of it. He wondered if Nancy Connaught would be 
pleased. 


The young man moved. Galitsin had known for some minutes what his 
move must be, made his reply without hesitation, noted it on his score pad, 
leaned back again. He allowed his attention to wander over the room, the 
other players, the anxious officials, the smiling, whispering onlookers, each 
trying to prove himself a better player than his neighbour by noticing some 
hidden strength or weakness in one of the positions, their girl friends, some 
glowing with interest, most frankly bored, dragged all the freezing way 
from London to look at a lot of old fogies and silly schoolboys pushing 
pieces of wood around a chequerboard, one standing by herself, a faint air 
of surprise surrounding her, as if she were not sure how or why she had 
come into the sun lounge in the first place, gazing at Galitsin. 


His heart began to pound; he could feel the blood swelling into his 
arteries, the heat reaching outwards to his flesh. She was tall, and thin. The 
thinness, and the elongation, reached upwards to the face, all cheekbones 
and wide mouth, pointed nose and chin. What pretensions she had once had 
to beauty had disappeared, and the still-youthful, long brown hair framed a 
tired, haunted face. Yet suddenly there was no other woman in the room. 


She wore a brown fur coat, mink, he thought, and high-heeled boots. Her 
left hand was covered with rings, and a strand of pearls slipped downwards 
from her neck, lay on the breast of her grey woollen suit. A leather handbag 
hung across her left arm. And now she smiled, very slightly, held his gaze 
with her own for a moment, and turned away. He watched her leave the 
room. 


The young man had moved, started Galitsin's clock, was gazing at him 
with a puzzled expression. Galitsin looked down at the board, saw the tall, 


thin figure moving slowly through the next room. She would climb the 
steps, out into the snow and the ice, catch a bus . . . no, the mink coat 
suggested that she would either have a car of her own, chauffeur-driven, or 
would call a taxi. She had done well, but she was still only a moth, who had 
allowed herself to be sucked into the flames. Except that Rauser had moved 
across the room, was discussing the prospects of the grandmaster who 
seemed equally certain to win the Premier Tournament. There would be no 
risk in taking a walk in the snow. This smoke-filled room depressed him at 
the best of times. 


He held out his hand. "You will accept a draw?’ 


The young man's mouth opened, and his gaze dropped to the board. Then 
he snatched Galitsin's hand. 'A draw,' he said. "Yes. Thank you.' 


Galitsin stood up, glanced down at the board. 'A difficult position,’ he 
remarked. 'An interesting game. Good afternoon.’ 


He walked between the tables, paused at the door, looked back. A crowd 
had gathered around the board, and the young man was attempting to 
explain his amazing good fortune in terms of chess logic. The buzz, which 
defied even the controller's plea for silence, had disturbed Rauser. He was 
attempting to get through the crowd. But he supposed Galitsin was still 
seated at the table, hidden by the milling people. 


Galitsin hurried through the coffee lounge, up the stone steps, collecting 
his greatcoat from the hook and shrugging it on to his shoulders as he 
reached the freezing air. The promenade was deserted. It would soon be 
dusk, and almost no one walks along a seaside promenade on a January 
afternoon. But a mink coat is warm enough even for a January afternoon. 


He thrust his hands into his pockets, walked behind her. His boots hit the 
concrete, and her pace slowed. She turned away from him, stood by the rail, 
looking down at the shingle. He walked past her, very close, so that he 


could inhale her scent, his left hand just brushing the arm of her coat. But 
here they were exposed. He kept on walking, went down some steps, 
reached the shingle beach. Now he was eight feet below the level of the 
promenade, lost to the sight of anyone not actually on the beach, and there 
was no one on the beach. 


He gazed at the steps, watched the high-heeled boots, the thin, nylon-clad 
legs, the flutter of the skirt, the gentle contours of the coat. She stood on the 
bottom step. "You should not have followed me, Sandor.' 


'I know. I'm sorry. I wanted to warn you. They are using me as a bait. 
She gazed at him, her eyes very deep. "To catch me, Sandor?’ 


"To catch Kirsten. But you will be involved.' 'And you agreed to 
do this?" 


"There was no alternative.' He kept his hands in his pockets, watched her 
leave the steps. Her heels slipped on the shingle, and still he kept his hands 
in his pockets. She recovered her balance, stood against him. 


'My feet hurt. Is that not a confession for a whore? My big toe is so 
swollen it is just agony.' She smiled. 'And they were so sure that I would 
come to see you?’ 


'I am to advertise. In The Times newspaper. They are composing the 
advertisement right now. I am to stay in England after the tournament. 

‘And they were right,’ Irena said. 'I would have answered an advertisement 
from you, Sandor.’ 

'I would still have found a way to warn you.' 


‘Did you not wish to see me again, Sandor ?' 


'I have dreamed of you every night for more than a year.' 


"Then touch me.' 


He shook his head. 'You said in Buda, that last morning, that we must 
remember. That is all we must do now.' 


She reached up with her mouth, thrust out her tongue, stroked it across his 
lips. "You see that I have been successful. In London prostitution can be 
very rewarding.’ She smiled. 'I have become a capitalist. Kirstie looks after 
me, invests my money on the Stock Exchange. Soon, perhaps, I will retire, 
and go to live in Majorca, or perhaps the Bahamas. This is the English 
pattern, the English dream. Perhaps one in every ten thousand makes his 
dream come true, Sandor. But they all dream. This is the freedom they 
talked about, in the West. The freedom to dream. But is it not strange, to 
dream of leaving your country when you have not even been persecuted ? 
And if I do not answer your advertisement what will become of you?’ 


He shrugged, and licked his lips, to taste her tongue. "They cannot punish 
me because you do not take The Times. Or perhaps you may be dead. 
Nobody knows.’ 


She nodded. "Then we shall say goodbye. We did not have an opportunity 
to say goodbye the last time. So, after all, fate is kind to us, Sandor. I would 
like to sleep with you once more. I will add that to my dreams. Will you not 
touch me once?" 


He shook his head. He wanted to ask her, Do you still paint your nipples? 
Do you still prefer masturbation to coition? Can you still achieve orgasm at 
will? But her presence had hardened the nebulous resolve in his mind. 'It 
may be possible, one day, for me to visit you, Irena. Would you like that?’ 


Irena Szen smiled. "To be loved by you, Alexander Petrovich, has been the 
only memorable thing that has ever happened to me. I will look forward to 
your visit. My name is in the telephone book, Renee Smith, for the English. 
It is a Mayfair number. It would be better for you to telephone first.’ 


He watched the coat recede, kept his eyes fixed on the steps, saw the thin 
legs, and then the boots. He listened to the sound of her heels on the 
concrete above his head. Once he thought they checked, as if to return, then 
they went on, fading into the darkness. 


Tigran Dus stood up, watched Helena Isbinska following the head waiter. 
His table was discreetly tucked away in the farthest corner of the restaurant. 
It was permanently reserved for Colonel Dus. The head waiter bowed as he 
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ulled out the chair. One took no chances with Colonel Dus's guests. They 
could all be agents of the Fourth Bureau. 


Tigran Dus poured champagne. 'Ewfim did not object?’ 


Helena shook her head. There were pink spots in her cheeks, and she was 
breathless. She had just left Gorki Street, where the women were still 
Sweeping away the snow left by the morning's blizzard, and the temperature 
remained twenty below. The contrast in colouring was delightful. 


Tigran Dus sat down. 'Well, then, let us drink a toast to Alexander 
Petrovich.' 


She sipped, and gazed at him. She had the most serious face of any young 
woman he had ever known. Her seriousness was the more unusual in a 
Russian woman, the quickest of all to smile. But it meant that when she 
chose to smile, the sudden lightening of her face was beautiful. 'He is well?’ 
she asked. 


"Very well. He has not written?’ 


'I did not expect him to. He is playing chess, and that * will take up all his 
time.’ 


‘One would presume so, Helena Petrovna.' 


She drank the last of her champagne, and he refilled her glass. "There is 
something wrong?" 


'I hope not, Helena. I am flying to London this afternoon. Officially it has 
nothing to do with Alexander at all, but I will make it my business to 
have a talk with him. May I give him your love ?' 


'I should like you to.’ She was drinking again, her cheeks flaming. "What 
has happened?" 


‘Nothing has happened, Helena.' Tigran Dus lit a cigarette. "But, as you 
know, Alexander is now working for me. His trip, in fact, is a professional 
one. You understand all of this?’ 


She nodded. 


‘Of course I cannot tell you what work he is engaged upon, but I assure 
you that it is a simple task, easily accomplished within the framework of his 
participation in the chess tournament. But now I have received a cablegram 
from my man in Hastings, suggesting that Alexander is behaving very 
strangely. He is refusing to put a simple advertisement in the newspaper, 
which is part of his task, and he is seeing a great deal of an American 
woman journalist. I wish I knew how his mind was working.’ 


'He is absorbed by the tournament,' Helena said. 'He is doing very well, 
according to Schachmaty. Surely there can be nothing more than this?" 


'That would not explain this American woman. She is not a chess reporter. 
As a matter of fact, she appears to know nothing at all about the game, but 
she was in Moscow eighteen months ago, just at the time Alexander won 
the Army Championship, and they met on that occasion. Now she has 
apparently met him again in Hastings, by chance. If there is such a thing as 
chance in these affairs. It is all very disturbing. One can never trust the 
Americans.’ 


Helena Isbinska finished her second glass of champagne. She opened her 
handbag, took out a packet of cigarettes. Her hands trembled. Tigran Dus 
leaned forward to light it for her. 'You cannot be suggesting that Alexander 
is working with an American agent?" 


'I agree the idea is incredible. But there are several things in Alexander's 
past that I find hard to explain. There are aspects of his character which are 
disturbing. That breakdown may have been more serious than any of us 
supposed. In any event, I am going to England to remind him of his 
obligations. It is so easy to forget that one owes a duty, to oneself, to one's 
country, and, most of all, to one's family. 


Of course, Alexander's only remaining family is you, Helena, but I feel his 
obligations are increased thereby. He is fond of you?’ 


Helena Isbinska finished her third glass of champagne, stubbed out her 
cigarette. She sat very straight in her chair. 'I think he is fond of me, 
Comrade Colonel. You must understand that in recent years we have seen 
very little of one another.’ 


‘Nevertheless, I am sure that he loves you deeply. In all my conversations 
with him I have gained this impression. I would like you to write him a 
letter.’ 


'I am not sure that he would like me to write to him in England.' 


'I would like you, to write it now, Helena, and I will deliver it personally. I 
am leaving this afternoon, as I said. Here, I have paper and pen. I want you 
to tell him how much you are all missing him, and what a splendid winter 
we are having, and how well you all are. Be very happy and bright and 
cheerful for me, Helena Petrovna, so Alexander will realise how much he 
has to come home to.' Tigran Dus leaned across the table, closed his fingers 
on hers. "You understand how important this is, Helena. Not only for 
Alexander.' 


Helena saw his eyes move, and turned in her chair to look at the next 
table. Two men sat there, drinking vodka. They wore dark grey suits, and 
seemed to be sharing a private joke. One of them saw her looking at them, 
and returned her gaze for a moment, then allowed his eyes to drop, to her 
shoulders and breasts, past her thighs to her boots. He made a remark to his 
colleague. 


Helena Isbinska turned back to the table. Tigran Dus had spread a sheet of 
expensive notepaper in front of her, was removing the gold cap from his 
pen. 


Suddenly she was breathless. The room seemed to be closing about her, 
stifling her ability to think, to plan, dissipating her courage. Helena Isbinska 
picked up the pen. 
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"Would you like me to drive?’ Galitsin asked, "You must be very tired.’ 


Nancy Connaught gunned the engine, got involved in a wheelspin which 
carried the Pontiac halfway across the road, corrected with a vigorous twist. 
TIl manage. I enjoy driving for long periods. You're not bored?’ 


'I have found today fascinating. But we have come a very long way. And I 
am thinking of the drive back, after dark.’ 


'T'll let you do it then, if you like. Would you care to light me another 
cigarette?’ 


He was in practice now. He stuck the cigarette between his lips, pressed 
the dashboard lighter, waited for it to pop. He took the cigarette from his 
mouth and placed it between her lips, leaned back and looked out of his 
window at the rolling hills, patched in brown and white, the soil already 


ploughed, and covered with a smattering of snow. It was coming up to 
sunset, but this was going to be disappointing; there was too much cloud, 
and the colour was a faded red. On the other hand, he thought that in the 
summer, when all these fields would be covered in green, and perhaps 
grazing cattle, this country must be extraordinarily pretty. 


Nancy Connaught glanced at him through a haze of blue smoke. "You look 
broody.' 'I was admiring the scenery.' 


‘My favourite county, Dorset I thought maybe you were thinking that I 
smoke too much. 


'I do think so. But that is because I do not smoke at all.' 


“You are just too tolerant to be true, Alexander Petrovich. Either you have 
absolutely no character or it is all an act’ 


'Galitsin smiled. "Which do you think?" 'That it is all an act' 


‘Otherwise you would not be interested in me? I am sorry. I am tolerant of 
other people because I know how much there is wrong with myself.’ 


"Big deal. Self-analysis is dangerous. Writers indulge in it, as a 
professional hazard, and a large proportion of them go round the bend. 


'Chess-players also have to analyse their own personalities, Nancy.’ 


‘And from what I've heard, a fair number of them get certified as well. What 
happened yesterday?’ Galitsin frowned. 'Yesterday?' 


"That game, stupid. Do you know there's a headline in both the Sunday 
Times and the Observer? Something like, Russian Army Champion agrees 
draw in won position. Jeopardises tournament victory. Why did you do it?" 


'I suddenly did not feel like playing chess any more. I wanted to get out 
into the fresh air.' 


‘As at least one of my Limey acquaintances would say, lumme. What did 
old man Rauser have to say?’ 


‘For the first time in our brief acquaintance he said nothing at all. That 
means that he must have thought a great deal.’ 


‘And this means trouble for you?’ 


Galitsin shrugged. 'I do not know. He went up to London yesterday 
afternoon. Something about meeting a plane. But he had not returned when 
we left. There is the sea again.’ 


‘Lyme Bay. It's not far now. 
'It ? I did not know we were going somewhere.’ 
'I thought I'd surprise you. Isn't that sea an evil colour?’ 


The afternoon sun was fading, and the water was slate blue, not breaking, 
but heaving gently in a large swell towards the shore. To the south the 
clouds were piling one on top of the other, fading from grey near the 
horizon to white tips thrusting upwards into the blue sky. 


'I know nothing of the sea,’ Galitsin confessed. 'But I would estimate there 
is going to be some bad weather quite soon. I suggest we turn back now, 
Nancy.’ 


‘Just five minutes... oops.’ They rounded a bend a shade too fast. The 
narrow road came towards them like a torrent of water; Nancy twisted the 
wheel, the Pontiac spun round, travelled backwards for a few feet, and then 
slid gently into the parapet at the side of the road. 


‘Oh, God damn and blast this car,' she muttered, trying drive one and drive 
two and low and then reverse again, and only making matters worse, while 
the engine screamed and a sudden flurry of snowflakes whispered on to the 
windshield. At last she allowed the outraged engine to idle. 'Guess what?’ 


'I will look.' Galitsin got out, put on his cap, wished he had thought to 
bring his schlem. The rear wheels were half buried in a patch of boggy 
ground beside the road, having broken through the thin layer of ice and 
sunk to the axle. 


The whole rear of the car rested on the ground. 'T'm afraid it will need to be 
pulled out by another car.’ 


‘Oh, great.’ She pulled her leopard-skin coat tight, switched off the 
ignition. 'Lucky we got this far.' 


"There is help close at hand?’ 


'There is sustenance close at hand, I promise you that. Let's take a walk.’ 
She held out her gloved hand, and he took it in his. They walked up the 
middle of the road, heads bent against the freezing breeze which had sprung 
up over the sea, driving the snowflakes against them. 'I figure this is nothing 
to you,' she shouted. 


'I have walked in the snow before,' he agreed. "But it is pleasanter not to. 
And there is going to be a lot of snow.’ 


The white clouded down, and the end of the lane was lost to view. The 
snow gathered on the road, clung to their boots, Galitsin's trousers, Nancy's 
stockings, accumulated in drifts against the hedge. 


‘It would be safer to go back and stay with the car,' Galitsin suggested. But 
when he looked over his shoulder the car had disappeared. 


‘Quit worrying. We turn down here.’ She left the lane, led him down the 
path, pushed the gate aside, took the key from her pocket. ‘Voila!’ 


He gazed at the cottage. “You were coming here all the time.’ 


‘Of course. I call it the Passion Pit.' She opened the door. 'Are you any 
good with wood fires?’ 


Galitsin knelt in front of the hearth, selected a log of wood and several 
smaller branches from the box beside the chimney-piece. All were dry and 
crisp. There were even several rolled newspapers, including The Times, he 
was amused to see. He thought this whole thing could be very amusing, 
were he sure how he wanted it to turn out. But first it was important to 
know how Nancy wanted, or intended, it to turn out. He struck a match and 
smoke drifted up the chimney. 


‘There's an electric fire by the sofa,’ Nancy called from the kitchen. 'Put it 
on as well.’ 


He did so, and some of the bite left the air. He took off his greatcoat and 
cap, hung them by the front door, added his gloves, slapped his hands 
together. Nancy came out of the kitchen, carrying two mugs. 


‘Hot buttered rum,’ she said. 'It really is the best thing on an afternoon like 
this. Ciao.’ 


He sipped, and the hot liquid burned his throat. He watched Nancy going 
around the room, drawing the curtains. Then she switched on the light, 
smiled at him. 'I'm never sure those darned things are going to work.’ 


Galitsin sat on the sofa. "What would you have done if the car had not 
skidded? Or was that deliberate?’ 


‘Sort of.’ She lit a cigarette. 'I guess you're furious.’ 


'I do not know what I am. Interested. But this snow is not going to stop for 
a long time. Do you have a telephone?’ 


"No. ' 
"We shall be here for at least twelve hours.’ 


‘Months, I shouldn't wonder.' She took off her boots, then a stocking. She 
saw him looking at her legs. 'Are you a prude?’ 


'I don't know. Soldiers are inclined to be very prudish where their own 
women are concerned and savages in every other respect.’ 


‘Alexander Petrovich, you are far too deep for me. I'm just a simple girl.’ 
She took off the other stocking, wriggled her toes. ‘Listen to that wind. 
When they find us we shall both be dead, locked in each other's arms. Will 
we be locked in each other's arms, Alex?’ 


'Is that all you wish?" 


'Oh, for Jesus' sake, don't look at me like that. I'm doing a job of work, if 
you must know. Terribly badly. So badly, I could hardly do it worse, if I 
tried. So I shall.’ She got up, leaned over his chair, placed one hand on each 
of his shoulders. 'Alexander Petrovich Galitsin, are you a spy?’ 


He drank the last of his hot buttered rum. He realised that he had known 
she would eventually ask him that, since their first talk in the pub in 
Hastings. Just as he had always known what he would reply. 'I do not think 
I can be classified as a spy, technically. I am an agent of Soviet intelligence.’ 


‘It's the same thing, you know.' 'l'm not a very good agent.’ 
That makes two of us. But I'm glad you owned up at once. I really wouldn't 
have known how to go on, if you'd given me an old-fashioned look. 


Another?' 


'I should like that very much.' He poked the fire, sent flames roaring up the 
chimney. 'May I take off my tunic?’ 


"Take off as much as you like,’ she said from the kitchen. 'T'm not a spy 
either, of course. I have a friend in British Intelligence. Name of Alan 
Shirley. Ring a bell?’ 


'No.' 


You have met. During the war. He finds the whole thing very odd. You 
know, your people have never entered anyone for any section other than the 


Premier at Hastings, and never anyone ranked less than a grandmaster. And 
then that business about your disappearance and nervous breakdown in 
Budapest. You have no idea how close to the ground these Britishers keep 
their ears." 


"The Fourth Bureau has a very high respect for British intelligence. It is 
one of the oldest systems in the world. And you work for this man Shirley?’ 


‘Good God, no. I sleep with him, now and then.' She handed him his mug, 
sat on the sofa, legs drawn up. 'But apart from that we're friends. And what 
the hell? I have nothing going for the Soviet Union. So I agreed to see what 
I could find out about you.' 


"Bringing me down here was his idea ?' 


She shook her head. 'He is going to be furious. Because, if you did happen 
to be a spy, I suppose you wouldn't be above doing me dirt. Say, I suppose 
that could still happen.’ 


Galitsin sipped, sighed, sat beside her on the settee. 'As I said, I am not 
much of a spy. I work for the Fourth ' Bureau, yes. I am the only person 
who knows a woman they wish to contact. A woman I met in Budapest, She 
was involved in the revolt there, and through her they hope to reach the 
group they feel is responsible for that trouble, and for a great deal of the 
trouble in Eastern Europe. I am to advertise in The Times as soon as the 
tournament is over. Sending me to the tournament was to attract a lot of 
publicity, let the world know that I was in England.’ 


‘And they figured this girl would answer your advertisement?" 
'If not her, then another.’ 


Nancy Connaught lay down, her head on Galitsin's lap. Her skirt fell back 
to her thighs as she crossed her legs on the arm of the sofa. 'An important 
one?’ 


“To me. I spent the fortnight of the Hungarian revolt in her bedroom. Oh, I 
was wounded, and could not really get out. But I did not wish to.' 


‘So it was help the big boys or be shot.' 


Galitsin smiled. "They do not shoot Heroes of the Soviet Union. I would 
have remained mad.' He rested his left hand on her knee, allowed it to slide 
down the inside of her thigh. Her flesh was smoother than Irena Szen's. 


Nancy Connaught took off her glasses, placed them on the floor beside the 
settee. "They're a trusting lot.’ 


'Do you think so? I have a sister in Moscow.' 


‘Of bastards, is what I was going to say.’ She reached down, lifted his 
hand, placed it under her skirt, on the silky softness of her pants, felt his 
fingers move as they sought the elastic. "What are you going to do ?' 


Galitsin touched hair, rested for a moment, and then withdrew his hand. 
‘Pray that Irena does not answer the advertisement.' 
‘She will, you know.’ 


'No.' He lifted her head, got up, knelt in front of the fire, thrust the poker 
into the flames, once, twice, watched the sparks. 'She knows what is 
happening.’ 


Nancy Connaught leaned forward, elbows on knees, chin on hands. 'And 
you?’ 


‘Maybe next time I will be a better spy. If there is going to be a next time.’ 
"You mean this little adventure may have shot you full of holes?’ 


He shrugged, his back to her. 'It will be difficult to explain this evening, 
certainly. Rauser is already suspicious of you. Of my relationship with you.’ 


"What relationship?" 


Galitsin smiled. 'We are going to have a relationship, Nancy. It is 
inevitable. I could not keep my hands off you, now. 


"You're doing a pretty good job.' 


He got up, returned to the sofa, knelt in front of her. He parted her legs, 
buried his face in the softness he sought, felt the strong muscles closing on 
his neck. Her fingers rippled through his hair. 


'I don't love you, Alexander Petrovich. I don't think I'm the loving kind. 
But God how I want you! I realised that on my drive back to London the 
other night that if I didn't have you I'd regret it the rest of my life. Have you 
ever known that about a woman?’ 


Galitsin raised his head. 'Not before you. But it is something that I have 
felt since I saw you sitting in that comer, at Hastings. But this is not just you 
and me; This is Helena, and perhaps your friend Shirley, as well.’ 


She kissed his mouth, held him for a long while. 'It's your girl friend, too. 
If you walk out I will splash it all over the front page of every newspaper in. 
London. Then there will be no risk of her answering the advertisement.’ 


"Were I a cynic I would say that is your only reason for bringing me here.’ 


‘I've told you why I brought you here. But a scoop like that would do me a 
world of good.' She got up, went to the stairs. 'And believe me or not, I'd 
also like to get you out of the mess you're in, Alexander Petrovich. 


He watched her legs disappear, put the guard in front of the fire, picked up 
their drinks and followed. Nancy Connaught lay on the bed, her hands 
beneath her head. She was naked. Her skin was the palest he had ever seen, 
paler even than Kirsten Moeller's, and dotted with freckles. There were 
even freckles on the huge, pink-tipped breasts. He wondered if Helena 
would look like this, before Tigran Dus. He could not imagine Helena 
naked. He had never thought of her naked. But his decision was made. And 


yet the blame had to rest with the woman. Because he was a human being, 
he supposed, and a coward. He gave Nancy her glass. 'You are forcing me 
to choose between Irena and Helena. Between my happiness and my sister's 
misery.’ 


"Do you really believe that, Alex? Where would be the point in harming 
your sister? Oh, I can see that she makes a useful threat. But if you opt out, 
you opt out. You Russians never struck me as being vicious." 


He kissed her stomach, moved up and down the brown dots. 'Opt out? 
What strange words you use. The Soviet Union is my country, Nancy. You 
are asking me to betray my people, my ideals...’ 


'I like that. What you're doing, I mean.' She pressed his head into her 
breasts, hugged it tight. "You are growing on me, Alexander Petrovich. I 
could just adore you. Bite, Alex. Please bite.' 


He bit, and she shivered. "You wish to mother me. Women always wish to 
mother me. Soviet Russia is my mother.’ 


She threw him on his back, leaned over him, dragged her nipples up and 
down his face. 'Keep going, darling. If I give you another hour, you'll have 
spouted all the claptrap you've contracted for the past thirty years. Listen to 
me, I'm not talking about Brother Bruin, or Uncle Sam, or old John Bull. 
That stuff is for politicians. I'm talking about people. About you. You're too 
darned nice, too sincere and too thoughtful, to be a soldier. You're hot a 
murderer, and they're trying to make you one. That will be the end of 
Alexander Galitsin. You'll be a number on their files, an agent. And I'm 
talking about your friend Irena. She's going to die too, you know. You love 
her, and you'll be kissing her into her grave." 


'She will not answer the advertisement.' 


'Then they'll think of something else. Oh, sure, maybe they'll do that 
anyway, but at least you won't be a part of it.’ 


‘And you are not also thinking of yourself, Nancy?’ 


'I haven't denied it. But I can help you, Alex. I know the right people. I'll 
get you asylum, either here or in the States. Sure I want a bit of butter on 
my bread, but I won't run out on you.' 


All that remained was the act of will, the saying of the word, the decision. 
The last of all decisions? Or the first of a whole series of decisions, each 
more damning, more frightening, more absolute than the last? 


‘And what do I believe, Nancy? How do you take a man's mind and tune it 
like a radio ?' 


"Try believing in freedom.’ 
‘And that is not claptrap?' 


"Not my sort of freedom. I believe a man, or a woman, should be free to 
live as he pleases, to die as he pleases, when he pleases. He should be free 
to eat and drink and smoke himself into an early grave, or starve himself 
ditto. He should be able to screw whenever he pleases, whoever he pleases, 
providing the attraction is mutual. He should have the opportunity to earn a 
great deal of money, and the right to five like a pauper, if he chooses." 


You are beginning to sound like an anarchist' You mean I'm beginning to 
sound like an anarchist should. But nowadays even anarchists have rules 
and regulations, codes of behaviour and codes of discipline. Oh, I'm not 
going to pretend I'm popular. In the U.K. I'm regarded as a complete nut. 
But the important thing is, they let me get on with it.’ 


"We have people like you in the Soviet Union. The state ignores them too.' 


‘Arguing with you is bloody difficult The difference is just a shade, but it's 
there. In the Soviet Union you can opt out, fine. And that's it, so long as you 
keep out of trouble. Here I can opt out, and still find a publisher for my 
stuff, it it's good enough. Got it?’ 


Galitsin sighed, pulled her close, buried his fingers in the softness of her 
buttocks. He wanted to hurt her, to break her confidence. But her response 


was pure pleasure. 


'I do not know, Nancy. I am not good at making decisions. I have never 
had to make them before. I know that I am a very poor soldier. Yet I am a 
Hero of the Soviet Union. I know that I have not the stomach for this 
business, but I do not know what I can do about it. I don't know what to do 
about you. I do not think I could love you; you frighten me too much. But I 
want you. I do not really mind if you make capital out of me. But I know it 
would be wrong. I know how wrong it would be for me to betray Helena. 
But you are right in thinking that I cannot go on working for Tigran Dus. 
Sometimes I think I am going mad. This last week I have tried to play chess 
and forget what is happening. Now you have made it impossible for me to 
forget it any longer.’ 
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Then why not let me tell you what to do? At least until you find your feet 
'And what would you say, now, Nancy?" 


'I would say, move that finger just three-sixteenths of an inch to the right, 
sweetheart’ 


Alan Shirley wrote in his diary: 'Page 7,106, 7th January, 1958. So 
Alexander Galitsin has disappeared. Predictable? Or planned? And now 
Tigran Dus is here. A gentleman to be watched. But then, so is Galitsin. 


‘And so is Nancy. I wonder what the little fool is really up to. I imagine 
she is doing the Good Samaritan bit, and is being take for a ride, or is she 
really much more than she seems? How odd if all these months she has 
been using me for Washington, instead of vice versa. How tragic that this 
business should make me suspicious of everyone. And how much of my 
suspicion is dictated by jealousy? 


‘In any event, she must know that I know where she has him. Is she 
waiting for me to come running ? And how long will the F.O. leave it in my 


hands? Damn and blast Galitsin. Damn and blast Dus. And damn and blast 
that sexy little red-head.' 
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The Traitor 


It occurred to Galitsin that there is no beauty to equal that of the sea. It 
lacked the colours, the varieties, of sunset, the prismatic faultlessness of a 
snowscape. But in its subtle variations of blues and greens and browns and 
purples it showed a mastery of colour superior to anything achieved by 
Picasso at his best, and in its restlessness, its changing moods, it was more 
emotional, more passionate, than the most aware of women. He wondered 
how much of life he had missed, through not discovering the sea until after 
the age of thirty? 


"What do you think about when you stand at the window?' Nancy 
Connaught placed the tray on the bedside table, poured coffee. 


'I think how beautiful all of nature is.' 


"You should have been an artist. Or at least a photographer.’ She handed 
him his cup, sat on the end of the bed to drink her own. "You'll have to do 
something.’ 


He sipped, lay down. 'When?' 


‘Soon.’ She took off her dressing gown, climbed over him. In her view of 
the world there was no division of labour. If she had given herself to him, 
then equally he had become hers. Now she set about arousing him with a 
gentle insistence which satisfied him as much as it obviously delighted her. 
"What do you imagine is happening out there?’ 


'I prefer not to think about out there.’ 


"You. even have the mind of an artist. They're always trying to forget that 
the world exists. It's not so easy for us hicks. Do you know, this last week is 
the first I've spent since high school without opening a newspaper? My 
God, somebody could have dropped a bomb." 


She took off her glasses, lay on his chest, kissed each eye, his nose, his 
chin, his mouth, tucked her face into the side of his neck and gave herself. 
Up to long shudders of passion. She was as unlike Irena as it was possible 
to imagine. Where Irena had wanted activity, Nancy desired passivity. And 
yet, strangely, Nancy needed the man, where to Irena he had been only a 
pleasant accessory. In that sense, Galitsin supposed, Nancy was as much a 
prisoner as any of the people she affected to despise. But for that very 
reason she was the more attractive woman. What treachery! But it was too 
true to be denied. With Nancy it was possible to share. With Irena Szen, 
however complete the physical sharing, he had always felt a guest. 


Now she lay still, an exhausted succubus. 'And we could be the only two 
people left in the world,' he said. 


‘Eh? Oh, you mean the bomb. Would you like us to be? the only two 
people in the world ?' 


"No. ' 


"You'd like your friend Irena to be around too, I guess.' "Her. And others. It 
would be too unfair upon all the others.’ 


"You're a nutcase, Alexander Petrovich. Do you think about Irena, a great 
deal?" 


'I have thought about her very little this past week.' 


‘Bully for me. Well, it's time you started again. And about all those others, 
too.’ 


"Why?" 


‘Because, sweetheart, today's the day the garage said the car would be 
ready. And they couldn't have timed it better, as we're nearly out of food, 
which isn't very important, and we're all out of bourbon, which is 
catastrophic. And then there's all those minor problems, like your being a 
deserter from the Red Army, or from the Fourth Bureau, or whatever, not to 
mention a political refugee, not to mention a traitor, not to mention a 
renegade spy, not to mention an illegal immigrant to this country. Which, 
granted the peculiar British outlook on these things, is probably the most 
important of all, at this moment. I'd say at least half the policemen in the 
U.K. are looking for you right now. Plus one or two K.G.B. types. 
Fortunately, while the police probably know where to look, and won't, the 
heavies don't have a clue." 


'I don't understand. You say the British police know where to find me?’ 


Your Ukrainian hackles are showing, sweetheart. I meant that someone in 
a position to tell the police where to look knows where you are.’ 


Your friend, Mr. Shirley?’ 
"That's right. He'll know there's nowhere else I could have taken you.' 
‘But he has done nothing about it, for a week?’ 


You're safe. And your boys have chosen to play it right down. So long as 
the Russian Embassy hands out that story about your being ill, Alan will 
wait to hear from me. But he won't if this thing breaks. He won't be allowed 
to.' 


Galitsin scratched his head. 'T do not understand any of this. I can 
understand Rauser saying that I was taken ill and so was unable to fulfil my 
programme. I understand that he is probably searching for me. But I do not 
understand why you have done nothing about that newspaper story you 
wish. And if, as you say, I am an illegal immigrant, and this man Shirley 
knows where I can be found, and still has not come for me ... am I that 
valuable to the British?’ 


'Who knows? I'll" bet you're going to be that embarrassing to the 
Russians. As for my newspaper story, that's coming along nicely, in here.’ 
She tapped her forehead, got out of bed, began to touch her toes. 


Galitsin watched the pale flesh crinkling, from breast-line to hairline, the 
red hair flopping to and fro over the high forehead, the muscles rippling up 
and down the too-thin thighs. 'So what do you wish me to do?" 


The bathroom had been built into the bedroom. Nancy left the door open, 
scattered water across the carpet as she showered. You, nothing.’ She dried, 
dressed quickly, her hands fluttering from garment to garment. 'But I have 
to pay Alan a call, or he may just come looking. He's a patient man, but he's 
still a man, and he has heavyweight superiors. Now, first thing, I'm going to 
slip into Lyme this morning and replenish the larder. I'll bring the stuff back 
here, leave it with you. Then I'm going up to town. While I'm away, you 
just have to sit here, and not budge. You're riot to open the door, no matter 
who comes knocking. I have a key.’ 


'I have hidden in a girl's bedroom before. For a fortnight.’ 


'I hope it won't come to that again. And last time she stuck inside with 
you.’ Nancy brushed her hair, pouted, applied lipstick. 'Mmmm. Tell you 
what, I'll buy you some paints and a canvas. You can discover how much 
talent you have. I'll get back to you as soon as I can. But for God's sake 
don't worry. I want you to walk away from this cottage a free and a safe 
man, and that may take a few days to arrange.’ 


Galitsin held her shoulders. 'And you, you will also be careful?’ 


"Why, darling, I didn't know you cared.’ "There is nobody now,’ Galitsin 
said. 'Nobody at all. Except you.’ 


‘That's quite a weight to carry.’ But the banter was absent from her eyes. 'I 
know, Alexander Petrovich. I know what I've done to you. I can only make 
up for it by doing more for you. Starting now.’ She kissed him on the 
mouth. 'Ciao.' 


Rauser banged on the bedroom door, anxiously, but with increasing 
confidence. 'Comrade Colonel? Are you awake?’ 


'I am awake now,’ Tigran Dus pointed out. 'Pour yourself a cup of coffee." 


Rauser hurried to the small table. His hands shook, and black liquid 
slopped into the saucer. He sat down, but when he drank, coffee dribbled 
out of the side of his mouth; he dabbed at it with his handkerchief, hastily 
got to his feet as the door opened. Early as it was, Tigran Dus was dressed. 
When in England he affected tweeds and looked absurd. Yes?" 


"The woman Connaught, Comrade Colonel. The London flat is not her 
only home. For the past year she has had a cottage in Dorset. Not far from a 
town called Lyme Regis. It is on the coast.’ 


'I congratulate you, Michael Ivanovich.’ Tigran Dus poured coffee, sat in 
the chair by the window, listened to the wind soughing across the Thames 
Estuary. This house was the only place in the British Isles where he felt at 
home. Leigh itself was only a few miles out of London, and close to 
Southend, so that in the summer it was inundated by tourists. But off season 
it was empty, bleak, windswept, uninteresting, its only view the brown 
mudflats and browner waters of the Thames. It was ugly. He had chosen it 
personally as his British headquarters. He said, "There is no substitute for 
perseverance.’ 


Rauser dug his thick finger into his tight collar, almost choked, began 
work with his handkerchief again. 'I have taken this city apart. Mind you, I 
always knew we would locate her hideaway. In my opinion the cause of this 
foul-up lay in the very beginning. It is utterly inexplicable to me that no one 
in your department recognised that Galitsin was a security risk." 


"You were unjustly done by, Michael Ivanovich.' Tigran Dus lit a cigarette. 
‘As a matter of fact, Alexander Galitsin was never classified as a security 
risk. He was classified as a positive danger.' 


Rauser panted, then seemed to hold his breath. He put his handkerchief 
back into his pocket. "But you chose him for this role, Comrade Colonel. 
Why did you do that?’ 


‘Because he was the only man who could play this role. As to the 
probability that he would defect, why, think about him. Michael Ivanovich. 
You have his file. This boy deserted to the Hungarians, in Budapest. He 
assisted two wanted fascist agents to escape the country. Because, make no 
mistake about it, Comrade Rauser, the woman Szen is just as involved as 
the woman Moeller. Then he was retaken and put into solitary confinement 
for a month, which is no way to create patriotism. Add to this his Scottish 
mother, and the fact that his grandfather was convicted of espionage against 
the Soviet Union. And then his sister. An independently minded young 
woman, who cares nothing for the state or the Party. As a matter of fact, she 
has opposed the idea of his working for the Fourth Bureau all the while. In 
hospital she openly encouraged him to defect. And before coming here I 
asked her to write him a letter, the sort of letter which would remind a 
young man of his duty. I will show you that letter, Michael Ivanovich. It is 
the coldest collection of claptrap you could imagine.’ 


‘But you said she was hostage for his good behaviour. Did she not 
understand that?’ 


‘She understood that very well.’ Tigran Dus drank coffee. "But like her 
brother she has an unusual, somewhat warped personality. The events of 
their youth left them both somewhat unstable. Deep in her subconscious she 
combines a desire to play the heroine with a strangely masochistic streak, 
aggravated by her having led a sheltered, uneventful, even boring life over 
the past dozen years. She is an interesting, if tragic, figure.' 


Rauser looked sceptical. 'I will not inquire Into your reasons for using 
Galitsin, Comrade Colonel. If you meant him to defect, then all is well. I 
merely wished to acquaint you with the situation. My men will go down to 
Lyme Regis this evening.’ 


Tigran Dus sighed. 'My dear Michael Ivanovich, we are not in Moscow 
now. Not even in Berlin.’ 


Rauser looked aggrieved. 'I'm afraid at this stage I must insist upon being 
taken into your confidence, Comrade Colonel.’ 


‘But of course, Comrade Commissar. In the first place, you made an 
incorrect assumption in saying that I intended Galitsin to defect. The truth 
of the matter is, I did not much care whether he defected or not, although on 
the whole I think it is better that he has. So you see, Michael Ivanovich, 
your mistake was not in letting him go, but in not discovering where he 
went sooner. Did it never occur to you that others will also be seeking Miss 
Connaught?’ 


"The woman Moeller?’ 


"The woman Moeller and her friends. Perhaps you understand the situation 
now, Michael Ivanovich. These are intelligent, dangerous people we are 
dealing with. I very much doubt if they would ever have accepted Galitsin 
as a Hero of the Soviet Union on holiday. They proved that by their 
disinterest in Hastings, by their refusal to answer your advertisement. But 
the advertisement will certainly have been seen by them, will have alerted 
them to an understanding that he is a danger to them. Now that he has 
defected, and thus no doubt contemplates remaining in this country, he is 
more of a danger than ever. For why should he have defected but to re- 
establish contact with the woman Szen? So now we must change our 
tactics. Far from remaining quiet about his defection, we must make it 
public, and noisily. I am quite sure these people will be anxious to do 
something about him, now he is no longer under our aegis. Our only 
remaining task is to inform them where he can be found, without appearing 
to do so." 


"But how can we do that, Comrade Colonel ?' 


"We take advantage of one of those institutions of which the Western 
countries are so proud, the freedom of the press. Indeed, I am perfectly sure 
that Miss Connaught, who is, after all, a newspaper reporter, has been 
assisting Galitsin merely with a view to making capital out of his story, 
when she considers the time is right to tell it." 


Rauser nodded. "They call it a scoop, Comrade Colonel.’ 


"That is correct, Comrade Commissar. So it will give you great pleasure to 
spoil her scoop for her. You will ring up the news desk of Britain's most 
successful daily newspaper, and you will tell them the story of Alexander 
Petrovich Galitsin. Be as unkind to us poor deluded Russians as you 
choose. Tell them that the story of his illness is so much nonsense. Tell 
them the absolute truth, that the day after he refused to win that chess game, 
so mysteriously, he went for a drive with Miss Connaught, and has not been 
heard from since. Neither has Miss Connaught, of course. Pose the 
question, Where is Alexander Galitsin? The British press loves a question. 
And then answer it. We will restore Alexander Petrovich to the front page. 
And, having done that, we will watch, and wait. 


‘And Galitsin?' 


'Galitsin is no longer relevant, Michael Ivanovich. He is of no value to the 
West, and even less to us. I would forget all about Alexander Petrovich 
Galitsin, if I were you.' 


‘What of his family, in Moscow?’ 


'He has no family, other than the sister I spoke of.’ Tigran Dus stubbed out 
his cigarette, walked to the window. It was low water, and misty. Marsh End 
Sand seemed to stretch forever into the grey horizon, awaiting the return of 
the sea. 'I shall be visiting her upon my return.’ 


II 


Kirsten Moeller lay on the chaise longue In her private sitting room. 
Through the french windows which in summer opened on to the balcony 
she could see the river, still wide here, smooth-flowing, shrouded by gaunt 
trees, empty in the January sunshine. This was her favourite room, her 
favourite view. 


She ate buttered toast, thickly coated in marmalade, and drank tea. She 
spilled crumbs on her dressing gown, and the tea slurped as it entered her 
mouth. She smoked a cigarette in between mouthfuls, untidily, allowing ash 
to fall on the pink silk, impatiently flicked it away with a buttery forefinger, 
leaving a grease stain. The newspapers lay in a heap on the floor at her side, 
except for the one resting on her lap. She revealed her irritation by her 
snorted breaths. 


The door opened, her maid came in. 'Miss Smith is here, Mrs. Hamble.’ 


Irena wore her mink over a trouser suit. But she was still cold; she slapped 
her hands together and her fingers trembled when she took off her 
headscarf. ‘I like to sleep in too.’ She handed her coat to the girl. ‘I hate 
being summoned, like... like a schoolgirl.’ 


Kirsten waved her hand, and the maid left the room. 'Pour yourself some 
tea. 


‘I hate tea.' Irena sat down in a straight chair, picked up a slice of toast, 
looked at it suspiciously, put it down again. 'I hate toast. And you will make 
yourself fat.’ 


‘One is allowed to add a little weight when one is past thirty. And tea is 
the English drink. Don't you wish to become an Englishwoman in fact as 
well as on your passport?’ 


"Where is Jonathan?’ 


*You always ask the same question. Are you so afraid of encountering 
him? I would never ask you to come here if he were going to be in. He is in 


Amsterdam, as it happens. Have you read a newspaper today?" 


‘And you always ask me the same question. I sometimes think that 
without newspapers you would die. You have ink in your veins, not blood.’ 
Irena nibbled a piece of toast. 'I have not read today's newspaper. I have not 
read a newspaper in over a year, and when the news comes on the TV I 
switch it off. I would like a glass of port." 


‘It's in the sideboard.’ Kirsten swept crumbs from the paper. "The lead 
article in this is all about your friend Alexander Petrovich Galitsin.' 


Irena Szen got up. She crossed the room, slowly, throwing each leg in 
front of the other with great deliberateness, beginning her movement at the 
hip. "What about him, now?" 


Kirsten Moeller frowned. 'I am happy that you are interested, dear one. I 
suppose you know that he was taken ill and could not complete the 
tournament?’ 


'I had heard so.' 


"Well, it seems that was all lies. He was not taken ill. According to this 
story he ran away with some American journalist named Nancy Connaught. 
Do you know this woman?’ 


'I have never heard of her.' Irena Szen poured herself a glass of port, drank 
it, refilled her glass. She sighed. 

‘And you are not interested in her?’ 

'I am glad he is not ill. Sandor, I mean.' 


‘Listen to me, you stupid Magyar bitch!’ Kirsten shouted. 'Do you know 
what I think? I think they are getting desperate. It just shows what would 
have happened had you fallen for that silly trap of theirs. 


Irena sat down, crossed her knees. She held her glass in both hands, as if it 
were brandy. 'Sandor would never work for the Russians against me, 
Kirstie. I wish you would understand that. Oh, he had to pretend to. He had 
no choice. But he is only trying to protect me, really. That is why he has 
defected. To get away from the Fourth Bureau, and to come to me.' 


"You are drinking too much port,' Kirsten Moeller said. 'I have warned you 
about it. Port is a very insidious drink, and port for breakfast is really 
inviting D.T.s.' 


'I went to see him, you see,’ Irena said. ‘I didn't tell you, because I knew it 
would only upset you. But we had quite a long talk." 


“You went to see Galitsin? At Hastings?’ Irena drank port. "Yes.' 
'I told you not to go near that place under any circumstances.’ 


Irena drank some more port. 'I am not your servant, Kirstie. I wish you 
would understand that. You helped me to get out of Hungary, and I am 
grateful. I have shown you my gratitude a thousand times. But I am not 
your servant. I do not even need you any more, Kirstie. I am a wealthy 
woman, so you tell me. Give me notice to quit. I will find somewhere 
better.’ 


‘And the fact that you were endangering my life meant nothing to you?’ 


‘Oh, what nonsense you talk. You have lived in the world of agitation for 
so long it is your brain that is addled. I just went, to the tournament. 
Hundreds of people were there, watching the chess. I went to. watch 
Galitsin. Who was to know the difference? I wanted to see him for one last 
time. I did not mean him to see me.' 


'But he did. How remarkable. What a tremendous coincidence that he 
should see you, merely because you happened to be in the same room. ' 
Kirsten Moeller threw her cup on to the table, scattered brown liquid across 
the linen tablecloth. 'So what did he do?" 


'He left his game and followed me.' 


‘Never! I don't believe it. I just don't! Why in the name of God should 
Alexander Galitsin do so remarkable a thing as follow Irena Szen.' 


‘Stop it,’ Irena shouted. 'I hate you when you make fun of me. You know 
that’ 


'Tell me what happened when he followed you.' Kirsten Moeller stood up. 


Irena finished her port 'We walked along the esplanade, and we talked. 
Not for long. But he told me that you were right, and he was the bait, and 
that I had made a mistake in going there. You see, Kirstie, he agreed with 
you, and said that I must stay away. I was upset, of course. Because he still 
loves me. After all this time, and everything that has happened. Isn't that 
marvellous? Nothing like that has ever happened to me before. I wish 
another drink." 


She stood up, and Kirsten Moeller placed her hand on her chest and 
pushed her back again. Then she took the glass from Irena's fingers, 
dropped it on the carpet, and stepped on it. 'Go on.' 


'If you hit me, Kirstie, I'll... I'll hit you back. I swear it.’ 


Kirsten Moeller thrust her hands into Irena Szen's armpits, pulled her to 
her feet, released her and slapped her across the face. Irena stepped 
backwards, struck the table, lost her balance and sat down, carrying the 
tablecloth with her. The teapot struck her on the shoulder, and tea cascaded 
down her suit. A plate of toast landed in her lap. 


Kirsten Moeller stood above her, kicked her in the thigh. 'Go on.' 


Irena drew up her legs. "That was all. But he said he would try to see me, 
when it was safe.' 


'So then you parted. How romantic! How was he to see you again, Irena, 
dear one? He doesn't know where you live. Or does he?" 


'I gave him the address. Kirstie! You must believe me. He loves me. That 
is all.’ 


Kirsten Moeller swung her hand, once, twice, three times. Irena Szen's 
face shuddered with each blow, and her head swung to and fro. "You stupid, 
God-damned, Hungarian moron.’ Kirsten Moeller pronounced each word 
with great care. 'Oh, you need a drink, all right.' She went to the sideboard, 
picked up the decanter. 'Open wide!’ Irena gasped and ducked. The crystal 
struck the table above her head, and port dripped on to her face. The door 
opened, and Barnes looked in. 


‘Boy!’ Kirsten Moeller shouted. 'Come in here. Shake down that bitch.’ 
Barnes crossed the room. 


‘Kirstie!’ Irena shrieked. 'No!' She attempted to crawl under the table. 
Barnes caught her by her hair, stretched her on her back on the floor with a 
single tug. Irena's head struck and her eyes glazed. Her left arm fell away 
from her body, and her fingers extended. Barnes placed his booted foot on 
her hand, slowly eased his weight forward. 


'No!' Kirsten Moeller said. "Wait a moment.’ 


Barnes rocked backwards, lifted his foot, stood to attention. Irena gazed at 
him, shook her head, raised her left hand and held it in front of her face. She 
looked at it as if she had never seen it before, moved the fingers to and fro. 
Blood dribbled from the corner of her mouth. 


Kirsten Moeller sat down, rested her elbow on her knee, her chin on her 
hand. She stared at Irena Szen, and Irena Szen, like a mesmerised rabbit, 
gazed back at her, slowly rising to a sitting position. 


"You gave Galitsin your address ten days ago,' Kirsten Moeller said. 'And 
nothing has happened. That is very odd.’ 


'Not odd, Kirstie. Not odd,' Irena gasped. 'I told you he would never do 
anything to hurt me. To risk hurting me. He will wait until he is safe from 
the Russians, and then he will come to us.' 


"Yes,' Kirsten Moeller said, suddenly soft-voiced. Yes. That must be it. I 
am crediting those moujiks with more intelligence than they possess. Yes. 
She held out her hands. 'I am sorry I lost my temper, Irena. Help her, boy.’ 


The chauffeur assisted Irena to her feet Irena smoothed her jacket. 'It is 
ruined. These stains will never come out' 


“Your face is all bruised, too,' Kirsten said. "You had better go into the 
bathroom and have a good wash, and then Barnes will drive you home, and 
you can go back to bed, dear one. And tomorrow you and I will go 
shopping for some new dresses. We'll go to Fortnums. Wouldn't you like 
that?’ 


‘I can buy my own dresses, thank you, Kirstie,' Irena said. 'I wish you 
would learn to remember that.' 


'I would like to give you a present’ Kirsten Moeller stood up, took Irena's 
hands, drew her close, kissed her on each cheek, and then on the mouth. 
She held her close for a long moment, released her. You should not sulk. It 
does not become you.' 


'T will wash my face." Irena left the room. 


Kirsten Moeller lay down on the day bed, kicked off her slippers, 
wriggled her toes. She gazed at Barnes, the tip of her tongue protruding 
through her lips. Barnes bent over her, took the tongue into his mouth, 
stared at her eyes. His left hand flopped forward, stroked the hard nipple 
pushing against the silk. 


Kirsten Moeller moved her head. Do you enjoy beating up women, boy?" 


Barnes smiled. 


‘I might want you to beat up Miss Smith. She enjoys being beaten, on her 
terms. She might not like it so much were you to satisfy yourself. But you 
will not touch her until I say so, boy.' 


Barnes nodded. 


'So now I wish you to drive her home. And then you will go to Dickson, 
and tell him I wish him to put a very good man on to watching Miss Smith's 
apartment, day and night, until further notice.’ 


Barnes nodded. 


‘And when you have done that, boy, I wish you to come straight back 
here." 


Barnes stood above Kirsten Moeller, heels together, fingers loose at his 
sides. He looked down at her, at the pale white of the legs sliding through 
the silk dressing gown. 


‘And when you get back,' Kirsten Moeller said, smiling at him, 'you can 
assist Maisie in cleaning this place up.' 


To paint you must first draw. Surely. Galitsin stood in front of the canvas, 
looked from it, through the bedroom window at the sea. But not direct on to 
the canvas. On to a sketching block. So Nancy had said. Make a sketch. Of 
what? He wished to paint the sea, and you cannot draw the sea. The sea is a 
mood. You throw out your mind, and see what part of the sea you can scoop 
up into the grey cells, and you translate that very quickly to the canvas, 
while the mood is on you. 


Besides, Galitsin knew nothing of drawing, of perspective. He held up his 
pencil, close to the window, measured the height of a distant wave. Half a 
millimetre. He wondered how much that was, out there in Lyme Bay. There 


were whitecaps, today, because there was a wind. More than half a 
millimetre. 


But if you cannot draw, there is no need to despair. Because surely the 
secret of painting is colour. And you cannot be taught colour sense. You 
either possess it, or not. He squeezed a tube of blue, dipped his brush, drew 
it across the canvas, a long wavy smudge from left to right. The surface of 
the sea? No. It remained a long, wavy blue smudge. From left to right. But 
he liked the colour. Blue was the most evocative of colours. No. Red was 
the most evocative of colours. Deep red. Blood red. But blue was certainly 
evocative. Blue was the colour of depression. So Alexander Galitsin had 
chosen it instinctively. Now he must add red, quickly. But red was even 
more of a mistake. Red was the colour of blood, dripping down the canvas, 
away from a torn navel, seeping into a tangled forest. Red was a disaster. 
That had not happened for years. 


It was eleven o'clock. Time for a drink. Nancy's phrase. He was Nancy's 
man, now. Her shadow. Her creation. Her thing. He went downstairs, 
poured himself a whisky and soda, added ice. Not correct. The ice should 
have gone in first. He wondered if he would ever drink like an Englishman. 
Correction. Nancy drank like an American. Englishmen did not take ice in 
their whisky at all. That was a very bad thing to do, if you were an 
Englishman. But Englishmen only drank Scotch whisky, and this was 
bourbon. Did Englishmen take ice with their bourbon? He wondered if he 
would ever get it straight. 


He sat down, stretched his legs in front of him, sipped his drink. For four 
days he had been alone in this cottage. And up to this moment he had 
enjoyed every second of it. To be free, to think as he chose, and come and 
go as he chose. To pour himself a drink, as he chose. But this morning the 
magic had passed. Because man was a social animal? Or because the sheer 
power of Nancy Connaught was wearing-off, and he was able to think 
again, as a man, to understand what had happened, what he had done. To 
remember Mother, and, through Mother, Russia. And Helena. 


He leaned back, gazed at the ceiling. It was a pale blue. But blue was not a 
colour one associated with Nancy Connaught. Blue was more the colour of 
Irena Szen. 


Now that was the most serious error of all. For nearly two weeks he had 
not allowed himself to think about Irena. To think about Irena was to create 
tensions, awarenesses, and in this cottage there was no room for any 
awareness of the world outside. And Helena? Tigran Dus would by now 
have claimed his forfeit. Whatever that might ultimately be. But to begin 
with it would involve Tigran Dus, naked. And Helena, naked. That was 
what she wanted. Actually desired, for some reason of her own. No man 
ever really understood woman. Perhaps Ewfim was too kind, too gentle. 
Perhaps women wanted more than that. Perhaps Helena Isbinska, more than 
other women. Helena Isbinska had also watched the blood-filled navel. He 
had never before considered the implications of that. Alexander Galitsin, 
because of that incident in his youth, was a man of confused and sometimes 
terrible desires. Thus surely Helena Isbinska, because of that incident in her 
youth, must be a woman of confused and sometimes terrible desires. Helena 
Isbinska, mother of two, woman of the night. 


He opened the back door, went outside. He wore only shirt and pants, and 
the cold swallowed him up. His nipples became little daggers, scraping the 
inside of his shirt. Breathing hurt his nostrils. But thinking was easy. In the 
cold, thought became pragmatic, and the cobwebs drifted away. Thus, 
Alexander Petrovich Galitsin was a traitor. To his country, to his regiment, 
to his family. And to his sister most of all. Alexander Petrovich Galitsin had 
become a large fish, floundering on a crowded beach, regarded by all other 
creatures with amusement, or contempt. Alexander Petrovich Galitsin had 
nothing to offer any of those creatures. He was a man without courage, 
without decision, without talent. He possessed love, which in a soldier was 
absurd and contemptible. He possessed softness, which was worse. He 
possessed thoughts. Soldiers should never think. Neither should good 
communists. 


But then Alexander Petrovich Galitsin was not a good communist, had 
never been a good communist. So perhaps it was logical for him now to be 


asked to be a good individual, in a world of individuals, all scrabbling their 
way to the top, treading on those who did not climb fast enough, did not 
hold on firmly enough to whatever place they had achieved. No doubt it 
was easy to be an individual, when one was educated to it, and had the 
talents to sustain it. When one's name, perhaps, was Nancy Connaught. It 
was not possible without that. And to live with Nancy Con-naught, in the 
shadow of Nancy Connaught, in the dominance of that pulsing mind, that 
mother-goddess body, was to disappear from view. Fishes, cast on the 
beach, drowned in oxygen. Communists, soldiers, cowards, separated from 
the motherland and from the regiment, drowned in freedom. 


And if that was clear thinking, Alexander Petrovich Galitsin was going 
mad. But possibly Galitsin was already mad. Had gone mad in that solitary 
cell where there had been no light. Undoubtedly. Certainly Galitsin was 
mad ever to suppose he could sustain this role for which he was so totally 
unfitted. No. Not mad. Alexander Petrovich Galitsin was only a fool. 


But the cold had cleared his mind. In retrospect, he could only wonder 
that he had ever been confused. 


He went into the house, put on his greatcoat, took it off again. Simple 
mistakes like that were his biggest dangers. He wondered how much a top 
coat would cost, in England, opened the desk drawer. Twenty, thirty pounds. 
That seemed a lot of money. He should be able to get a coat for that. And a 
hat. And an umbrella. That was important. The necessary props to make 
him into an Englishman, for just a few hours. That would be amusing. 


But first it was time for another drink. 


'I do wish you wouldn't drive so very fast.’ Alan Shirley hung on to the door 
handle as the car rounded a bend, on all four wheels, but requiring every 
inch of road space. "You can't tell when you'll run into a patch of ice.’ 


You don't understand,’ Nancy Connaught muttered, ‘how urgent it is.’ 


'I understand that you have been made into just about the biggest Patsy 
this side of the Iron Curtain.' 


‘Oh, balls to that. Big ruptured balls. Light me a cigarette.’ 


Shirley obliged, smoked one himself, watched the road racing away in 
front of them. 'And if you can't see that, darling, then maybe you are in love 
with the lad.' 


‘Just as you are jealous of him.' 


‘Not of him. I wouldn't be in his shoes for a million pounds. But I'm 
jealous of your feelings for him. I wish I could understand what you see in 
him. 


Nancy's fingers were tight on the wheel. 'A million and one things you 
couldn't ever understand, Al.' 


"Try me.' 


‘Like his having everything going for him, on the surface. You know, he's 
big and strong and tough-looking. He is tough, physically, as a matter of 
fact. And he's intelligent, as well. And yet he's just a molten ball of fire, 
underneath. He watched his mother murdered by the Germans. I mean, 
really nastily. He used to dream of her, see her all over the place.’ 


"These things do happen, darling, when there's a war. Maybe one day you 
people will find that out.' 


‘And you think that makes it any the less horrible?’ 

You can't love everyone who was ever involved.’ 

"There's more to it than that. Things it's more difficult to talk about.’ 
‘Such as sheer animal attraction.’ 


She glanced at him. 'That too. There has to be that.' 


‘And the fact that you've been taken for the biggest ride in history can't 
offset the size of his penis." 


‘Be nasty. I haven't been taken for a ride. Not by Alex, anyway. Oh, I've 
known all along that he doesn't love me. He never made any pretence about 
that. For some reason of his own he worships that Hungarian tart. But even 
that is part of his attraction. That girl is everything to him. He's transferred 
all the affection he should have had for everybody else on to her. So he's an 
oddball.’ 


"You can say that again. Anyway, I never said he'd taken you for a ride, 
Nan. But you can bet your last dollar that Tigran Dus and his pals have 
every inch of the journey planned, had it planned long before Galitsin set 
foot in the U.K.’ 


‘Who's Tigran Dus?’ 


‘An old acquaintance of mine. He's a colonel in the Fourth Bureau. You 
know, the Russian M.I. He was in England a week ago, left the day before 
yesterday. I suspect he's masterminding Project Galitsin. Your Alexander 
was a protege of his when last we met. 


'So why didn't you arrest him? This man Dus, I mean.' 


‘My dear Nancy, we just don't do that sort of thing. Our business is to try 
to understand what the Ivans are about, and stick the odd spoke through 
their wheel.’ 


"You don't believe that bit about their looking for this fascist female?" 


"That could very well be true. Galitsin does have some rather odd 
connection with Budapest. In which case I'm very inclined to let them get 
on with it. God knows, I'm no admirer of communism, but it's the characters 
who are still fighting the last war who're most likely to start the next one. 
They did both the others, you know. No, I'm more interested in their reasons 
for blowing the story to the press. 


'My brain's going round and round in circles. So what do you think about 
it?’ 


"Well partly, their objective must be to discover just where Galitsin is. 
They no doubt figured that an article like that would upset you, send you 
charging down to see him. Which is exactly what it has done. I wish I knew 
why you got upset.’ 


"Because he trusts me!' she shouted. 


‘Silly boy. Because you're working on Dus's side right now, even if you 
don't know it. Take a look." 


Nancy glanced in her driving mirror, frowned. 'So what am I supposed to 
see?" 


'The Austin Princess, three back, has been there an awfully long time. 
Ever since we left London. Oh, they may just be going down to the south 
coast for a day on the beach. People do, in January.’ 


Nancy Connaught sucked her lower lip in between her teeth. 'So what are 
you going to do about it?’ 


"Me?' 


"You are going to give Alex protection, aren't you?’. "Now we've agreed to 
grant him asylum, that's the least we can do." 


‘So he's a guest of the British Government You have a gun, I suppose?’ 


‘What an irrational child you are. I handed my gun back when I left the 
army. Very gratefully.’ 


Nancy took another bend, skidded round a corner, raced down another 
lane, anxiously watching the mirror. 'Oh, damnation, you're right,’ she 
muttered, as the big Austin appeared on the road behind them. 'All What are 
we going to do?’ 


‘Keep driving, for a while. Because here in England’ Shirley said with 
amused pomposity, 'there is a remedy for all these evils of twentieth-century 
society, which only we British still seem to make use of.' 


‘Oh, for God's sake, talk English. Or, at least, intelligible American." 


‘I was merely suggesting that we do not stop until we sight a policeman, 
and as a matter of fact I have just done so. There's always one around, even 
in the wilds of Dorset, if you look long enough.’ 


The Pontiac stopped with a squealing of brakes, spun half round, 
straightened again, and came to rest beside the road, close to the police 
constable, who had hastily got off his bicycle. 


"That is certainly the easy way to attract his attention’ Shirley murmured. 


The policeman laid his bicycle on the grass, came towards them, 
removing his notebook from his breast pocket. "Driving a bit fast, weren't 
you, miss, for this time of year? It's a narrow road.’ 


"Well, you see .. .' Nancy gave Shirley a helpless glance. The Austin 
Princess slowed alongside them, and then drove past. 


‘May I see your driving licence, miss?" 


-I haven't got one. I mean, I haven't got it with me. It's in London.' 


‘Ah! Well, I'm afraid I'm going to have to make a note of your name and 
number, miss, and ask you to produce both your licence and your insurance 
certificate at the station in Bridport within the next week, if you don't mind.’ 


‘She'll do that, Constable.’ Shirley opened his wallet 'As a matter of fact, 
we'd like your assistance. 


The policeman looked at the card, frowned, and pulled his ear. "Well, of 
course, sir, anything I can do to help the government.' He peered at Shirley. 


'Lost a spy, have you?’ He asked with heavy humour. 


You couldn't possibly be more accurate,’ Shirley said. ‘And that carload of 
Ivans who just passed us are becoming a nuisance. Would you care to take a 
drive with us? Just as far as Lyme Regis.’ 


"Well, sir, I don't know. There's my bike.' 


'The only good thing about American cars is that they have room for 
bicycles.’ 


"Yes, sir. The trouble is, I'm on beat duty, you see ...' 
"We'll have you there and back in half an hour,' Nancy said. 'It really is 


most terribly urgent. A man's life could be at stake.’ 


"Well, of course, miss, if it's to prevent a crime.' He placed his bicycle in 
the back, sat beside Shirley in the front. Nancy took her foot off the brake, 
and they skidded round the next corner. The Princess was stopped by the 
side of the road, and the driver was peering under the hood. 


'I know that man,' Nancy said. "The one in the back seat. He was with 
Alex at Hastings.’ 


'His name is Michael Rauser. We meet at the odd cocktail party." 
"For God's sake,' she muttered. 


‘Perhaps, sir, you'd be good enough to tell me what this is all about,’ said 
the policeman. 


Shirley took a newspaper from the glove compartment. "Read about it. 
We're trying to get to Galitsin before anybody else does, or before he reads 
that story. I say, aren't we about there?’ 


‘Just around the comer.' Nancy slowed, pulled into the driveway, stopped. 
The cottage stared at them. 


'And this Galitsin character is here?’ the policeman asked. 


'I hope so. God, I hope so.’ She ran to the front door. 'Locked!' She 
fumbled for her key. 


‘Shouldn't it be locked?’ Shirley asked. 


'Of course it should be locked.' She looked over her shoulder, watched the 
Austin cruise past. 'What'll they do now?’ 


‘Nothing. They've found out all they wish to know. ' 
"You're sure they won't try to snatch him or anything?’ 
‘Not with this gentleman along,’ Shirley said. 


'Good heavens, no, miss,' said the policeman. 'I mean to say, that would be 
breaking the law, wouldn't it? Assaulting a police officer is a very serious 
crime.’ 


‘Oh! Oh, yes, I never thought of that' The key turned, the door opened, and 
she ran inside. 'Alex! Alex! Try the kitchen.’ She ran upstairs, her heart 
pounding, her stomach filled with lead. There is an unmistakable aura about 
an empty house. She stood in front of the canvas, touched the paint, looked 
at the blue on her finger. She went to the top of the stairs. The policeman 
remained in the doorway, his thumbs hooked into his breast pockets. Shirley 
came out of the kitchen, carrying two empty whisky bottles. 


‘Any luck?" 


'He's not here,’ she said. "But he's only just left. The paint upstairs is still 
wet' 'Paint?’ 


'He was trying to paint something.’ 


Shirley clinked the bottles. "That isn't all he was trying to do. You've been 
teaching our Ivan bad habits." 


‘So he's been hitting the bottle. He has a lot on his mind. Trouble is, he's 
not used to the really hard stuff; that vodka they knock back is only about 
forty-seven proof. And look, his coat and cap have gone.' 


"Well, he'd need them, wouldn't he miss,’ the policeman said. 'If he was 
taking a walk.’ 


‘But why should he take a walk? I asked him not to leave the house. 
They've got him, Alan.’ 


'Then why follow us? Anyway, wherever he's gone, he left of his own 
accord. There's no sign of a struggle.’ 


'He was persuaded. God knows, it wouldn't be difficult He was so mixed 
up. Or he might just have got tired of sitting here by himself. Oh God, why 
did I leave him? And there isn't even a note, or anything. 


‘Only suicides leave notes,’ Shirley said. 'I think it's far more likely that he 
just got fed up with sitting around, as you say, and walked out. With a hell 
of a lot on his mind, and right in the middle of a monumental bender. 
Question is, what is he likely to do now?" 


'I don't know,' Nancy Connaught said. 'I just don't know.' 


Four whiskies, and two large slices of bread, make a very complete 
breakfast. A breakfast on which a man should be able to face the world. 
And yet courage lingered, hovering at the back of consciousness. To leave 
the house was an act of will comparable with leaving the burning post 
office in Ferenczvaros Suburb, and walking towards the German machine 
guns. He had not been able to make himself do it, then. Now his hesitation 
was on account of the cold, surely. It was very near to freezing, and to walk 
down that road in his shirt-sleeves would accomplish nothing. 


And what did it matter, out here in Dorset? He could change his coat the 
moment he reached the nearest town. And that could not be far. The 


important thing was not to involve Nancy, or Nancy's house, in whatever 
action he planned. He closed the door behind him, waited for a moment, 
inhaling the cold air, turned and tried the handle. The door was locked. 
Locked on Alexander Galitsin's second honeymoon. On the single, wavy, 
deep blue line, the red blob. On the two empty bottles of bourbon whisky. 


He straightened his cap, went down the dirt drive. He turned left, away 
from Lyme Regis, walked, over the downs. It was a freezing January 
morning, although the sky was clear and there was a great deal of sunshine. 
The road was deserted, save for a single car, which passed him at speed, 
slowed at the sight of a Russian army officer marching along the road, and 
then picked up speed again. Galitsin saluted, went on to the next bus stop. A 
nation of well-disciplined, incurious passers-by. He thought that summed up 
the British admirably. 


He waked on the stop, stamping his feet, slapping his gloved hands 
together. It seemed to grow colder as the day advanced, but that was his 
body shedding the last of the house warmth. There was a time-table, 
contained in a glass box on the bus stop itself, but he could not understand 
it. He felt like a cigarette. He had not smoked since the war, but over the 
past week he had lit several for Nancy Connaught, and he thought it would 
be pleasant to feel one in his mouth now. It would give him something to do 
with his hands. Or perhaps the mere fact of holding a cigarette in his mouth 
would mean that Nancy was standing here beside him. Without Nancy, life 
was remarkably empty. Alexander Galitsin, standing alone on a freezing 
bus stop in a strange country. He thought he might have been doing this all 
of his life. Freedom was not something which could be imposed upon you 
by a government, a religion, an ideology. Freedom came from inside the 
mind, represented a condition of relationship between the mind and the 
body and the environment. So every man is a prisoner of his own grave. He 
must take his moments of freedom while he can forget that, on those rare 
occasions, so very rare after a wound or after the age of twenty-five, when 
there is no part of his body or his mind actively uncomfortable. For men 
with scarred backs and with bleeding, bayonet-filled navels occupying all 
the space between their ears, freedom was not even a dream. 


Brakes squealed, and he turned. It was the same car which had passed him 
a few minutes before, one of those peculiar little matchboxes so favoured 
by the Western Europeans in general and the British and Italians in 
particular. This car looked smaller than it was because it was driven by a 
large man, with a black moustache and horn-rimmed spectacles, who 
smoked a pipe. His smile was friendly. He rolled down his window. 'You 
look terribly cold. Would you like a lift?’ 


Galitsin hesitated, but a small motor car was far less public than a bus. He 
looked into the back seat, saw a black attache case, a newspaper, a soft hat 
and a folded topcoat. And an umbrella. Definitely an average Englishman, 
no doubt on a business journey. "Thank you very much,' he said, and got in. 
'I am trying to reach London.’ 


‘On foot? I'm going to Yeovil, actually. Jump in.' 

'Is Yeovil closer to London than here?" 

'Oh, yes. 

'Then I should like very much to go there.’ 

The car turned down a lane, increased speed, racing between high earth 
hedges, topped with empty blackberry bushes. 'My name is Martle.' 

'My name is Petrov,' Galitsin said. 


Martle chuckled, a deep, happy sound. 'Is it really? I say, old man, I think 
you should take a look at the newspaper. It's on the seat behind you.' 


Galitsin turned round, gazed at his own name. 


Isn't life a rum business,’ Martle said. "The way things happen, don't you 
know. That story didn't really register with me. I mean, it all seems rather 
remote, don't you know, Russians defecting and all that sort of rot. And so I 


was driving along, back there, and thinking about Saturday's match at 
Twickers . . . that's where we play rugger, you know." I 


‘Oh, yes,' Galitsin said. His head opened and shut, and banged once again. 
The whisky had seeped deep into his system, and the heat in the car was 
intense. 


"Well, there I was,' Martle said. 'And I saw you walking, and I said to 
myself, That's a very odd sort of uniform. Odd, but familiar. We see lots of 
photographs of Russian uniforms, don't you know. But the whole thing 
didn't connect until I'd driven another few miles. And then I just had to 
come back. You see that, don't you, Mr. Galitsin?' 


*Yes.' Galitsin studied die page. His brain only wanted to be left alone, to 
relax, and enjoy the heat, and perhaps to sleep. Only Nancy could have told 
this story. Only Nancy knew this story. But why do it now? After saying 
that she would not. Why, unless she was tired of the whole thing? But she 
need not be. She might just have decided it was time she received her pay. 
She might even be in need of money. He had not thought about money 
during the past week. It had not played a very important part in his life. And 
she had gone off and left thirty pounds in the drawer at 'the cottage. But 
whatever her reason, with Galitsin securely locked away down in Dorset 
there was no possibility of his seeing a newspaper. 


"What struck me as most odd,' Martle said, smiling into the windshield, 
‘was that you didn't look as if you were trying to hide yourself. I mean to 
say, marching along the road like that. That uniform is very conspicuous. I 
suppose you are trying to hide yourself? I mean to say, that story makes it 
seem as if your Russian people would like to have you back. It sounds as if 
our police are interested, too.' 'I am going to buy a new coat in Yeovil. 


‘Oh, you'll be able to get a coat in Yeovil, I'm sure of that,’ Martle said. 
"But I really don't think you'll get away with marching into the town centre 
in that uniform. Someone is sure to ask questions, even if you don't happen 
to bump into a bobbie.’ 


'A bobbie?’ 


'A policeman, don't you know. I don't want to pry, or anything, old man, 
but I think you should let your American friend, Miss Connaught, get it for 
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you. 
"We have quarrelled,' Galitsin said. 'I have left Miss Connaught.' 


'So she spilled the beans to the press? I say, that was rather hard, what? 
Although I suppose she is a journalist.’ Martle swung the car on to a main 
highway, joined a stream of traffic. "But it rather leaves you in the hot seat, 
what? Do you have any money?" 


'I have thirty pounds,' Galitsin said. 
‘And what about somewhere to go?" 


'If I can get to London, then I will have somewhere to go,' Galitsin said. 
But that was the whisky talking. Now he had nowhere to go at all. He 
wished the car would stop, and remain absolutely still, and give him a 
chance to think. Most of all, he wished Martle would shut up. 


"Well, that's easy enough,’ Martle said. 'T'll drive you up to town, if you 
like. I rather feel like taking the rest of the day off, what?’ 


'You will drive me up to London?’ Galitsin asked. 


'If you don't mind, old man. To tell you the truth, ‘I’ve an idea you need a 
bit of help. You just sit back and leave everything to me. I think the first 
thing is to change your clothes. I tell you what we'll do. I'll stop somewhere 
this side of Yeovil, and let you out, and then I'll drive into town, and buy 
you a coat and hat. It shouldn't be difficult. I'd say we're roughly the same 
size, wouldn't you? I'll get us some sandwiches for lunch as well. Then I'll 
come back out for you, and you'll change, and Bob's your uncle.’ 


‘I do not understand,' Galitsin said. 


‘Just an expression, old man. It means ... well, I'm not at all sure what it 
means, exactly. All's well, I suppose. All systems go, what?’ 


‘I do not understand why you should go to all this trouble to help me,' 
Galitsin explained. 


Martle considered. 'I don't really know why I should, either. It's all jolly 
exciting, isn't it?’ 


'Exciting?' Galitsin asked. "You are not concerned that I am wanted by 
your police ?' 


‘But it's not as if you were a criminal, or something like that, old man. Is 
it?’ 


"You do not know,' Galitsin said. *You do not know who or what I am, 
what is my game. I could be a spy. As a matter of fact, I am a spy. Have you 
thought about that?" 


He wondered, Why? Why am I doing this? Why am I refusing this man's 
help? But people do not help foreigners, unless they are themselves enemies 
of the state in the first place. Then we share a bond. We are each enemies of 
the state, Martle of Great Britain and Galitsin of the Soviet Union. But 
Galitsin did not wish to be an enemy of the Soviet Union. He did not wish 
to be a traitor. He had never wished to be a traitor. 


'A spy,’ Martle mused. "That would be even more exciting, wouldn't it? 
But dashed unlikely. I mean to say, old man, spies don't wear uniform, do 
they? And they don't seem to do much during the day, if you see what I 
mean. They only seem to go out at night. Dark Street, what? Dark Duet? 
There's a laugh. You and me. Ever read Cheyney?’ 


'‘Chekhov?' 


"No, I don't think he wrote any spy stories. Although he may have. I've 
never read any of his stuff. I say, are you a spy?" 


"Yes,' Galitsin said. 


'Do you know, my wife will never believe me. But exactly what are you 
spying on ? Or who ?' 


'There are many different kinds of spy. 


'Oh, yes, of course. As a matter of fact, spies are rather a hobby of mine. 
Oh, don't look alarmed. I'm not that sort of chap. I mean, I like to read about 
them, don't you know? Now let's see, there's only one kind of spy you could 
be. A sleeper.’ 


'I do not understand,’ Galitsin said. 


‘Ah! Well, a sleeper is a chap who pretends to defect to the enemy, and 
actually does, if you see what I mean, and is as loyal as he can be to his new 
bosses, and just stays there, and gradually worms his way into their 
confidence, and so rises up until he's someone of importance. It might take 
ten, twenty years. But not until he gets to where he's supposed to does he 
actually start spying. Sending information home, if you follow me.' 


"Yes,' Galitsin said. 'Supposing I were a sleeper, you would have to take 
me to the police.’ 


"The police? Good Lord. What a remarkable idea. My dear chap, if you 
want to spy, you go right ahead. Anyway, you can't be a sleeper. You would 
never have admitted it.’ 


'I might be being very subtle,’ Galitsin said. 'I am a good chess-player.' 


‘So you are. I say, perhaps, after I get your coat, we might have a game. 
I'm not terribly good, you know. I don't play in tournaments, or anything 
like that. But I'm very keen. And I've never played a Russian before. It'd be 
something to talk about. Especially as you are such a good player. I once 
took part in a simultaneous display given by Hugh Alexander, you know. 
But my game didn't last very long, I'm afraid. I say, isn't that odd ? Your 


first name is Alexander. Have you ever heard of Hugh Alexander, the 
British master?’ 


Everyone has heard of Mr. Alexander,’ Galitsin said. 'He once beat M. M. 
Botvinnik.' 


‘Botvinnik, the World Champion? I say, did he? I had no idea he was so 
good. Well, then, losing in twelve moves wasn't so bad, was it? Would you 
give me a game?’ 


'I should very much like to give you a game,’ Galitsin said. 


‘Oh, splendid. Well, I think this is about the best place for us to stop. 
Yeovil is only a few miles away, now. I'll pull into the trees over there, and 
you can wait for me. I'm afraid it'll be a bit cold, but I'll be as quick as I can. 
Anyway, you chaps are used to the cold, aren't you?’ 


"Yes,' Galitsin said. 'It can be very cold in Siberia.' The car pulled down a 
shallow embankment, came to rest at the edge of the trees. Oh, to be able to 
think clearly. To be able to understand. Martle appeared to have no motives 
whatsoever. But was there such a thing as a motiveless man? Could there be 
such an animal?’ 


'Well,' Martle said, 'if you'd like to get out, old man.' He looked over his 
shoulder. -"We're out of sight of the road. 


'I wonder,’ Galitsin said, 'if we could play that game first. Before you go 
into Yeovil.' 


'I say, you really are keen, aren't you? That's what they do say about the 
Russians. Well, of course, I'd enjoy that very much.’ Martle opened the 
glove compartment, took out a flask and a pocket chess set. "Brandy? It'll 
warm you up.’ 


Galitsin hesitated, took the flask, drank deeply. His throbbing brain 
exploded into light. Tremendous clarity was on its way. And the chess game 


would help. It might solve everything. And an hour spent looking at a 
chessboard would give him time to think. 


"Now let's see,’ Martle said. 'Queens go on their own colours, of course. 
Am I right?’ 


"Yes,' Galitsin said, and sighed. 
The game lasted four minutes. 


'I say,' Martle said. "That was very good. You really are a very strong 
player. Quite out of my class, what? Do you know what I'd like to do? I'd 
like to introduce you to my club. There are a couple of chaps there who 
think they're pretty hot. I'd like to see their faces when they found 
themselves playing you. Would you like to come along and play a game or 
two?’ 


'I would like that very much,' Galitsin said, and hit him on the chin. 


The bus stop was a quarter of a mile from Ewfim Isbinski's apartment. 
Helena Isbinska stepped down, felt the thin ice on the pavement crunch 
beneath her boots, the wind surge against her thick trousers. She adjusted 
her shopping bag against her shoulder, walked a few steps, checked. She did 
this every day, to give the man time to leave the bus in a leisurely fashion, 
button his coat, straighten his hat. She never smiled at him, never even 
looked at him. That would have been too obvious. 


She walked up the street, slowly. She savoured every moment of this 
walk, every afternoon. She always had, because it meant that she was going 
home to the boys, that Ewfim would soon also be there, that they could shut 
the door of the apartment, and with it the presence, if not the sounds, of the 
outside world, and read, or play a game, and watch television. 


But this last week the walk had taken on a special significance, because she 
had no means of knowing which walk would be her last. For how long? 
And would she still be Helena Isbinska when she came back? She did not 


know what to expect. She did not know if Alexander would be distressed by 
the letter. But surely he would understand; she had made it as stilted as she 
dared. And Tigran Dus had seemed quite pleased. Yet since that day the 
man had been following her everywhere. If only she could know how long 
her wait would be. She had assumed that if Alexander had been going to 
run away it would have been this last week. Instead of which he had been 
taken ill, according to Schachmaty, and the story had been repeated in 
Pravda. Only this unfortunate illness could possibly have prevented him 
from winning his section. Of the seven games he had played, he had won 
six and drawn one. The draw had been described as an oversight in a won 
position, but it was the only game of which the score had not been given in 
Schachmaty. She wondered about that. In any event, no one could doubt’ 
that he would have won his other two games, although even draws would 
have enabled him to share first place. 


The illness was unfortunate. From every point of view. It would upset his 
plans, might even cause him to be brought back to Moscow. It would upset 
her plans, too, her preparedness. She could not hold herself in a state of 
readiness forever. And having achieved a state of readiness once, she did 
not know if she could ever be the same again. Helena Isbinska's life had 
reached flashpoint. There could be no more serenity. But now she knew, 
now that she had allowed herself to think about it, that there had never been 
any serenity. 


She rounded the corner, and the apartment block was in front of her. But 
so was a car, large, black, waiting by the kerb, its engine running. She 
checked, her heart slipping around inside her chest, banging her lungs and 
making her breathless. Now it was unexpected. And now she was afraid. 
She wanted to run, past the car and up the stairs, shut the door behind her 
and turn the key, barricade herself into the flat. But that was impossible; she 
would never get past the car. And so was running the other way impossible. 
The man was immediately behind her. 


The car door opened, and a man got out. 'Helena Isbinska ? Will you get 
in, please ?' 


A woman stood in the vestibule of the flats, pulled the glass doors open. 
She lived across the hall. She was as close a friend as Helena had ever had 
in all Moscow. She stared at Helena Isbinska, at the two men, one in front 
of her and one behind, at the car, waiting, its engine running. Hastily she 
closed the door behind her again, went to the stairs. But at least she would 
be able to tell Ewfim. 


Helena Isbinska bowed her head to get into the car, hesitated. There was 
another man seated in the interior, and this was a small man; for a moment 
she thought it was Tigran Dus. So she checked, and felt herself gripped at 
the thighs by two very strong hands, which thrust her forward with 
tremendous force. Her shins caught the edge of the floor, and she stumbled 
to her knees, to be struck a vicious blow in the centre of her buttocks which 
sent her sprawling, her face hitting the shoes of the seated man. But he was 
not Tigran Dus. He moved his shoes, and her face continued on its way, 
striking the carpeted floor. 


She was breathless. Nothing like this had ever happened to her before, and 
her brain, spinning round the pain-cage of her head, insisted on 
rationalising. This was part of the system. To make the prisoner afraid of 
the guard from the beginning. She could accept that. It was a logical 
procedure. She thought, as she drew up her legs and got back to her knees, 
How fortunate that I am wearing trousers, and not a skirt. But as she 
reached her knees the man sitting beside her seized the front of her coat, 
taking a great handful of cloth and blouse and brassiere and breast, and 
threw her on to the seat, and as she gazed into his eyes she realised that it 
would make no difference at all whether she was wearing trousers or a skirt. 


Galitsin took a taxi from the station. He could afford to; his thirty pounds 
was still untouched in his pocket. The taxi-driver was his first big test, but 
the man never looked at him twice. So he was an Englishman, in a dark coat 
and a soft hat, and carrying a rolled umbrella. And the other Englishman? 
Galitsin had left him in the station yard at Yeovil, in the back seat of his car. 
He would have been found by now. Galitsin hoped so. Without his clothes 
Martle would soon grow very cold. He sat back, looked out of the window. 


It was late afternoon, and already dark. Cars streamed past in an endless 
blaze of lights. London by night. Rauser, in one of his expansive moods, 
had said they would take a tour of London by night, after the tournament. 
"You will enjoy that, Comrade Captain,’ he had said with a portentous wink. 
"There are things to be done in London which cannot be done anywhere else 
in Europe. And that includes Hamburg.’ 


And here he was, in London, by night. On his way to see a whore. Rauser 
would approve. Too late he remembered that she had asked him to 
telephone first. Strange, he had forgotten that even when looking up her 
name in the book. He had been too excited, by what he had done, by the 
thought of seeing her again, holding her in his arms again. Besides, it hardly 
mattered. If she was busy, he would wait." And Irena would cancel her next 
customer for him. 


Yes, Rauser would approve. Of everything. Providing he continued as he 
was planning. But he was not planning. He was not planning anything any 
more. He was only aware that something had gone terribly wrong at the 
very moment everything had seemed to be going right. He could no longer 
lay plans, make decisions, because he no longer had any confidence in his 
ability to carry out those plans, implement those decisions. He had been 
wanting, hurrying onwards, for too long. Now he could only travel in the 
same direction. To Irena, and then. . . then he wasn't sure at all. But he 
thought it would be amusing to see Rauser's face when he walked in the 
door. And Tigran Dus's face. And Helena's. But perhaps Helena would be 
disappointed. 


"Where did you say, mate?' asked the taxi-driver. 


"Where are we now?’ Galitsin asked. 


‘Park Lane. You said to drive along Park Lane.' 


'That is correct. I will get out here.’ 


The taxi-driver shrugged, stopped, consulted his meter. Galitsin paid him, 
buttoned Martle's topcoat—it seemed a surprisingly good fit—walked down 
the street. Still the cars streamed by. He had never supposed there were so 
many cars in the world. And England was not an especially car-wealthy 
nation, according to Nancy. Not like the United States. It was a pity he 
would never get to the United States now. It might have been fun with 
Nancy. But not for Alexander Galitsin. 


He had bought a map, and with its aid he knew where he was going. He 
picked his way from street to street, arrived at the one he wanted. A mean 
street, unlike any of the others. A street which in Mayfair seemed out of 
place. A suitable place for a whore to hide, even a whore who could afford 
a mink coat 


He found the number, opened the street door, gazed at the lift, the list of 
numbers. Miss Smith was on the fourth floor. And this was much better. 
Not only the lift. The new carpet on the floor and the stairs, the fresh paint 
Irena at least had a landlord who knew the value of appearance. 


He stepped inside, pressed the ascent button. He was pleasurably excited 
once again. He wondered what she would say, what she would do. What 
they would say, and do, together. What she would try to persuade him to do, 
afterwards. He hoped she would try to persuade him to stay. 


The lift stopped. Galitsin crossed a small hall, tried the door. It was 
locked. He pressed the bell, and after a moment the door was opened by a 
young Negress, who gazed at him with frightened eyes. 'Yes?’ 


'I wish to see Miss Smith.' 
AYou have an appointment?’ 


'No. But she will see me. Tell her that Sandor is here.' The girl stepped 
aside. "You can come in.' "Thank you.' Galitsin went into another hall. 'In 
there.’ She pointed at a door. 


"Thank you,’ Galitsin said again. He opened the door, stepped into a 
bedroom decorated in green. It was empty, but it smelt of Irena, of the way 
she had smelt in Hastings, the new scent, the scent of a successful woman. 
Now he was nervous. He stood in front of the mirror, gazed at the stranger 
in the ill-fitting coat. He looked more odd than he had supposed. He took 
the coat off, placed it on a chair, rested his umbrella and hat on top of it. 
Now he was Galitsin again, and this was important. And he was tired. How 
tired he had not suspected. The weariness of fear, of tension, of wondering 
when the hand would descend on his shoulder, whether it would be a British 
or a Russian hand, wondering which fate would be worse. 


The bedroom door opened, and Galitsin turned, the weariness dropping 
from his shoulders, the excitement of seeing Irena bubbling through his 
veins like champagne. 


But it was not Irena in the doorway. It was a tall young man in a chauffeur's 
uniform. 


Alan Shirley wrote in his diary: 'Page 7,121, 30th January, 1958. Alexander 
Galitsin! Whoever would have supposed that so unimportant a young man 
could be the cause of so much trouble. The British police wish him for 
assault and battery, larceny of one motor car, and various other small items. 
The Russians want him, or at least having decided to make a splash about 
his disappearance, they must pretend that they do. Nancy wants him. I 
should imagine the poor kid is in about the same mental state she thinks 
Galitsin is in, by now, a mixture of having fallen in love for the first time in 
her life and having a sense of guilt for the first time in her life. 


‘And presumably someone else wants him as well, and has got him. It is 
not practical for a foreigner to disappear so completely in this country, 
especially with so many people looking for him. Alexander Galitsin 
assaulted James Martle, exchanged clothes, took a train from Yeovil to 


London, and a taxi from Waterloo Station to Park Lane, turned down 
Curzon Street, and there he disappeared. Repeat, that is not possible. 


‘And I would like him also, to break that square jaw into several pieces. 


‘But then it is possible that if that unknown fourth party or parties have 
got hold of him, then his jaw has already been broken into several pieces. I 
wonder if we shall ever know?’ 
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The Fugitive 


'GET up!’ 


The voice came from several blocks away, reached through layers of 
cotton wool to seep into Galitsin's brain. Each word added a blow to the 
succession of pain-waves. Too much whisky for breakfast. The thought 
obsessed him. But now it was not only the whisky. 


'Get up, God damn you!' This time the words were accompanied by a kick 
in the thigh. 


Galitsin tried to obey, drew up his knees, discovered that his wrists were 
tied together behind his back. The feel of the cords cutting into his flesh 
brought memory. There had been a bedroom at the top of a tall apartment 
building. It had been a green bedroom, where he had been waiting for Irena 
to come to him. Only a man dressed as a chauffeur had come instead, had 
invited Galitsin to accompany him. To Irena? He had stepped past the 
chauffeur and had been struck from behind. Or the roof had fallen in. Or 
there had been an earthquake. 


And now he lay on his face on the floor. No, in the back of some sort of 
van. And a man wanted him to get up. 


The foot swung again, the boot thudded into his thigh. He felt little pain 
down there, at this moment, but the force of the kick sent his brain whirling 
out of his neck and into his ears, so positive, so alive, it made him wish to 
vomit. 


He reached his knees, arching his body from the floor with a tremendous 
effort. He blinked in the darkness, and then was assailed by light as the rear 
of the van opened. He crawled towards the light, and was struck in the 
small of the back. He groped forward, with his face and his shoulders. For a 
long moment he was nowhere at all, except that he was surrounded by light, 
and noise, as of people speaking, and laughing. Then he struck the ground, 
and this was made of concrete. Amazingly, distressingly, he did not lose 
consciousness.’ He heard rather than felt his body smash into the stone, 
could no longer be sure which was pain and which fear, and which sheer 
surprise. 


Water splashed on to his head. He made a noise, which he supposed 
would be interpreted as a moan. He had not intended to moan, only to 
speak, to ask, Why is this happening? Why are you doing this to me? 
Where is Irena? He opened his eyes. Or perhaps his eyes had been open all 
the time; he could not remember closing them. But now he could see 
through the film of water which dripped across his vision. He looked at a 
pair of high-heeled shoes, nylon-clad legs. Irena? No, these were prettier 
legs than Irena possessed, better fleshed, beautifully formed. He knew 
whose legs they were, whose legs they had to be. He forced his head higher, 
gazed at the green woollen dress, the mink jacket. He could not quite reach 
the face, until Kirsten Moeller placed one of the high-heeled shoes on his 
shoulder, pushed him on to his back. His head banged again, and for a 
moment he lost her altogether. Then another waterfall cascaded on to his 
face, blinding him and choking him, leaving him breathless, but with a 
cleared vision at last. 


'Where is Miss Smith, boy?’ Kirsten Moeller asked. 


‘Charlie is bringing her down.' Galitsin turned his head, gazed at the khaki 
uniform, the black boots. He wondered why he did not hate this man. Why 


he did not even fear him. Especially those boots. Perhaps he was too 
confused to feel such positive emotions as hatred or fear. They would come 
later. 


Kirsten Moeller nodded, snapped her fingers. The chauffeur stepped 
forward with a cigarette, already lit. She inhaled, looked at the man on the 
ground 'Alexander Galitsin.' When she smiled her always thin lips faded 
into two hardly perceptible red lines, and her tongue came between them, 
moving quickly, and then halting, before darting to left and right and back 
into her mouth again. Her mouth reminded bim of a lizard's in its 
movements. A very beautiful lizard. A very deadly lizard. 


'I saved your life,’ he said. The words came out as a mumble, and he 
discovered that his lips had been cut; blood filled his mouth. 


Kirsten Moeller continued to smile, and stepped on to his stomach. The 
stiletto heel sank into his belly, and his knees came up, as his shoulders 
arched forward, as the breath exploded from his mouth and nostrils. "You 
are a Russian bastard,’ she said softly. 'I owe you so much, Sandor, 
sweetheart. My life is only a part of it’ 


The foot moved, just in time, Galitsin thought, to stop him suffocating. 
But breathing remained almost too painful to endure, and his knuckles had 
been ground into the rough stone. He forced himself to look away from the 
smiling lizard's face, at the ceiling, very high, at the walls, a long way away. 
He was in a warehouse. And there was another man, standing behind his 
head. A man he had never seen before, arms folded, a bowler hat perched 
on the back of his head, a disinterested expression on his face. It occurred to 
Galitsin that men like Schabski and Kulomsin did not only come to the 
surface in time of war. They were there all the time, finding their own level 
of society, where they would be welcome, and even useful. 


His gaze came forward again, past the smiling face to the chauffeur, who 
also smiled, and then to the van, waiting by the sliding doors. A warehouse. 
Somewhere in London. But what was Alexander Petrovich Galitsin doing in 
an empty warehouse somewhere in London? It occurred to him that 


Alexander Galitsin had not really understood what he was doing, anywhere, 
for a very long time. Forever, perhaps. Certainly not since that summer in 
Pobredikov. He wondered if he would ever understand why and how, if he 
would ever be allowed the chance, now. 


Someone banged on the outside of the door. The sound echoed round and 
round the empty chamber. The chauffeur slid open a speaking panel. "Yes?" 


‘Charlie. With the Hungarian.’ 


The chauffeur glanced at Kirsten Moeller, who nodded. Suddenly she was 
excited, where before she had been almost passionless, even when standing 
on Galitsin's belly. He watched the mink jacket moving as she breathed, the 
pink spots come into her cheeks. 


The door slid open, and a car drove in, to park beside the van. The back 
door opened, and Irena Szen got out, a flurry of mink and long, thin legs. 
"Well, really, Kirstie,’ she said loudly. "This is too much. I've told you before, 
I don't want to get mixed up in your business. I won't. And that gorilla made 
me leave a client. You are going to ruin my reputation.’ 


'Be quiet,’ Kirsten Moeller said. ‘Don't you recognise Sandor Galitsin?" 


Irena Szen stood above Galitsin, the colour draining from her skin and 
leaving only a yellow stain, her mouth forming a round 'O’, the long, 
haunted face scarcely better than an animated skull. 'Sandor?' she 
whispered. 'I don't understand. Sandor!’ She knelt beside him, raised his 
head, pillowed it against her breast. Blood trickled from his lips on to the 
soft fur of the coat. "What has happened to him?' 


'He came to see you, as I thought he might,’ Kirsten explained. 
‘Fortunately, I had Charlie watching your apartment. And he called Barnes.’ 


‘But what has happened to him?" Irena's voice was high. She kissed 
Galitsin's forehead, pulled her scarf from her head to wipe the blood from 
his face. 


‘Barnes had to persuade him to come with us.' 


Irena glanced at the chauffeur. 'He hit him? You? You...' 


‘Be quiet, Irena. Barnes is going to hit him again. We are all going to hit 
him.' 


Irena stared at her, and then at Barnes. Her arms tightened on Galitsin's 
neck, her breathing quickened. "Why? Oh, why, Kirstie? He only came to 
see me. You know that." 


'I think you may be right for once, dear one,' Kirsten Moeller said. 
‘Certainly there was nobody following him tonight. We were careful about 
that. Weren't we, boy?’ 


Barnes nodded. 
"Then why must you harm him?’ Irena asked. 


Kirsten Moeller flicked ash. She shrugged her shoulders. ‘Because he is a 
Russian. Because he is one of the men who beat me up. Because it is good 
for business.’ 


‘Good for business?’ Irena whispered. 


‘Oh, yes. My business is causing the Russians trouble, dear one. Anything 
I can do to disrupt relations between the Soviet Union and Great Britain is 
good for business. I do not know whether Sandor really has defected or 
whether he has been planted, but he is still a very well-known man, whose 
name has been in all the newspapers today. Now when he is discovered 
down some lonely British alley, beaten to death, everybody is going to be 
very upset’ 


‘Beaten?’ Irena screamed. "To death? I won't let you do it.’ Galitsin's face 
was pressed into the collar of her coat, and breathing had become difficult. 
But everything had become difficult. And surprisingly he was not afraid. 


Fear seemed pointless. Fear suggests that there is something to be done 
about what is coming, and that you are incapable of doing it But he could 
no longer feel even his hands. 


‘Won't you, dear one?’ Kirsten Moeller asked. 'Would you like to go with 
him? Barnes would like to work you over, Irena.' 


Irena's head lifted, and Galitsin watched her tongue circle her lips. The 
arms holding his head had already slackened. Irena Szen was not heroine 
material. 


"You can watch if you like.' Kirsten Moeller snapped her fingers. The man 
standing behind Galitsin stooped and grasped Irena Szen's shoulders. She 
tried to shrug herself free and kicked at his ankles. He spun her round and 
threw her against the wall, pulled her arms behind her back and held her 
still. 


"Kirsten!' she screamed. "You cannot!' 
'Boy,' Kirsten Moeller said. 


Barnes smiled. From his pocket he took a long strip of leather, which he 
wrapped round and round the glove on his right hand, pulled it tight with 
great care, worked his fingers to make sure his hand was comfortable. He 
nodded, and the man called Charlie grasped Galitsin's shoulders, pulled him 
into a sitting position. Galitsin stared at Barnes, at the cold absence of 
feeling in the young man's face, the absorption with the coming business of 
causing pain. He wondered if Kulomsin had looked like that when he had 
knelt over Kirsten Moeller? But perhaps Galitsin had also looked like that 
when he had knelt over Irena Szen. 


Irena screamed, and Barnes' right arm came forward like a piston rod. 
Galitsin closed his eyes, and pain burst across his left cheek, exploded up 
into his eye and down into his jaw, separating each tooth one from the other, 
causing them to rattle in unison. 


Barnes hit him, again, and again. Galitsin could feel the blood dribbling 
down his cheeks and forehead. But Barnes had finished with his face. He 
had moved away, and Galif-sin opened his eyes. The room had become a 
haze, of pain and blood and tears, and legs. Legs clad in black boots. Barnes 
was standing up, and now the leg was swinging. Galitsin tried to move, and 
the boot crashed into his ribs. The man called Charlie released him, and he 
rolled across the floor, shoulders bumping, hands scraping. Hands which 
belonged to another being, another existence. 


'Kirstie!' Irena screamed. "You promised. You swore to me in Buda. Don't 
you remember? That you would not kill him. That you would never be 
responsible for his death.’ 


Barnes stood above Galitsin, and the foot was swinging once again. This 
time it crashed into Galitsin's back, and his kidneys joined the pain 
cascading down into his thighs, leaving his legs with a curious feeling of 
being disconnected from his body. 


'Wait,' Kirsten Moeller said. 


Barnes checked his foot in the midst of another swing, straddled Galitsin, 
his hands on his hips. 


'A live Galitsin, abandoned in a suitable gutter, might be even more 
effective than a dead one,' Kirsten said thoughtfully. 


The room swung round and round, and the floor heaved, up and down. 
And his life was being discussed. 


"He knows who beat him,' Barnes said. 


'He knew me already,’ Kirsten Moeller said. 'And Irena. Irena is his only 
contact.’ 


Irena sucked air into her lungs. 'I will never see him again, Kirstie. I 
promise.’ 


"Will you move from your present apartment? I will find you another just 
as suitable.’ 


Irena Szen's head jerked back and forth, as if on a string. "Yes. Yes, I 
promise. I swear, Kirstie. Just do not kill him." 


Kirsten Moeller walked across the floor, stood above Galitsin, next to 
Barnes. Through the blood mist which covered his eyes Galitsin looked at 
her legs. They seemed to stretch above him for ever, into the darkness of the 
woollen skirt, the flutter of the silk slip. 'He will probably remember your 
face, boy. Are you afraid of him?' 


Barnes smiled. 


'I am not afraid of him either,’ Kirsten Moeller said. ‘He is not a man of 
action, this one. He is one of nature's nonentities. But we must obtain the 
best capital out of this. The bastard has got rid of his uniform. I think he 
should be naked. Naked, abandoned in the snow.' 


"Then he will freeze! Irena cried. 


'Galitsin? A Russian moujik? He will find shelter, dear one. Oh, yes. He 
will stumble into a house and tell them how he was set upon and beaten up 
by a fascist organisation. An organisation he cannot name, cannot establish 
to exist. Oh, yes, that is very good. For isn't that just what a Russian would 
say if he had been set upon by a group of ordinary, hard-working, decent, 
red-hating Britishers?" 


Barnes smiled, stooped over Galitsin, produced a pocket knife. With his 
blade he cut the clothes away from Galitsin's arms and legs and body, 
slitting the cloth with expert efficiency, never touching the flesh beneath. 
Kirsten Moeller helped him, stooping beside Galitsin to take off his shoes, 
drag away the socks. She remained stooping when Barnes had finished, 
hovering above his groin, while he gazed into her face, the face not of a 
woman but of a tormented child. It occurred to him that possibly Kirsten 
Moeller's trouble was that she had never grown up, had stopped growing 


during the war, perhaps on that day in Pest when Maljutin had crouched 
over her. 


‘Don't hurt him,' Irena gasped. 'Not there, Kirstie. Please.’ 


Kirsten Moeller laughed, and stepped on Galitsin. He screamed, all the 
pain he had previously endured suddenly meaningless. His legs came up, 
and when the sharp heels moved he rolled on his face. 


'Oh, yes, Alexander Petrovich,' Kirsten Moeller whispered. ‘I am glad you 
are going to live, after all. I am glad you are going to go on remembering 
me. But remember, too, the next time, I am going to have you killed. I am 
going to have you executed, for all of your crimes, for your war crimes, 
Alexander Galitsin, for having been a conquering soldier, and for being a 
communist, and most of all for being a Russian.' 


‘And for being my lover,’ Irena Szen muttered. 


Kirsten Moeller nodded. 'Oh, yes,’ she agreed. "That as well, dear one. 
That as well.' 


She snapped her fingers, and Galitsin realised that Barnes had moved, to 
stand behind him. He tried to turn his head, and the hovering darkness 
descended. 


II 


And then there was pain. There did not seem any portion of his body 
which did not hurt. His head banged, the roof of his brain seemed 
dislodged, every tooth had come loose and rattled. Whenever he tried to 
move his tongue he tasted blood; if he was not careful, and forgot to keep 
swallowing, it filled his mouth and tried to choke him. 


His back ached where Barnes had kicked him, swelling masses of pain, 
which he did not doubt were enormous discoloured blotches on his pale 
skin. His belly hurt, stabbing pains running down through his groin to meet 
the throb of his genitals. These were swollen so large each testicle felt like a 
separate ball rattling between his thighs. No doubt there were other aches, 
other pains. But these were the main sources of misery, and they were 
increased with every jolt of the van. 


His eyes hurt when he opened them, although the interior of the van was 
dark. But there were lights outside, rushing past the windows, and he could 
see that he was not alone. There was a pair of highly polished shoes only 
inches from his head, and above that a pair of carefully creased trousers. He 
recognised the trousers as. belonging to the man Charlie. Which would 
mean that it was the chauffeur, Barnes, who was driving. But at least 
Kirsten Moeller was no longer present. 


He wondered if he was afraid of Kirsten Moeller. Remarkably, he did not 
think so. Even more remarkably, he was not sure that he hated her. He did 
not even hate Barnes. Barnes was nothing more than her creature. As for 
Kirsten herself, whatever she had become, he could only think of her lying 
on the floor with Kulomsin working up and down on her belly, and then of 
Maljutin, with such deliberateness, smashing that beautiful face into a 
blood-mask. 


No, he thought, if he hated anyone, he hated Tigran Dus. It occurred to 
him, as he lay on the floor of the van and rolled back and forth, each 
movement an increasing agony, that he had always hated Tigran Dus, that 
his hatred of Dus had even been responsible for his rape of Irena, might 
well have contributed to what had happened to Kirsten, which had been the 
start of everything that had happened since. Because his hatred had begun 
on the day that Dus had given him back his life. It had found its source in 
the knowledge, even then,, that men like Tigran, Dus did not regard their 
fellows as human beings, to be considered, perhaps disliked, perhaps liked, 
perhaps even loved, perhaps hated, but rather as objects, tools which could 
be used as the occasion arose. And Dus had decided that Alexander Galitsin 
might prove to be a useful tool, one day, and so he had greased him as he 


might grease a pan of pliers or a screwdriver, and set him aside until he was 
ready. 


In which case, Tigran Dus had made a mistake. Alexander Galitsin had 
not been made of the expected steel, but rather of a soft alloy, which might 
not break, but which was only too willing and able to bend. As an agent for 
the Fourth Bureau, Alexander Galitsin had been a disaster. 


But the disaster had involved Helena. And the pain swelled out of his 
belly, so much so that he retched, and the shoes beside his head moved, 
which was the very last thing he wanted. 


'Hey,' Charlie said. 'Ivan's awake.’ 


"Won't be long now,' Barnes said from the front seat 'If he so much as 
squeaks, clock him one.' 


“You heard the man,' Charlie said. 'Hey, Ivan.' The pointed shoe nudged 
Galitsin in the chest, and Galitsin moaned. But movement away from the 
foot was impossible; his hands were still bound behind his back. His hands, 
in fact, were the only part of his body not actively aching. Their turn would 
come later. Perhaps. 


The van slowed, and then stopped, although the engine continued to hum. 
The front door slammed, and he listened to booted feet on the road. The 
back door of the van opened, and admitted a blast of icy air. Only then did 
Galitsin realise that he was still naked. 


This is as good a spot as any.’ Barnes grasped his ankles. Charlie held his 
shoulders, and his backside struck the tar. The jolt sent his spine stabbing 
into his brain, seemed to launch his already jellied kidneys on a new 
journey around his stomach. He lay on his side and vomited. Barnes knelt 
beside him, a penknife in his hand, cut the cord holding his wrists. 


"You're not going to leave him here?' Charlie asked. 'A car might come 
along.’ 


That's right. We don't want him found too soon.' Barnes jerked his head, 
and Charlie grasped Galitsin in the armpits, dragging him to his feet at the 
edge of the road. Barnes smiled. 'Good luck to you, Ivan,' he said, and 
swung his right arm. The fist struck Galitsin on the point of the jaw, and 
with perfect timing Charlie released him and stepped aside. There seemed 
nothing beyond the road, for a long moment, then bushes were tearing at 
Galitsin's arms and legs, and when he tried to throw his hands behind 
himself to break his fall it was too late. He crashed through the branches, 
struck the earth with a thud which knocked the remaining breath from his 
body. He watched the night sky revolving above him, while his lungs 
reached painfully for air, and a million miles away a car engine growled as 
it drove away. 


But it had gone. Charlie and Barnes and Kirsten Moeller had departed 
from his life. And Irena Szen? He did not wish to think about Irena Szen, 
right at this moment. He did not know if he would ever wish to think about 
her again. He wanted only to go to sleep. In Russia, in January, if you went 
to sleep in the open, naked, you never awoke. This was the end he sought. 
To sleep, to rest, to feel the cold eating into his bones, taking away the pain, 
muscle by muscle. But he couldn't do it here. He was beside a road, 
separated from the world by a single screen of bushes, and even as he gazed 
upwards lights swept by, to or from London, and he realised that the sky 
above him was not so very dark, although he could see no stars. It was close 
to dawn, and in January that must mean it was perhaps seven in the 
morning. A time people went to work, milkmen and postmen and 
newspaper roundsmen. A busy time. 


He rolled on his stomach, then rose to his knees, a long and painful 
business. He squatted, shivering, peering at the trees in front of him. Trees 
promised privacy, a place to sleep. A place to die. He crawled, through wet 
grass which reached up to stroke and tickle his bruises. He crawled, it 
seemed for an hour but was only a few minutes, reached the trees, and held 
on to a trunk to drag himself to his feet. He looked over his shoulder, saw 
two more cars and a lorry rush by. But there were no houses, no twinkling 
street lamps. Nothing but cars. So this was a main road, and some distance 
from the nearest town. He could see the outline of the cars in the early light. 


He stumbled into the trees, kicking branches, feeling thorns tearing at his 
flesh. A few more pains. The fresh ones were almost welcome, indications 
that he was still capable of feeling, despite the cold, which was the most 
agonising pain of all. And now that the tree screen had closed about him, 
and he had attained the desired privacy, he could no longer bring himself to 
his knees and then to his face, lie still and suffer, for only a few minutes, 
before the drowsiness which was hammering at his consciousness claimed 
him. He could only keep on stumbling, onwards and onwards. But this was 
better. He would, eventually, fall asleep while still moving, would never 
know the exact moment when Alexander Galitsin ceased to be a human 
being. 


There were no more trees. It had not, after all, been a forest, but only a 
copse, disguising the ugly scar of the main road pounding its way through 
this pleasant countryside. He stood on the lip of a shallow valley, on which 
great patches of not quite melted snow lay like sheets of water. At the 
bottom of the valley there waited a vast area of what had once been 
concrete, but now protruded through the snow as decrepit patches of 
disconnected stone, amidst which stunted grass poked. On the near side of 
the runways was a collection of buildings, mostly prefabricated huts, but 
one made of concrete, with the remains of a control tower rising beside it, 
its huge glassless windows glaring sightlessly over the scene of its past 
glories. 


Galitsin left the trees and ran down the slope, thrust his feet into a hole 
and fell, rolled some distance, regained his knees, and then his feet once 
more, limping now, staggering down the hillside, reaching for the promise 
of the warmth, or at least a lessening of the cold. His breath came in huge 
pants, hung in front of his face, surrounded his head with a mist cloud. The 
buildings danced, sometimes rising into the air above his head, sometimes 
disappearing from view into the earth. The rough ground came to an end, 
and he was on the pitted concrete of the first taxiway, colder now than the 
air, more painful to his feet. He was exhausted, and, far from dwindling, the 
agony had increased. But living had now once again become more 
important than dying. He staggered up to the terminal building, to realise at 
a glance that there was no shelter to be had here, for the roof had fallen in, 


and the tower was nothing more than a shell. But the door of the first hut 
was Closed, and here there was a roof. Galitsin reached for the door, 
clawing the air, missed, and fell to his hands and knees. He crawled closer, 
stroked the door, found to his horror that it was locked. But it couldn't be 
locked. Not a derelict building on a deserted airfield. He twisted the handle, 
wept in despair, pounded the wood, and felt it move. Galitsin dragged 
himself forward, watched the door fade away before him, and gazed at a 
pair of legs. 


Nancy Connaught banged the door of her flat behind her, threw herself 
across the bed, pulled the pillow from the top of the bed across her head. In 
the darkness she could give way to the despair which had been lapping at 
her nerves for twenty-four hours. It was compounded of exhaustion, of 
cold, of sheer frustration, but it was there, nevertheless, near enough to the 
surface to bring tears from her eyes, and she had not wept for a very long 
time. 


She sat up, wiped her glasses. There was no point in giving up, yet. 
Surely. But really there was a great deal of point. Galitsin had cracked, right 
in two. And in a civilised world there was no room for people who cracked. 
Oh, no doubt everyone was going to be very sympathetic, very helpful. But 
laws were there to be enforced, and obeyed. And Galitsin, whatever his 
problems, however great his fears, had broken the law. How to say that he 
did not understand? That understanding some things was not possible to a 
man like Galitsin? 


She felt her way across the blurred room, located the sideboard, poured 
herself a glass of neat bourbon, sipped, sat down on the bed, shoulders 
hunched. Bourbon for breakfast, bourbon for dinner. A well-balanced diet. 
One she really needed. 


Feet on the stairs. Heavy feet. Feet she recognised. She ran across the 
room, pulled the door open. Alan Shirley wore a tweed coat and a flat cap, 
looked like a country squire. Except that he had not shaved, and the fatigue 


lines were etched in his face. "There's an interesting smell.' He kissed her on 
the nose. 'T'll have one too.' 


"You'll drink bourbon? You've had a long night’ She poured. "Well?' 


He closed the door, sat in the armchair, took off his cap and ran his fingers 
into the thinning red-grey hair. 'Galitsin seems to have been homing on his 
girl friend, yesterday. He took a taxi from the station to Park Lane, got out 
by the Dorchester, walked along a bit and turned down Curzon Street. And 
disappeared. But Irena Szen had her shack down one of those cute little 
alleys behind Shepherd's Market. Virtually opposite M.I.5. Isn't that a joke?" 


‘But if you know where he went . . .' Nancy's face fell. 'He didn't stay, eh ? 
But she'll know where he is.' 


'I believe she might. But she isn't there herself. The flat is locked up tight. 
The neighbours, up and down, don't know a thing, or they aren't saying. 
Renee Smith was there yesterday morning, and that's all they'll say.’ 


"Who's Renee Smith?' 


"You need your sleep, darling. Irena Szen. Well, she would change her 
name, wouldn't she? The first names gell, and Smith is just unimaginative 
enough to be chosen by that particular female. She's a tart, you know. As a 
matter of fact, the whole house is what used to be known as a house of ill- 
repute. A very dignified house of ill-repute, charging ten or fifteen guineas 
an hour, but a brothel none the less.' 


Nancy stood in the centre of the room, legs spread wide, glass held in both 
hands against her breast. "The landlord! In those kinds of houses the 
landlord always knows about his tenants. He has to.' 


‘Only in movies, darling. This house is owned by someone called 
Jonathan Hamble. He's a big man in the city, director of several companies, 
and what have you, but he also owns quite a lot of property, including a 
small mansion out at Maidenhead, where he lives.' 


"Then get on to him.' 


‘Believe it or not, we've done that. Got him out of bed, and I can tell you 
he wasn't too terribly pleased. And it appears he knows nothing about his 
various properties at all. He says they're his wife's hobby, and she, 
unfortunately, has gone out of town for the weekend with friends, and didn't 
leave a forwarding address. It's that kind of a marriage, you know. She's a 
lot younger than he is. Sort of arrangement we'd probably have if you'd 
married me. 


‘Sounds entrancing. So we're stuck.’ 


‘Until Christine Hamble gets back, at least. But even then I don't think 
there'll be much profit in it. I very much doubt if she knows her tenants are 
ninety per cent prostitutes. Certainly she won't know anything about their 
personal habits, about where Irena Szen and Galitsin might up and off to." 


'Um. Another?’ 
'T'd rather try a cup of coffee. 


Nancy Connaught filled the percolator, brooded at the stove, refilled her 
own glass. 'So you really think he's gone off with her?’ 


'The pattern of behaviour fits. You know, defector who's blotted his copy- 
book as regards the British police, who has but one friend in the country...’ 


‘Don't rub it in.’ Nancy dusted a cup, poured. 
“You may as well face it, darling. This Hungarian bit is his true love.' 


Nancy sat on the floor, knees up, cup held between her hands. ‘I never 
denied that. Alan! What will happen to him? If you catch him?' 


"Weren't you going to pour me one, too?’ 


'Eh? Oh, sorry. I'm dreamy, I guess.’ She got up, filled another cup. 


‘Of course we'll catch him. People like Galitsin always get caught. You 
know, some people always win, and others always lose. I think Alexander 
Petrovich falls into the second category. Well, then, I'm afraid he's for the 
high jump. You know, as a straightforward defector who had nothing to 
offer us and might cause the Russians a great deal of embarrassment, we 
weren't too terribly keen on him. I pushed the possibility of his being an 
agent of some sort, and that got the F.O. boys interested, so they agreed to 
go along with me. Or, rather, with you. But now that he's on an assault and 
battery and larceny charge anything he has to offer will have to be pretty 
big to save a deportation order.' 


‘And if he did defect his late pals will crucify him.' 


‘I'm afraid that's extremely likely.’ Alan Shirley _ put down his coffee cup, 
sat beside her on the floor. 'I wish I could understand why you care quite so 
much. You of all people. Because, you can take it from me, Alexander 
Galitsin has some pretty murky episodes in his past He has to. He took part 
in the first sack of Budapest, and that was one of the murkiest episodes of 
the last war. I -know. I saw some of it And he's been a soldier ever since. A 
Russian soldier. They're a pretty tough lot So he sexed you up. That's fair 
enough, but you were shacked up with him for over a week You've had your 
fun. Now he's in trouble, and anyone who tries to help him is just going to 
get himself, or herself, more and more involved. Especially foreigners. 
Because your great-great-grandfather came from Liverpool doesn't make 
you British, you know, Nan. You're here on a work permit, and if the 
powers that be get fed up with you you'll find yourself on a plane back to 
the States. My advice to you would be to forget the whole episode while the 
going is good. I'll take whatever's coming. After all, I got you mixed up 
with that moujik in the first place.’ 


Nancy Connaught lay down, her hands beneath her head, gazed at the 
ceiling. 'I wouldn't expect you to understand, Al, Maybe I don't quite 
understand myself. Maybe it was something to do with me always having 
been a loner, caring only about myself, about having fun my way, about 
going wherever I chose, whenever I chose. About sleeping where and when 


I chose, and with whom I chose. I could do all of those things, so long as I 
was responsible only to myself. And then Alex happened along, and, I don't 
know, I wanted to change. Maybe that was my latent mother instinct. 
Anyway, I wanted to help him, to start with, and then I wanted to love him, 
and then I did love him. But most important of all I wanted to accept 
responsibility for him. And that meant I wanted him to trust me. Maybe you 
don't see what a big step that was for me. Hell, it was like the time I handed 
Over my virginity. I can't even remember the guy's name, but I do remember 
I wept about it for days afterwards. The thing was, here was something 
tangible. I wanted Alex to trust me, and he did trust me. I know he did. And 
I let him down.' 


“You didn't write that newspaper article. 


'He doesn't know that. Anyway, that article isn't relevant. Not really, you 
know. I told him I was going to write one, sooner or later, and he didn't 
object. I let him down by going off and leaving him on his own. There was 
the old Nancy again. I got restless. I wanted to get out and be doing 
something. Oh, the something was for him, but the important thing to me 
was that I'd be the one doing it. I could see that he was still pretty tense, 
pretty mixed up, pretty unsure whether he had done the right thing, but I 
said to myself, Oh, what the hell, he'll be all right. It'll do him good to be on 
his own for a couple of days, to think about things, get himself straight 
about what he's going to do next. I thought that because it suited me to think 
that, not because I really believed it. See what I'm driving at? I was being a 
loner again. Selfish, if you like. Because he wasn't all right. He should 
never have been left on his own, not for five minutes. Whatever the risk in 
bringing him up to London, it was less of a risk than leaving him on his 
own down in Dorset. I knew all of that. And I still left.’ 


Alan Shirley got up, placed both coffee cups on the table. ‘I think you 
want to go to bed and have a good sleep, sweetheart. Take a pill.' He went 
to the door, paused there. 'I didn't take all that much to Alex Galitsin when I 
met him twelve years ago. Since he's come back into my life I've developed 


a positive dislike for the fellow. But right now I could shake him by the 
hand. And if I can help him I will.’ 


Nancy Connaught raised her head Tor Pete's sake. Why?’ 


Shirley opened the door. 'For making you into a human being, sweetheart. 
Even if he didn't intend to.' 


Il 


Legs clad in trousers. No, not trousers. Jeans, and they were female legs. 
He knew that instinctively, even before he saw above them a pair of wide 
female thighs, and then a female torso, bending, bigger because of the 
heavy sweater, but still big. There was a round face, with full cheeks, and a 
pointed chin. There was a wide mouth, a small nose, and huge dark eyes. 
The hair was jet, and straight and fine; it fell like lace on either side of the 
heart-shaped face. 


‘It's a man,' said the wide mouth. 'He's naked. And all covered with blood.’ 
‘Shut the door,' said another female voice. 'It's freezing in here.’ 


The fingers were slender. They trembled as they came towards him. 'I'm 
not kidding, Jan. Help me. Up you get, Jerry.’ 


Now there were other faces, one long and thin, the mouth a small slit 
between pointed nose and jutting chin, the eyes petulant, the whole 
surrounded by a wild curly brown mane, suggesting that Janet would look 
like a horse as she grew older; the other face was brown and serious, the 
forehead drawn in a tight frown. 


'For crying out loud,’ said the Negro, the words rolling off his tongue. "You 
weren't kidding, at that’ 


The long fingers stroked Galitsin's cheek, touched the mangled mess 
which had once been lips. 'He's badly hurt Help me get him inside.’ 


'He needs a doctor,' said the girl called Janet But the hands were reaching 
down to him, grasping his arms and legs. Galitsin moaned. 


'He needs heat more than anything, Wendy,' Jerry said. 'He must be just 
about froze solid.' 


‘Be careful,’ Wendy replied. 'If he's this knocked about outside, think what 
he must be like inside." 


Galitsin felt himself lifted from the ground, carried into a gloom so 
intense it was almost dark. But the door was shut behind him, and 
immediately the temperature rose, just a little. He was back in a human lair. 
Strange how he felt at home, with the close smell of intimate humanity. He 
blinked his eyes, half shut by the swelling of his cheeks, saw a large empty 
space, a few kitbags and sleeping bags on the floor, various articles of 
underclothing, men's and women's. 


‘I think he's dying,’ Janet said. 'I think the best thing we can do is dump 
him in the wood and pretend we never saw him. We don't want any trouble 
with the police.’ 


'He's not going to die,’ Wendy said. 


Then he's sure as hell going to get pneumonia,’ Jerry pointed out. 'Man, 
he's blue. How do you figure on coping with a hospital case, Wendy?’ 


'He's not going to die,’ Wendy insisted. 'And he's not going to get 
pneumonia. Not if we can get him warm in a hurry. Put him in my sleeping 


bag. It's still warm in there.’ 


‘Not warm enough,' Jerry objected. 'And he's going to make a terrible 
mess.’ 


‘And what Bill is going to say ...' Janet began. 


'I know, we should dump him back in the snow,' Wendy snapped. 'Come 
on, Jerry. Easy now.’ 


The sleeping bag was opened, Galitsin's legs were inserted. His body 
moved downwards, encountered warmth welling out of darkness. He gazed 
at legs, suddenly bare. Sturdy legs, well covered with flesh, ending in 
tightly stretched blue nylon. 


‘What're you doing?’ Janet demanded. 


T'm going to warm him up.' The pantees settled on the floor. That's how 
the Germans did it in the war. I read about it.' Wendy slid into the bag, sat 
there while she took off her sweater. Galitsin held his breath. Her touch was 
sheer agony. But she was so warm. So warm she hurt him. Her toes scraped 
down his legs, her crotch fitted over his like a fur cap, her breasts dissipated 
across his chest. She held him close, her hair clouding over his face; he 
began to shudder, uncontrollably. 


‘How you can do it?' Janet stood above them; incongruously, in such 
derelict surroundings, her jeans ended in furry pink slippers. 'He's filthy, 
and all covered in blood. Think where he must have been.' 


'He could have V.D.,' Jerry said. 
‘And he's not British,’ Janet said. *You can see he's a foreigner.’ 
"Wendy likes foreigners,’ Jerry said. That's why she likes me. 


The warmth spread through Galitsin's body, increasing the pain. His face 
was pressed into a shoulder, and he could smell a trace of perfume, mixed 
with body odour, fresh sweat and stale sweat. Wendy had not had a bath for 
over a week, he thought. Her body moved against his. 'He's warming up,’ 
she said, from the top of his head. 


'He should, you're that hot,' Jerry said. 


‘Oh, can it. Light the fire.’ 


‘No fire until Bill gets back,' Janet said. 


‘Light it!' Wendy's fingers pressed into Galitsin's back. 'Heat up what's left 
of that beer. He's got to warm up inside. And we'll need hot water to wash 
these bruises.’ 


Janet squatted immediately above them, staring at Galitsin. 'What do you 
think Jer?’ 


Jerry shrugged, picked up a washboard, sat against the wall of the hut, 
rattled his fingers up and down the wooden slats. 'I'm easy. The guy sure 
needs something. Perhaps even more than Wendy can manage.' 


Janet shrugged, went to the other end of the hut, struck a match. Smoke 
filtered through the room. Galitsin felt tears rolling out of his eyes, across 
his nose, and on to Wendy's shoulder, trickling round the flesh and into the 
scented hair. She shivered as they tickled. He raised his head, found hers 
only inches away. The dark eyes gloomed at him. Her nipples were hard 
lumps, caressing his own. Her arms were tight, her legs close together, 
thrusting her groin against his. Wendy, Wendy, Wendy. The world had 
telescoped into a single sleeping bag, filled with pain. 


The door opened, admitted cold and spreading daylight. 
‘Shut it!" Wendy shouted. 


The door closed. 'Somebody giving birth?’ This was a white man. 
Correction, Galitsin realised, as he raised his head. A white boy. As Jerry 
was also a boy, as Wendy and Janet weren't older than eighteen. This boy 
had a head of curly fair hair, growing down below his shoulders, longer and 
more luxuriant than either of the girls. He wore a windcheater, jeans, and 
pointed leather shoes. He carried a haversack. He bent over the sleeping 
bag, pulled the neck away from Wendy's shoulder, looked inside. 'Where'd 
you find it? Under a steam-roller?' 


‘Lying outside the door.' Wendy spoke jerkily, and her breathing was 
uneven. Her hands stroked up and down Galitsin's back. 


‘Some people will screw anything,’ Bill said. It was a remark, rather than a 
criticism. "Who lit the fire?’ 


‘She told me to,' Janet explained. 

The guy is hurt bad,’ Jerry pointed out. 

‘No! Bill said. ‘I thought he'd broke a ketchup bottle.’ 

‘And he was cold,' Janet said. 

'Not any more,' Bill said. 'Not any more.' 

Amazingly, incredibly, there was an erection. More painful even than the 
bruises, but there, demanding, thrusting its way through the love forest. 

"We'd better have him out of there,’ Bill said. "Take a look at those bruises.’ 


'No.' Wendy spread her legs. Now the pain was exquisite, to be endured 
for ever and ever. 


'What about his internal injuries?' Jerry said. 'He could have a 
haemorrhage.’ 


"We'll look,’ she said. "When he's warm. You're going to be all right,’ she 
said into Galitsin's ear. ‘I know. I promise.’ 


You're real psychic,’ Bill said disgustedly. "You'll get a wombful of lice, or 
something.’ He sat on the floor, opened his haversack. 'Coffee. Real coffee. 
Half a jar. Now mere's success. 


Janet knelt beside him. "What's that lot?' 'It's a cake.' 


‘It don't look much like a cake to me,' Jerry said. 


'So somebody sat on it. That's why it was chucked out. Coffee and cake. 
Last time I breakfasted on coffee and cake was the. night I spent at 
Claridge's.' Bill leaned over, pulled Galitsin's ear. 'Hey, old man, ain't you 
done yet? There's cake for breakfast.’ 


But his voice came from a very long way away. Inside the sleeping bag 
there Was nothing but warmth, and pain, and strong, well-covered arms and 
legs, and softness. Alexander Galitsin slept. 


Christine Hamble switched off the television set, flung herself into a chair, 
legs thrown across the arm, dressing gown dishevelled. "The incompetence 
of the police in this country beats description. They want the character, and 
he's lying at the side of a road somewhere, naked as the day he was born, 
and they haven't got him yet. What a bloody awful dump.' 


Renee Smith sat up in bed, drank port. She finished the glass, poured. Her 
fingers were like claws on the bottle; swollen claws. The glass half filled. 
Irena gazed at the empty bottle, her eyes sad. 'I want to go home.' 


Christine Hamble reached for the telephone, picked it up. 'Mrs. Hamble. 
We'll have another bottle of port. And find Barnes, will you? Tell him that I 
wish to see him. 


Right now.' She replaced the telephone, gazed at the bed. ‘Don't worry, dear 
one. Barnes will fix you up.' 


The bedclothes heaved. "That child?" 


‘Don't you ever think about anything except sex? I meant with a new 
bottle. And then you can go quietly off to sleep. By tomorrow morning 
everything will look much brighter. Come in!’ 


The door opened, Barnes entered, wearing uniform, as usual, his boots 
polished to mirror perfection, and carrying a bottle of Croft's. 


"Thank you, boy. Give it to Miss Smith." 


Barnes stood above the bed, the label on the bottle turned towards Irena. 
She closed her eyes. Barnes placed the bottle on the table, removed the 
cork, returned to stand by the armchair, allowed his gaze to roam up and 
down the pale legs. 'Will that be all, madam?’ 


‘No, that bloody well will not be all,’ Christine Hamble said. "What's 
happened to Galitsin ?' 


‘Charlie and I drove him out along the A4, as you instructed, madam, and 
then turned off and took the road by that abandoned airfield. You may 
remember it, madam. Not far from Oxford. There we left him. We rolled 
him off the road, as we didn't want him found until we were clear of the 
area.’ 


"You untied his hands?' 
"Yes, madam.' 


‘And he could move? I mean, he hadn't gone and died, or anything like 
that?’ "No, madam.' 


"Then what in the name of God is the fool doing? If he doesn't get to 
shelter soon he'll bloody well freeze, and it'll be his own fault.' Christine 
Hamble stared at the bed. 'What do you think you're doing? Don't tell me 
after all these years you've started airing the stuff.’ 


Irena Szen walked slowly and unsteadily across the room, stood on one 
leg, swaying like a palm tree in a high wind, dragged her suspender belt 
over her thighs. 'I am going. 


‘Going? Going where, you silly Magyar bitch?’ 


Irena shrugged, allowed the movement to carry her backwards on to the 
dressing stool, pulled on a stocking, fastened it with great care. 'Just going. 
Away. Far, far away.’ 


Tor Christ's sake. That's all I need. A drunken whore falling about the 
place.’ 


Irena straightened her second stocking, stretched out her legs to frown at 
them. ‘I am not drunk. Port never makes me drunk.' 


Christine Hamble sat up. 'Then try listening. You may remember swearing 
yourself blue in the face that you would never try to make contact with 
Galitsin again.' 


'I am not going to look for Sandor. I do not suppose he will wish to see me 
again. 


'Is that so? Well, you can't go back to Park Lane, either. If you do, the 
police will pick you up. You may be quite sure that by now they know all 
about you. They will question you, dear one. They may not be the Avo, but 
policemen are policemen, the world over. So perhaps you think you will be 
able to implicate me? But you cannot. I have an alibi for this weekend. I am 
staying with friends in the country. So perhaps you think you will tell them 
that we stayed at this hotel. Unfortunately for you, Jonathan happens to own 
this hotel. Which means that I own it Which means that there will be no 
record that we have ever been here. So do you know what the police will 
do? They will put you into prison, dear one, for being a whore and for being 
involved with Galitsin and for perjury. And after they let you out, do you 
know what they will do? They will send you back to Hungary. Won't that be 
fun, Irena? You can go back to working for the Russians. 


With great care, Irena Szen put on her shoes, stood up, teetering slightly 
from heel to heel. 


"You forgot something, Miss Smith,' Barnes said. 


Irena Szen looked down at herself. 'I always put on my shoes before I 
dress,’ she said with dignity. 'High heels show off my legs to their best 
advantage. That is professional. When you are good at your job you are 
professional. A sloppy whore is a bad whore.’ 


'God, the stuff is leaking out of your ears,' Christine Hamble said. 'And 
before the police get around to sending you home, dear one, Barnes is going 
to push your face in. A good whore has to have teeth, and eyes which both 
look the same way, and no slits up her cheeks.' 


Irena Szen looked at Kirsten Moeller for a long moment, then stood on 
one leg again to pull on her pantees. 


‘You don't think I'd let him?' Christine demanded. 


T'm not afraid of him any more.' Irena Szen clipped her brassiere. 'I'm not 
afraid of you any more. I don't know when it happened, but I'm glad it did.’ 


Barnes watched his mistress. 


Christine Hamble leaned forward. ‘Listen, Irena. I am going to set you up 
in a new apartment. A better apartment than that old one. A better district, 
believe it or not. A good street, with good neighbours. You will like it there, 
dear one.’ 


Irena Szen buttoned her silk blouse. 'Oh, stop worrying,’ she said. 'I am 
not going near the old place. I am not going to the police. I'm just going. 
Back to the street. Where I belong, eh, Kirstie? That's what I want to do. 
And that's what I'm going to do.' 


Kirsten Moeller's nostrils spread as she breathed. ‘I)o you know what will 
happen to you ?' 


Irena Szen zipped her woollen skirt, shrugged. 


*You will get V.D. Syphilis, not gonorrhoea. And you will be arrested by 
the police. Don't think I will help you. Don't think you'll see any of that 
money you've so carefully saved. I won't let you touch a penny of it.’ 


Irena Szen picked up her handbag, opened it, took out a roll of five-pound 
notes. She laid them on the table, one after the other. She counted. 'One, 


two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight. And here are three ones.’ She 
accumulated them in a neat pile, held them in front of her face, tore them in 
half. You never knew I was so strong, eh, Kirstie?’ She tore the notes again, 
and again, dropped them in the wastepaper basket, put on her jacket, picked 
up her mink. 'Keep my money, Kirstie. Buy yourself a girl.' She glanced at 
Barnes. 'Or a man.' 


She walked to the door, and Barnes moved to stand in front of it, still 
watching his mistress. 


'If you walk through that door,' Christine Hamble said, ‘just don't ever 
bother to come back.' 


Irena Szen stretched out one long arm, rested her fingers lightly on 
Barnes' shoulder, moved her arm to one side. Barnes allowed himself to go 
with it, still watching his mistress. Irena Szen opened the door, closed it 
again behind her. 


"You should've let me work her over, madam,' Barnes said. "That's all her 
kind needs. A bit of stick now and then.' 


Kirsten Moeller pushed herself out of the chair, walked across the room. 
She stood above the bed, inhaled Irena Szen's scent. She flopped forward, 
lay on her face, her mouth open, wetting die sheet with her saliva. 


Barnes tongue came out of his mouth, circled his lips. He moved forward. 
His boots made no sound on the thick carpet. He stood above the bed. 
Beneath him the pale legs disappeared beneath the dressing gown. But 
drawn tight the dressing gown was sheer, and he could follow the legs 
upwards to the rounded buttocks, the deep curved back, the slender 
shoulders, only now obscured by the thin stranded, untidy yellow hair. 
Barnes breathed deeply. He lowered his body, very slowly, until he sat on 
the bed. He drew off his left glove, placed his left hand on the back of 
Christine Hamble's knee. The fingers waited for a moment, then began to 
move upwards, still very slowly, very cautiously. 


Christine Hamble moved her head, freed her tongue from the sheet 'If you 
don't get the hell out of here,’ she said, speaking very quietly, 'I'm going to 
kick your lousy face in.' 


‘Open wide,’ Wendy commanded, and Galitsin obeyed, gazing at the dark 
curved roof of the hut. It was a view he had become used to, over the past 
few days. He had done nothing but look at the view. The roof, and Wendy. 
Sometimes her face, sometimes her hair, sometimes the thick Irish sweater, 
sometimes her heavy breasts. She had been in constant attendance. 


Now she smiled. ‘I think today, Bonzo, we will let you look at yourself. 
Jerry! 


She had called him Bonzo from the first morning. 'Because you arrived 
like a stray dog,’ she had said, fie resented neither the name nor the 
comparison. It was not possible to resent Wendy. 


Jerry's face joined hers, above him. Jerry had become a sound, knuckles 
rattling over the washboard, a range of hum which extended from a high 
whine to a low growl in his chest. He called it skiffle. For Jerry there was 
only one god in the sky, and his name was Lonnie Donegan. Sometimes in 
the afternoons the others, Bill and Janet, and occasionally Wendy as well, 
joined in. The afternoon was their time for relaxation. Sometimes they sang, 
sometimes they talked, about a variety of subjects, revealed a remarkable 
acquaintance with everyday affairs, with- history, music, literature and even 
art. They argued passionately, but without passion. And sometimes they 
made love. But there was even less passion in their love-making, as there 
was no design, no pattern. The coupled, or merely fondled, or kissed and 
muttered at each other, apparently as the whim took them, sometimes two at 
a time, sometimes three, once even all four. Sometimes one performed 
while the others sang. But the only one who ever made love to Galitsin was 
Wendy, and there was nothing communal about that. She came into the 


sleeping bag, her heart-shaped face, intended by nature for smiling, 
unnaturally serious. She regarded ejaculation as a necessary therapy, took 
great pride in his progress, explained it to the others that he was getting 
stronger every day. 


He gazed at himself in the mirror. It was cracked, and a piece had broken 
off the edge, so that his face appeared distorted. One eye was still 
surrounded by a dark rim, clinging to the bone, one cheek was still 
discoloured, his lips were still cut and swollen. But it was his face. "There 
ain't nothing quite so resilient as a face.' Jerry grinned at him. 'Another 
week, man, and you won't know nothing ever hit you.’ 


Another week. Lying here, listening, and watching. Trying to understand. 
But understanding was obviously no longer possible. If they amused 
themselves in the afternoon, they slept all the morning. He discovered that 
by arriving at dawn he had not awakened them as he had supposed, but 
rather had disturbed them on the point of going to bed. At night they 
worked. They worked as and when they chose, which meant as and then 
they needed money. Bill washed dishes in a cafe situated a few miles up the 
road. He was the most regular worker, as he was the acknowledged leader 
of the group, in so far as they possessed a leader at all. Bill also supplied the 
daily newspaper, The Times when he could find a copy, but always a paper 
of some sort; the daily newspaper was more important than the daily food. 


Jerry was a mechanic, and once or twice a week took the night shift at a 
garage. Janet went out one night, and came back three nights later, with a 
great deal of money. Neither Jerry nor Bill seemed to object, and her 
earnings went into the common pool. From the conversation Galitsin 
gathered that she had hitched a ride into London, and hitched a ride back 
again, when she was ready. No doubt Wendy's earning capacity was on the 
same level, but she had not left the hut since he arrived. She was his nurse, 
his mistress, his mother and his friend, rolled into one. Her failure to 
contribute to the common pool did not offend the others, nor did Galitsin's 
presence. They asked no questions, shared the daily ration of bread, beer, 
and whatever scraps Bill brought home from the kitchens. 'It's better in the 


summer,’ Janet explained, as if they had lived this way all their lives. 'In 
summer we pinch fruit.’ 


'How do you feel, inside?’ Wendy asked. 


'I feel good,' Galitsin said. He could even articulate, through his broken 
lips. And most of the pain was dull. 


"Then I think you should try taking a walk.’ 


‘He'll have to wear something.' Janet lay on the floor, her head on Bill's 
lap. 

‘Something of mine,' Jerry decided. "We're about the same size, I figure." 
'Lengthwise,' Bill said. 'It'll be a tight fit’ 


"Well, let's see.' Wendy took control, and suddenly they were all interested, 
helping Galitsin to stand, holding him upright while they draped garments 
on him. He became a doll, and they were children, playing. They were 
children, playing. 


'There we are,’ Wendy declared. 'How does that feel to you?’ 


The jeans gripped his legs like rubber tights. But the loose shirt fitted 
quite well, and the leather jacket might have been tailor-made. Jerry was a 
wide-shouldered boy. The boots were tight. 


‘Sorry about the socks,' Janet said, 'but they're in short supply.’ 


Galitsin smiled. 'I have no need of socks,’ he said. 'For years I wore no 
socks.' 


'No kidding?’ Jerry remarked. "You'll be telling us next you were once a 
Russian soldier.’ 


The others frowned, and Jerry shrugged. 'Sorry, man.’ _ 


Did they know, or was prying forbidden? Did this strangest of 
communities have any rules at all? How much to learn. But learning might 
mean thinking, planning, wondering what came next. 


Wendy pulled on her windcheater. 'Save us a bottle of beer, Jer!' She 
opened the door, stepped outside. 


Galitsin followed, shivered. But it was not so cold as he had expected. It 
was a February afternoon, the sky was blue, and there was a suggestion that 
spring might not be so very far away, now. 


Wendy walked across the first runway, and then another. Galitsin 
followed. He looked over his shoulder, and the huts had dwindled. The hut, 
dark and warm and smelly, gave safety. Out here, he was too alone. Even 
with Wendy. But out here they were only two dots on a mile of runway. 


She skirted a hole in the ground, filled with stagnant water, thinly coated 
with ice. She stopped, her hands in her pockets, gazed into the water. 
"There's life down there. Already. Isn't that bloody marvellous? In all this 
cold?' She glanced at him. 'How do you feel?’ 


Galitsin smiled. "Bloody marvellous.’ 


She blew him a kiss. "We'll make an Englishman out of you yet, Bonzo. If 
that's what you want. 


She walked across the next runway, and now there were more trees, damp 
and dark, coming closer. Galitsin followed. ‘You know I am not English?" 


"With an accent like that?" 
'Then you know I am Russian.’ 
She looked over her shoulder. "Nobody really knows anything, do they?" 


‘I don't know. That is stupid. I mean, that is a stupid thing to say. That I 
don't know. I want to know, about you.' 


Wendy reached the trees, looked up, and a drop of water fell on her face. 
‘Brrr. Let's walk down the runway. About me? I'm Wendy. I'm eighteen. 
What do I like? I like Augustus John. Don't ask me why. And I like Evelyn 
Waugh. I like big men, and old cars. And I like large shaggy dogs. Do you 
think all of those are vaguely related? I do." 


‘And that is all that is important. ?' 


‘Oh, well, I have dislikes, too. I dislike mothers. Intensely. Mine, anyway. 
Fathers I can take or leave. Big fathers are all right Mine was a little fellow. 
I don't like soldiers. Not because they're soldiers. Because they're arrogant I 
don't like bombs. But I'm not a pacifist Jan is. I think there's a time when 
you must stand up for what you believe, even if it means fighting, even if it 
means killing someone. Only you should do it in person, with your hands 
and whatever you can carry in your hands. Actually, of course, even Jan 
believes that. That's the odd thing about pacifists.' 


Galitsin quickened his stride, caught up with her. That is not telling me 
about you, Wendy. Everything you say indicates that you are intelligent 
Educated. Yet you are living like a tramp.' 


She stopped, faced him, frowning. ‘Correction, Bonzo. I am living. No 
qualification is necessary. Haven't you ever paused to think how stupid it all 
is? Not life. Life is the most marvellous thing there is. But think how we 
spoil it. Think about the business of eating and drinking. Isn't it fun, to take 
a mouthful of food, When you're good and hungry, and chew it up, nice and 
slow, and feel the saliva burning as it starts to flow, and know you're doing 
yourself a bit of good, and enjoying it as well. So what do we do? We force 
ourselves to eat four meals a day, whether we're hungry or not. Most of the 
time we're so bloody stuffed beforehand we have to douse the food under 
God knows how many sauces and invent God knows how many nauseating 
ways of cooking it just to force the stuff down our throats. We do that, while 
millions starve. And schedules. In the name of God, why should everyone 
have to work from nine to five? Why shouldn't you be able to work when 
you feel like it, as we do, or when you need to? And have fun, ditto.’ 


Galitsin scratched his head, winced. 'Surely, discipline, work, is 
necessary? Surely man has always been dominated by time? You cannot 
harvest in mid-winter, just as you cannot sow grain in late summer. Nature 
imposes the discipline, Wendy. The necessity to work.’ 


'I wonder if that isn't where all our troubles began,’ she said, thoughtfully. 
‘Prehistoric man didn't bother with all that nonsense. He ate when he was 
hungry, slept when he was sleepy, screwed when he was sexy. Settling 
down to grow things, to domesticate .animals and plant corn, that was his 
big mistake, And do you know why he did that? Because he got acquisitive. 
Greed is man's besetting sin.' She walked away from him, stopped, turned 
to face him. "You're the first person I've quarrelled with in over a year.' 


‘I'm sorry,’ Galitsin said. You saved my life. 


'T've told you, I'd have done as much for a dog. If it was a big, shaggy dog. 
That's why I like you so much, I guess. You're sort of halfway. A bit of 
both.’ She smiled, wrinkled her nose. ‘I could grow very fond of you, 
Alexander Galitsin.' She checked herself, gazed at him, frowning. 


'So what are you going to do about it, Wendy?’ 


She thrust her hands into her jeans pockets. 'I didn't mean to say that. Oh, 
of course we know who you are. There's a TV set in the restaurant where 
Bill works. They had something about you, about how the police were 
looking for you, the night you appeared. And there's been quite a lot in the 
papers. I'm sorry.’ 


‘About what?' 


‘About upsetting you. There's only one thing I'd like to ask you. Why did 
you attack that man. The one who gave you a lift? He was only trying to 
help.’ 


'I think .you are right. The more I have thought about it, I have come to 
that conclusion.' 


'Have you thought about it a lot?’ 


'A great deal, trying to understand. But at the time I could not make up my 
mind what he was trying to do. I was drunk, you see. And I was afraid. 
Alcohol and fear are a bad combination. And I was confused. And I could 
not make myself believe that an Englishman would wish to help a Russian 
for no reason at all. I was afraid, you see, that he might belong to some anti- 
British organisation, in which I would become involved. And my life was 
sufficiently involved already.’ 


Tm glad you thought about it. Worried about it Because we talked about 
you, you know, one night when you were sleeping. The boys were afraid 
you might be a nutter. You know, someone who just flies off the handle. 
They aren't nice to have around. But I said I was sure you weren't.’ 


‘Tell me how it started, Wendy. For you.' 


Wendy sucked air into her lungs, steadily and intensely, for over a second, 
released it again in a sigh. *No. It's not right, don't you see? So I'm fed up 
with society, or I'm running away. We all are. But what fed us up, or what 
frightened us, that has to be our business. Because it would affect how we 
feel towards one another. Don't you see? You're a perfect example. You 
were hurt, and we liked you. We all do, really. But because we found out 
one little thing about your past there we were sitting in judgement over 
you. Nobody has any right to do mat to another human being. Nobody 
knows enough. Nobody can ever know enough about someone else. So it's 
better to know nothing at all.’ 


‘People are what they are now because of what they were yesterday,’ 
Galitsin said. 'And the day before that, and the day before that. You like me, 
because I am hurt and afraid. You may not like me when my bruises are 
better and I have regained my courage.’ 


"Then I can kiss you goodbye, can't I? But while I'm living with you I'll 
like you.' 


"You are existing in a vacuum, Wendy.’ 


She shrugged. 'I'm sorry you don't approve.’ 


‘It has nothing to do with me. And I am grateful that you were there at all. 
I worry for you. How long can you stay here? They will not let this place 
remain derelict forever.' 


"We're not staying forever. Soon as the weather warms up we're on our 
way. Down to the south-west Cornwall. St. Ives, or somewhere around 
there. We can sleep on the beach, and there's the sea, and other people like 
us, and we can earn a bit of money helping in the hotels. We only shacked 
up here for the winter.’ She halted, glanced at him. You can come with us, if 
you like.' 


"Would you like?’ 

Her chin came up. Yes. I would like.’ 
‘Suppose I kept on talking at you like this?" 
"That's your privilege. I still like you.' 


You see,’ Galitsin explained, ‘living like this, I can see that it's fun. I can 
see that it is the sort of freedom you want, and I respect your principles. But 
you're only what, eighteen? You can't live like this when you're twenty- 
eight And when you're thirty-eight you're just a dirty old whore.’ 


‘Now you tell me, Bonzo. Why should I be any different at thirty-eight to 
how I am now? If I stay the way I am now. People get changed by their 
environment, by their promotion, if they get any, by their lack of promotion, 
if they don't get it. By their wealth or their poverty. By the behaviour of 
their husband or their wife. I don't have anything like that to worry about’ 


"You still won't be able to stop changing, Wendy. You will grow old, and 
that means your back will start to hurt, and you won't be quite so keen on 
roughing it Sleeping on the ground won't seem so much fun. Your breasts 
will sag and your belly will pout and your hair will start to go grey. You 


won't even smell so good, unless you bathe every day, and use lots of 
perfume. It's just one of those facts of life.’ 


She frowned at him. 'How old are you, anyway, Bonzo?’ 
He had to think to remember. 'Thirty-one.' 


‘Lumme. I must say, you're no advertisement for growing old. You look at 
least forty. And you've had all of those problems?" 


‘Some of them. Enough. I know the others are coming. 
'Um. So maybe I'll be lucky and die. Soon.' 


'Then you are contradicting yourself. You said just now that life is the 
most marvellous thing there is. So why should you wish to die?’ 


"You're sure you're not a lawyer, or something? Let's go back to the hut. 
It's freezing, and you're looking whacked.’ 


‘And you're afraid to think about the future.’ 


‘Isn't everyone?’ Wendy asked. 


Alan Shirley wrote in his diary: 'Page 7,150, 28th February 1958. One 
month, and not a word of Galitsin. The police assume he is dead. How? 
Why? And why has no body ever been found? Dead people do not 
disappear. They are found more easily than the living. So the police are 
wrong. In my opinion. 


‘And if he were dead, Renee Smith/Irena Szen would have reappeared. 
One can imagine the pair of them, setting up house after all these years, 
down some back street in London. In which case he will be back, one day. 


‘Does that thought disturb me? Galitsin is no more than an episode. He is 
not even newspaper material, any more, although presumably he will be if 


and when he reappears. 


And Nancy? One never can tell with Nancy. Certainly Galitsin was 
probably the most important experience of her life. To date. So she is 
writing a novel People with any sensitivity at all always begin novels after a 
traumatic experience. Prediction, Nancy will not finish her novel. Will she 
get over Galitsin? Yes. Provided he doesn't reappear too soon. I will wish 
him luck in his hideaway. 


‘But what about Tigran Dus? I wonder if he supposes that Galitsin is 
dead? But assuming that his reasoning follows the same line as mine, I 
wonder what he intends to do about it?’ 


6 


The Assassin 


TIGRAN Dus realised that he was uncomfortable. It was not a usual 
experience for him. No doubt the woman had a great deal to do with it She 
had the hardest female face he had ever seen, reminded him of his own 
mother. 


Now she replaced the telephone on its hook, smiled at him, a mechanical 
widening of her lips. ‘She is on her way up, Comrade Colonel. And I have 
given orders for her to change into her own clothes. Will she be coming 
back to us?’ 


Tigran Dus shrugged. 'Who knows, Comrade Commandant' 
‘She is bourgeois,’ the commandant said, with utter distaste. 


Tigran Dus made no reply. He wondered just how great a crime it was to 
be obviously middle class in a place like this, where time had come to a 


standstill in 1921. He listened to feet outside, watched the door open, had to 
remind himself not to stand. 


Helena Isbinska wore boots, heavy trousers, a shabby jacket, and a red 
and white headscarf. There were pink .spots in her cheeks, the same patches 
of colour he had always found so attractive, and the cheeks were no thinner 
than he remembered. But her expression had changed. It had become 
watchful. She kept her gaze on the commandant. She said, "You sent for me, 
ma'am.’ 


‘Colonel Dus has come for you, Isbinska,' the commandant said. 
Helena Isbinska's head turned, and the colour spread across her cheeks. 


'Good morning, Helena,’ Tigran Dus said. You are looking well.' 


Helena Isbinska caught her breath, and the commandant allowed herself 
another smile, more frosty than the last ‘You are to be released into Colonel 
Dus's custody, Isbinska,' she explained. ‘I understand that he needs you.' 


Helena Isbinska gazed at Tigran Dus. But Dus was once again in control 
of the situation. He stood up, smiled. "That is correct, Comrade 
Commandant I will wish you good day. 


He opened the door, nodded towards it. Helena Isbinska hesitated, glanced 
at the commandant once again, went into the corridor. 'You will have to 
show me the way out,' Tigran Dus said. "This place reminds me of a 
labyrinth.’ 


Helena Isbinska walked down the corridor, turned a corner, descended a 
flight of steps. At the foot of the stairs they encountered a female guard. 
Helena Isbinska checked, waited for Dus to catch up with her. He nodded at 
the guard, who stared at them as they walked past. 


"You are afraid of these people,' Tigran Dus remarked. 


Helena Isbinska did not look at him. 'Are you not supposed to be afraid of 
the guards, Comrade Colonel? When you are a prisoner?’ 


'Do you always do what you are supposed to, Helena Petrovna?’ 
'In this place, Colonel, always. It is the first thing they teach you.’ 


She halted in front of another door, her hands at her sides, her fingers 
curled into small fists. 


‘Open it,’ Tigran Dus suggested. 
'It is not permitted, Comrade Colonel.’ 
"What is the punishment for opening that door, Helena?’ 


Her head started to turn, and she checked the movement. 'A beating, 
Comrade Colonel.’ 


‘But I have commanded you to open it Should I, then, beat you for 
refusing?’ 


Helena Isbinska turned the handle, stepped into the yard. She gazed at the 
car which waited on the far side of the yard, at the opened gate. She inhaled 
the March air, cold and crisp, watched the snow lying on the ground, looked 
up at the empty blue sky. She said, 'I am not being released?" 


Tigran Dus took her elbow, as he might have done in the Hotel Berlin, 
guided her across the yard. 'Not at this moment, Helena. But your release 
may arise from your proper co-operation.' He felt the arm move, the 
muscles flex. 'You have not been charged?" 


‘No, Comrade Colonel. I do not know what I could be charged with." 


There are very grave charges hanging over your head, Helena Petrovna.' 
He opened the door of the car, and once again she hesitated. The blinds 
were drawn over the windows, and the interior of the car was dark. She 


sighed, and got in. Tigran Dus sat beside her, tapped the frosted glass 
partition. The driver engaged gear, and the car moved. 


'I did not know,' Helena Isbinska said from the shadow. 


Tigran Dus offered her a cigarette. She stared at it for some seconds, then 
placed it between her Hps. He flicked his lighter, and the flame illuminated 
her face. Now at last-she was looking at him. 'How long were you in there, 
Helena?’ 


She waited for the light to go out 'I am not sure, Comrade Colonel. I kept 
no track of the time. But it must have been several weeks. It was much 
colder when they arrested me.' 


‘And you have been well treated?’ 


Again she considered. 'I think I would say yes, Comrade Colonel. I have 
had food and company, and I have not had a great deal of work to do.' 


‘But they did ill-treat you from time to time." 


Helena Isbinska's face was a faint glow behind the cigarette. 'From time to 
time.’ 


"What did they do to you?" 
‘Are you very interested?" 
“Yes.' 


They searched me, after my arrest. That was not very nice. They searched 
me inside and out, as if the contents of my stomach might contain 
something of enormous value.’ 


"It is routine.’ 


‘Of course, Comrade Colonel. But it was very unpleasant. No doubt it is 
unpleasant for the searchers, too, so they are chosen for their 
unpleasantness. And then one day the commandant caned me.’ 


'Caned you?’ 


Helena Isbinska leaned forward, opened the ashtray, stubbed out her 
cigarette. ‘Did you not know, Comrade Colonel? In there we are all little 
girls, and she is mother. So we are inclined to behave like little girls. I lost 
my temper one morning. It was quite irrational. It just happened. I was 
frustrated, I suppose. I felt that I was going mad. It was after the first week, 
you know, and the end of the first week is the worst. So I picked up my cup 
and my plate and I threw them at the wall. It was something I had to do.’ 


'So she caned you.’ 


‘She made me bend over a trestle. Do you know I had never been caned 
before? It was not even very painful. Yet I wept. It was humiliating. And it 
was more humiliating to weep. I sometimes think that is the most 
unpleasant aspect of prison, the sudden stepping backwards in time, the 
shedding of all adulthood, all sense of responsibility, all sense of dignity. 
Children do not have dignity, really. And without it they are lovable. Adults 
without dignity are contemptible.’ 


'I am sorry you were humiliated,’ Tigran Dus said. 'I think it is the worst 
thing that can befall a human being.’ 


‘And then I think,’ Helena Isbinska continued, as if he had not spoken, 
‘that I am wrong. That the worst part of being in prison, at least in that 
prison, is the uncertainty. Not knowing why you are there. None of us knew 
why we were there, how long we would be there, what would eventually 
happen to us. There was a girl in the cell next to mine, Comrade Colonel, 
who has been awaiting trial for two years. Two years.’ 


‘Sometimes the accumulation of the necessary evidence takes a great deal 
of time. But you may rest assured, Helena, that there is no one in that prison 
who does not deserve to be there.’ 


'I did not realise that, Comrade Colonel. My crime is having a brother?" 


Your crime is a conversation you had with your brother, in hospital, over a 
year ago, now. It is on tape, in my office.’ 


She turned her head, just for a moment, looked away again. Her cheeks 
flamed. ‘It must give you great amusement, Comrade Colonel, to play it 
over to your friends.’ 


'I have played it over to no one as yet, Helena.’ 


The car slowed, and he watched her listening, to well-known sounds. She 
was a Muscovite by adoption, as he. 'You are not taking me home? Her 
voice was sharp. 


‘Don't you wish to go home? Don't you wish to see Ewfim again, and your 
sons?’ 


She chewed her upper lip. 'I would like a little time to prepare myself.’ 


Tigran Dus smiled. 'Well, you are not going home right now, Helena. Not 
for some time yet. First of all we are going to take a journey, you and I.' 


He watched her hand, sliding along the arm-rest, the long fingers reaching 
out to touch the curtain, move it a fraction of an inch, admit a sliver of light, 
allow her a similar limited view of the street, of the cars and buses and 
people. People who were free. 


"You see,’ Tigran Dus explained, 'your crime was not so very terrible, 
because it fell in with my plans. I had no objection to Alexander Petrovich 
running off to the British, provided he did it publicly enough. And as we 
took some pains to make him a public figure, there was little likelihood of 
his defection being unnoticed. But something very odd has happened. His 
defection itself went off very well. He was assisted by that American 
journalist I mentioned when last we met, and he received splendid coverage 
in the newspapers. We assumed we had nothing more to do than wait for 
him to be contacted by the people we are interested in. And I can assure you 


that we meant Alexander Petrovich no harm at all. But then he just 
disappeared. Vanished totally. Even the British police have been unable to 
find him.' 


Helena Isbinska listened to the car changing gears, rocked slightly in her 
seat as it swung to the right, and the street sounds disappeared. 'Is this the 
headquarters of the Fourth Bureau?’ she asked. 


‘One of them. Are you not interested in what has become of Alexander 
Petrovich?’ 


The car stopped. The driver got out and opened the rear door. Helena 
Isbinska stepped on to snow-dusted cobbles, looked up at the walls rising 
on every side, dotted with windows, around her at the other cars, the men, 
the sentries. The watchful expression was back on her face. "Perhaps 
Alexander has more intelligence that you give him credit for, Comrade 
Colonel. So he has disappeared, so completely, as you say, that even the 
British police cannot find him. I think he should be congratulated. 


Tigran Dus returned the salute of the sentry on the door, showed Helena 
Isbinska into a bare passageway, which ended in a lift. He pressed the 
ascent button. 'And does it not occur to you to wonder why the British 
police should also be looking for him? He assaulted a man, robbed him of 
his clothes and his money and his car.' 


Helena Isbinska frowned. 'Alexander did that?" 


‘I agree, it is not in character. But that is what the British police say that 
he did. A man on the run is subject to many strange stresses. 


The lift stopped, the doors opened. Tigran Dus took Helena Isbinska by 
the arm, showed her along a corridor, this one carpeted, with murals on the 
walls. He opened a door at the end, showed her into a comfortably 
furnished sitting room. She walked to the window, her boots sinking into 
the deep-pile carpet, looked down at Moscow, turned, ran her fingers down 
the piano keyboard, gazed at herself in the full-length mirror on the far wall. 


Tigran Dus could almost see the nervous apprehension bubbling through 
her veins; she was preparing herself for the biggest scene of her life. This is 
very nice, Comrade Colonel,’ she said. 


‘My private quarters,’ Tigran Dus explained. *Explore, if you wish. There 
are two bedrooms, and a bathroom, and a kitchen.' 


“You, alone, occupy a two-bedroomed apartment?’ she asked, and then 
shrugged. 'But why not? You are a very important man, Colonel Dus. 
Perhaps I had never realised just how important before.’ 


Tigran Dus poured vodka, gave her a glass, touched it with his. To 
Alexander Petrovich.' 


'Of course.' She drank, turned as there was a knock on the door. 
‘Come.’ Tigran Dus sat down, crossed his knees, lit a cigarette. 
A young woman entered. She wore uniform, saluted Tigran Dus. 


This is Helena Isbinska, Ludmilla,’ Tigran Dus said. 'She will need 
clothes.’ 


Ludmilla nodded, took a tape-measure from her breast pocket 'If you will 
stand over here, please.’ 


'I have clothes of my own,’ Helena Isbinska said. But she stood in the 
centre of the room, allowed Ludmilla to remove her jacket. 


'At home,’ Tigran Dus agreed. 'But you do not want to go there, Helena, 
right at this moment. Nor do I wish you to go there. It is far better for 
everyone to suppose that you are still in prison, awaiting trial. That way, if 
you ever have to go back, no one will be disappointed. Except you, of 
course.’ 


Helena Isbinska extended her arms for Ludmilla to measure. 'I no longer 
understand any of this, Comrade Colonel. I shall not try any more.’ . 


'It is not difficult to understand,' Tigran Dus explained. 'Alexander 
Petrovich has not yet fulfilled his duty. Whether he wishes to or not, he 
owes that duty to the Soviet Union, to the memory of his dead mother, and 
to you, Helena. And to me, his superior officer. The only possible thing that 
can have happened is that he is, as you said just now, somewhat more 
devious, than I had supposed, that he was always working with these 
fascists, and that he used the American woman only as a means of escaping 
from Hastings, and then deserted her in turn, and joined with these 
Hungarian friends of his.’ 


‘Alexander hated fascism in every form.’ Helena Isbinska allowed her 
arms to fall to her sides. Ludmilla made notes. 


Tigran Dus shrugged. 'I am perfectly willing to give him the benefit of any 
doubt there is. Perhaps he misunderstood their true purpose. In which case 
he is far less intelligent than I had supposed. In either event, we wish these 
people badly. I have been assigned to make contact with them, and 
Alexander is my only link." 


Ludmilla closed her notebook. ‘I will have the clothes up here tomorrow 
morning, Comrade Colonel,’ she said. 


Tigran Dus shook his head. "This afternoon, Ludmilla. We are leaving 
tonight’ 


The girl nodded, saluted. This afternoon, Comrade Colonel.’ She closed 
the door behind her. 


Tigran Dus refilled Helena Isbinska's glass. This time she sipped, held the 
glass in both hands, tucked in to her breast. 'He is certainly intelligent 
enough not to make any attempt to contact me, Comrade Colonel.’ 


'Do you think so? I would say that intelligence does not enter into that 
aspect of the situation, Helena. I know Alexander Petrovich very well 
Better than you. I studied him throughout the year he trained under me, 
ostensibly preparing himself for his role as an agent, when, as we know, he 
had already been encouraged to defect by you. I think perhaps he had 
already made up his mind to do so. But the thought of what would happen 
to you haunted him. Whether or not your estimation of my feelings for you 
was correct, the thought of leaving you behind, as my victim, for that is 
how he thought of the matter, was troubling to him. And I would say it is 
still troubling him. Perhaps more than ever now.' 


Tigran Dus picked up the telephone. 'I will have lunch’, Vassily. For two, 
yes. And I will have champagne." He replaced the receiver. 'We must toast 
your release. But these working clothes do not suit you, Helena. "There is 
something for you to wear in the bedroom. Go and put it on.' 


Helena Isbinska finished her vodka, placed the glass on the table. 'I 
refused to help you once before, Comrade Colonel. And that was when I 
was ignorant of how much you knew about me. You cannot seriously expect 
me to help you now. 


'I am not prepared to give you any choice now, Helena,’ Tigran Dus said 
quietly. "That day we lunched in the hotel, it was an agreeable charade. I 
merely wanted to confirm your hostility to my plans, your remarkable 
decision to place yourself in my power. I merely wished my men to identify 
you. But now it is no longer a joke. You will assist me or little Ewfim and 
little Alexander will also find themselves in prison. Prison is not a good 
place for children. They seldom receive the correct diet, and, being 
children, they are even more wayward than adults, and thus more likely to 
receive beatings. And then there is Ewfim himself. He will also have to be 
arrested. But, of course, you do not care what becomes of Ewfim, do you ?' 


Helena Isbinska's cheeks flamed. 'I love my husband.' 


'I have never doubted that, Helena. But you either love him too much or 
too little. You have never loved as man and woman; only as husband and 
wife. You have never broken down the barrier of propriety which lies like a 
bolster down the centre of your bed. The commandant described you as a 
proper bourgeois. She is right, you know. It is a state of mind. And Ewfim 
is content with that. He has a properly bourgeois conception of the place, 
the desires, the requirements of woman. But you, Helena, you know better. 
You have learned better, in the loneliness of your mind, the loneliness of 
your own bedroom, perhaps.’ 


'It is your pleasure, Comrade Colonel, to destroy your victim's self- 
respect.’ 


'Self-respect, Helena, is a luxury only those who are about to die can 
afford, because in the manner of their acceptance of death they can wash 
out all the shame of their lives. You are not going to die for a very long 
time. You say you love your husband? Then you should endeavour to 
preserve some of his self-respect. Imagine him bending over a trestle, 
Helena Petrovna.' 


There was a knock on the door. 
‘Come,’ Tigran Dus said. 


An orderly pushed a trolley into the room, placed it before the settee. He 
uncorked the bottle of champagne, bowed to Tigran Dus, withdrew, closing 
the door softly’ behind him. 


"What will happen to Alexander?’ Helena Isbinska asked. 


"With you as a lever, he will co-operate with us, I am sure. Once we have 
made contact with Kirsten Moeller then he is free to do as he pleases. He is 
a troublesome young man, and not entirely suited for intelligence work. You 
have my word, Helena.’ 


Her head tilted backwards, so that the point of her chin was presented to 
him. 'And what is going to happen to me, Comrade Colonel?" 


"You have set your feet upon a certain path, Helena Petrovna. Now you 
must keep on walking to the end. Go and change your clothing, and then we 
shall eat lunch.’ 


Helen Isbinska walked down the corridor. She opened the door, gazed at 
the neglige lying across the bed. She went to the window, looked down at 
the courtyard, forty feet below. Instinctively she tested the glass. Each sheet 
was half an inch thick. She licked her lips, unbuttoned her blouse, turned at 
the sound of his step. 


Tigran Dus carried the champagne bottle and two glasses. He sat in the 
chair by the door, poured. 'If you do not hurry,’ he said, 'our lunch will grow 
cold.' 


“What do you look at,’ Wendy asked, ‘When you stare out to sea?’ She sat 
on her knapsack, her knees drawn up, and smoked a cigarette, vigorously 
and noisily. They were all smoking, except for Galitsin. The truck driver 
had given them half a packet 


‘Just the sea.' Galitsin stroked his beard. Unlike Bill and Jerry, his grew 
very quickly, was already softening, a fair forest, changing his appearance, 
in aremarkable way making him seem younger. "The sea is the most 
fascinating thing I have ever seen. 


‘More fascinating than people?’ Jerry asked. ‘Man, that don't make sense. 
He rested his head on his washboard, had his eyes closed as he gazed up at 
die surprisingly warm March sun. 


‘I think so,' Galitsin said. ‘People are too unpredictable. The sea is so 
strong, so tumultuous, and yet it is predictable. Especially the tides. I lived 
in Lyme Regis for a while, earlier this year, and I used to watch the tides for 
hours, so regular, coming and going.’ He threw a stone over the edge of the 
cliff, crawled forward to kneel at the lip and follow its path downwards to 


the beach. 'It is fascinating to think that down there will soon be covered, 
and then a few hours later it will be uncovered again. It is a tremendous 
thought, that this has been happening for millions of years, will go on 
happening for as long as there is an earth at all.’ 


"Don't do that,’ Janet protested. 'People looking over edges give me the 
willies.' 


"You can't screw a wave.’ Bill sat up. 'Come on. Time to get moving. Time 
for that decision, too. Do we tramp across Dartmoor or do we follow the 
coast?" 


"What is the difference?' Galitsin asked. 


‘Maybe two days,’ Bill said. "But we stand a chance of lifts, by the sea. 
Dartmoor is pretty empty this time of year.' 


‘And, man, is it bleak,' Jerry said. "Talking about tides, standing on 
Dartmoor and watching the mist come swirling out of them valleys is like 
being cut off by the tide, and watching the water come gurgling about you. 
Hey, Bonzo, you ever been cut off by the tide ?' 


'I never even saw a tide until this last year,’ Galitsin confessed. 

‘Some people.’ Jerry got up, hoisted his kitbag on to his shoulders. 'I vote 
Dartmoor.’ 

'Me too.' Janet dusted her jeans, took a last drag on her cigarette. 

'Wendy?' Bill asked. 

"What do you think, Bonzo?' 

'I would like to see Dartmoor,' Galitsin said. 


'Then Dartmoor it is. My turn for the bag.’ 


She insisted on being treated as an equal. Galitsin placed the heavy kitbag 
between her shoulder blades, adjusted the strap. Bill and Janet were already 
back on the road, and Jerry was strolling across the field, knuckles 
strumming his washboard. 'All set?’ Wendy asked. 


Galitsin gazed at the sea. It was a brilliant morning, and the blue sparkled, 
farther out, becoming green streaked with white as it moved towards the 
brown sand. He thought it odd that the sea should be so lacking in the truly 
dramatic colours, crimson, and deep green, and black, and yet be so 
dramatic in itself. So monstrous, so threatening. He wondered what it must 
be like to drown. He thought it might be rather like a truly tremendous 
orgasm, that, after all, it was possible to screw a wave. And then he 
wondered again at Alexander Galitsin, soldier, spy, rapist, traitor, thinking 
thoughts like that. But all life contained a great deal of absurdity. 


Wendy kissed his ear. "That really gets to you, doesn't it? English people 
see too much of the sea. Everyone goes to the seaside for their holidays. 
God knows why. It's nearly always freezing cold and overcrowded. And as 
for Jerry, according to him, if you walk from one end of the street to the 
other in the West Indies you're from one side of the island to the other as 
well.’ 


‘Perhaps you would be fascinated by our steppes,’ Galitsin said. 


‘I'd love to go to Russia. I'd like to get on that train which goes right 
across to Vladivostock. Past that lake ... what's it called?' 


"Baikal. .It is a very long journey. Galitsin helped her over the stile. 
The longer the better. I wonder if one day it would be possible to do that. 


When we are no longer enemies.’ 'Are we enemies now?’ Galitsin asked. 


‘Of course,’ she said seriously. "That's what makes you and me so 
interesting, don't you think?’ 


'I had not thought about it that way.' The road reached the top of a slight 
rise. He paused, and turned to look at the sea for a last time. In the few 
minutes they had been walking, more than half of the visible beach had 
already disappeared. 


Relax,’ Wendy said. "You'll see it again. As St. Ives.’ She followed the 
other three into the valley. ‘You know where I'd like to take you, Bonzo? To 
the Channel Islands. Ever heard of them?’ 


'No.' He caught them up, walked at her shoulder. 


"Well, they're British, although they're nearer the French coast than this 
one. Tucked away behind the Cotentin Peninsula. And do they have tides. 
Thirty feet is nothing. The water goes out and out and out, and uncovers all 
sorts of rocks and wrecks, and then it comes in and in, and what looked like 
a lot of islands turns out to be nothing but water. It's quite a sight’ 


'I should like to see that,' Galitsin said. 


‘Mind you, as Jerry said, you have to be careful with tides like those. Even 
with the tides we have around here. If you get cut off, that's it It may sound 
an awfully stupid thing, but lots of people get cut off every year. You know, 
they wander out from the shore, far out, at low water, and they assume 
everything is going to be all right, because they can see the sea in front of 
them, and surely when the water starts to come in again, all they have to do 
is walk a bit faster. Trouble is, it doesn't come in, just like that. Sometimes 
the bottom is uneven, especially where there are offshore banks, or rocks 
and things. And then you can be walking along a nice dry stretch of sand, 
and all the while the sea is coming round behind you, filling up the holes 
and ditches, and so when you decide to come back, bingo. It's too late. 


"Like a well-conducted battle,’ Galitsin said. 


'There's an apt simile.’ She glanced at him. ‘I guess, once a soldier, always 
a soldier.’ 


‘Anyway,’ he promised, 'I will remember about the tides.’ 


'Um.' She plodded onwards, down the road, gaze fixed on the tar 
stretching for ever in front of her. "Talking about tides, did you ever read 
Shakespeare?’ 


‘No. But I have seen one of his plays in Moscow. It was called Hamlet.' 


"Bully for you. Do you know, I have never seen a Shakespeare play on the 
stage? I saw the film of Hamlet, though. Anyway, didn't he say something 
about there being tides in the affairs of men?’ 


‘Not in Hamlet' 


‘Must have been in something else. Shakespeare certainly wrote it Do you 
believe it? You know, we English are inclined to accept his little bits of 
advice as the absolute goods. Go against old Will and you're in for certain 
disaster.' 


'He was a man who observed life. Perhaps he observed it more closely 
than other men, and thus he was a good writer.’ 


‘Could be. But do you believe it? You know, about things happening, and 
you have to grab hold of them as they happen or they don't wait for you, 
and they don't ever happen again?’ 


‘Perhaps in some things. But I am alive now, and enjoying myself with 
you, and I should have died twice already, at least.’ 


‘Are you enjoying yourself, Bonzo? With me? 'I am more relaxed than I 
have ever been in my life, Wendy. 


“Yes, but how long will it last? You know, you were anxious about the 
future back at the airfield.’ 'Your future.' 


Tou must worry about your own. 


Galitsin shrugged. 'I do not think I have a future. I think maybe that at 
least one of those times I mentioned, when I should have died but didn't, 
was a mistake.' 


'I don't think it was or I would never have met you. But I know how you 
feel, Bonzo. Suppose, just suppose, there was a future, wouldn't you like to 
grab it, quickly?’ 


'Who knows. It is difficult to decide how one would react in a given set of 
circumstances. Things are never quite as you imagine them.’ 


‘Because,’ she went on, as if he hadn't spoken, 'I came across this 
advertisement in yesterday's Times, and I remembered that you had told me 
you had a sister named Helena, and your name is Alexander, isn't it, and I 
thought, No, I won't show it to him, because all that is in the past, and he's 
happy now, with me, with all of us, and if I show him that it'll spoil 
everything, and then I got to thinking, no human being has the right to make 
any decision for any other human being. I mean, that's why I'm here, isn't 
it? And Jerry, and Bill, and Janet. We wanted to make all the decisions for 
ourselves. And here was I, trying to decide what was best for you.' She 
stopped, turned to face him. 'And I decided that was wrong.' 


Galitsin gazed at her. Perhaps it was the mist, sweeping upwards from the 
valley, but her face had suddenly gone fuzzy at the edges. "You had better 
let me see it.' 


She reached behind her, into the knapsack, gave him the folded paper. He 
scanned the Personal Column. 'ALEXANDER, for Mother's sake, help me, 
Helena. I am in the East." 'Is it for you?’ Wendy asked. 


Galitsin nodded. 'But it is not my future. It is my past’ 
"Then let's forget it. Look, the others are nearly out of sight'_ 


Galitsin crumpled the newspaper into a ball. 'Perhaps we are all wrong. 
Perhaps it is not possible to turn your back upon the past’ 


‘It means your sister is in trouble?’ 


‘It means that my comrades are using her to regain contact with me.’ 
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'Your comrades! Anyway, it doesn't tell you how to get in touch with her. 


"Yes, it does. The East is a codeword for a house. The headquarters of the 
Fourth Bureau in England. I know where to go.' 


‘Alex! You can't go back to them.' 


'I think, this time, I must. I set off to do so a month ago, and instead I 
found you. But this time, I must not let myself be stopped.' 


Wendy's, face tightened, and then relaxed. 'Is it far?’ 
‘From here, yes.' 


"Then you'll need money.’ She unhooked the knapsack, placed it on the 
ground, put her hand down the side and pulled out ten one-pound notes. 
"My nest-egg.' 


"Then I cannot take it.' 


‘Don't be a jerk. I can earn that again in one night. And you can always 
pay me back. Because you're going to come back, Bonzo. You deserve to. 
And I've a notion that people who deserve things always get exactly what 
they deserve. Maybe it's a myth, but it's my philosophy, and without it 
things would be pretty desperate. 


'Then you must go on believing that. But it may take a little while. 
"Where should I come back to?" 


‘Come back in the summer, Alexander Galitsin. Then all you have to do is 
follow the sun.’ She pulled the knapsack on to her shoulders, stretched out 
her hand and rested it for a moment on his cheek, turned and set off after 
the other three, 


"We'll have one Scotch and one bourbon,' Alan Shirley told the bartender. 
‘Both with soda, the bourbon with ice.' He Stood up, held out his arms. You 
look marvellous.’ 


"Well, I don't feel marvellous.’ Nancy Connaught did not tan easily, but 
this morning her complexion was brown, and there were flecks of skin 
peeling off her nose. She wore a blue linen suit and a pale blue blouse, took 
off her glasses to be kissed on the forehead. 


'So St. Tropez hasn't changed all that much?’ 


She sat down, accepted a cigarette. 'I don't think St. Tropez has changed at 
all, at least for the better. When last were you there?’ 


'T've never been there, sweetheart. I'm a civil servant, remember, not one 
of the idle rich.’ 


Nancy Connaught filled her lungs with air, released it again, smiled at the 
waiter as she took her drink, looked around the bar, listened to the roar of 
traffic on Regent Street only half a block away. 'I guess there's no place like 
home. London is all the home I have now. Guess what. I've sold the 
cottage.’ 


"Never.' 


‘The letter was waiting for me when I got back. I haven't lost as much as I 
thought I was going to, either.’ 


'I thought that was where you were going to write the great novel.’ 
‘Not there. Never there, Al. And the great novel has bit the dust.’ 


‘Ah, that's because you've been trying to write in that poky little flat. 
You're not the writing-in-garrets variety, Nan." 


'So maybe when it gets a bit warmer I'll take a pencil and a pad and go sit 
in Hyde Park.’ 


'Too noisy. I think you need an enormous room, lined with books on two 
walls. The wall behind the desk would have double doors, opening into 
another large room, a beautifully furnished drawing room, I think, so that 
you could double’ the space whenever you felt the urge. In the drawing 
room would be a large refrigerated bar.' 


‘I'd rather have the bar nearer home, if you don't mind.’ 


"That would be a mistake. You only want to have a drink when you really 
feel the urge, if you're working. And that means when the urge to get up and 
cross two rooms and open doors is greater than the urge to remain sitting at 
your desk. And then, wait for it, in front of your desk would be a pair of 
enormous french doors, opening on to a terrace, and, beyond the terrace, a 
small meadow would slope down to a lake, with one of those Japanese-type 
houses on the edge, and on the far side of the lake a copse of trees. Doesn't 
that sound attractive?’ 


'It sounds like something out of a novel, not somewhere novels are 
written. By the time I could afford a place like-that I wouldn't have to work 
any more.’ 


‘It's a scandal, isn't it? I mean the inequality of wealth. Would you settle 
for a very large number of pigsties and a duckpond?" 


‘Beggars can't be choosers. Do you possess a large number of pigsties?' 


'My sister does. And they even have pigs in them. You've never met my 
sister, have you? Name of Agnes.’ 


'I thought it might be. You've kept all your various mistresses from the 
good half of the family, I'm sure." 


'She wants you to visit with her.' 


‘And she has all those pigs already?’ 
"Well, her husband has. Down in Wiltshire. He's a farmer. 


'I would never have believed it. You don't write a novel over a weekend, 
you know, Al.' 


‘She's expecting you for the summer.' 


Nancy Connaught finished her drink, took off her glasses and polished 
them, replaced them on her nose. 'I remember once, us talking about your 
enormous willpower. You know, that thing of iron you turn on and off...’ 


There's Been a short circuit In the system. 


'My round.’ She beckoned the waiter. 'I guess all you in--telligence types 
are trained in bribery and corruption. It does sound too good to be true. No 
strings?" 


"Well, dinner once a week. You'll need to escape once a week, and I'll 
bring you back up here and treat you to a show. Agnes is expecting you this 
weekend, by the way. 


'T've the faintest suspicion that I'm being railroaded. To tell you the truth, 
coming into London this morning I could feel my heart sinking, deeper and 
deeper, lower and lower. I could just kick that Russian bastard. If only I 
knew what had happened to him.' 


‘Forgetting Alexander Petrovich is your number one priority, sweetheart. 
Come on. The free dinners start tonight.’ 


‘It's going to cost you. I'm ravenous.’ She stood up, frowned at him. "You 
know, there's something about you that's been puzzling me since I came in. 
Something not quite right. And I've just figured out what it is. You're 
carrying a rolled newspaper in your pocket, and you've never done that 


before. See? I'm even thinking like a novelist. Full of irrelevant 
observations.’ 


'T'd forgotten it was there. Actually, I brought it along for you to have a 
look at, just in case you didn't like the sound of Agnes and the pigs. And me 
once a week, of course. The Times is full of fascinating alternatives. 


‘So what's happening in the news? Let me have a look. Even if nothing is 
wrong with the world, the Personal Column always whiles away a moment 
or two.’ 


“You,' Alan Shirley said, 'are brushing the dust of London, and the 
problems of the world, from your fevered brow until you've finished your 
book.' He dropped the newspaper into the wastepaper basket. 'It was 
yesterday's paper, anyway. 
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The station said 'Leigh’. Galitsin dragged the door open, stepped down. 
The journey from London had been absorbing, in the general dreariness of 
the scenery, the quaintness of the names: Vange; Benfleet Marsh; Hadleigh, 
with the ruined castle away to the left And always there had been the bleak 
emptiness of Canvey Island on his right. Canvey Island and the hurrying 
waters of the Thames Estuary. And the churning emptiness of his own 
mind. 


But now the tide was falling. The station was on the sea-front, and he 
looked out at sandbanks and mudflats, beginning to poke through the water. 
He had checked these on the map. They were called Chapman Sand and 
Marsh End Sand and Southend Mudflat, and then there was the deep water 
channel of the Thames itself, the Yantlet, before you came to Yantlet Flats 
and the Isle of Grain. He was in Essex, and Kent was only three miles away. 
Three miles of water now. But in a few hours' time the water would cover 
hardly a mile in the middle. The fears, the hatreds and the desires which had 


been seething inside his mind all the way from Devon were coalescing, just 
like that sand, thrusting solid tips through the maelstrom of his thoughts. 


The train puffed, and drew out of the station. Next stop Southend-on-Sea, 
and a few early holiday-makers. The station-master regarded Galitsin 
sceptically, perhaps waiting for him to confess that he had no ticket He was 
accepted as a British layabout, with his jeans and his leather jacket, and his 
beard. This was reassuring. 


He presented the slip of pasteboard, .thrust his hands into his pockets. It 
was still only March, and the breeze off the river was chill. But here, in the 
Station yard, there was a call-box. 


The house was under the name of Smith. Naturally. There were several 
Smiths in the book, but the address of Tigran Dus's British headquarters 
was burned on Galitsin's brain as if etched with acid. Tigran Dus himself 
had seen to that. He dialled. 


"Yes?' a woman asked. 
‘I would like to speak with Helena Isbinska,' Galitsin said. 
There was a moment's hesitation, and then the voice said, 'Just a moment.' 


Galitsin listened to the click of the extension being taken off the hook. He 
imagined the triumphant smiles being exchanged in the house. And they 
were only a few hundred yards away. All of Leigh was only a few hundred 
yards away; there were only half a dozen streets in the village. "Yes?' This 
woman's voice was breathless. 'Helena?’ 


"Alexander! I had to, Alexander! You understand that I had to?’ 


The voice was Helena's. But this Helena had lost her dignity. 'I understand 
that you had to,' Galitsin said. 'What do they want?’ 


‘Colonel Dus wishes to speak with you.' 
"Then put him on the telephone.’ 
'Yes.' Helena hesitated. "Do not... please be careful, Alexander.’ 


Galitsin made no reply. He could hear the stealthy sounds of the telephone 
being exchanged. Even if Tigran Dus must know that Galitsin was aware of 
the extension he would still go through the rigmarole of exchanging the 
receiver. The hunters and the hunted. But sometimes the roles were 
reversed, and when they were unlucky the hunters were not even aware of 
it. 


‘Alexander Petrovich!’ This voice had not changed. Galitsin did not think 
this voice would ever change. 'It is good to hear from you again after all 
these months.’ 


"You are very kind, Comrade Colonel.’ 
‘And you are well?’ 

"Very well, Comrade Colonel.’ 

'And you are in Leigh?’ 


Galitsin smiled. A village this small would probably only have one 
telephone booth. ‘I can come to Leigh, Comrade Colonel. Why?" 


‘Because I wish to speak with you, Alexander Petrovich. There is still a 
great deal of work we must do together.’ 


‘Oh, yes,’ Galitsin said. 'I have the information that you seek, Comrade 
Colonel.’ 


"You have been in contact with the woman Moeller?’ For the first time that 
Galitsin could remember, Tigran Dus sounded excited. 


"Yes, Comrade Colonel.' 


'Then you may be sure, Alexander Petrovich, that I shall be happy to 
overlook any irregularity in the methods you have used. When can we 
meet?’ 


'Soon,' Galitsin said. 'I shall be on the beach.' 


"Where on the beach?’ 


‘Just come down to the shore,' Galitsin said. 'And walk out on the beach. It 
will soon be low water, but you will see a little creek. It is called Ray Gut 
Follow that, and I will see you, and come to you.’ 


"When?' 


Galitsin looked at the mudflats, slowly uncovering. 'In three hours' time, 
Comrade Colonel.' 


'In three hours, Alexander Petrovich. But really, you know, there is no 
necessity for this elaboration. Why do you not just come to the house?’ 


‘Because I wish you to bring Helena with you, Comrade Colonel. Helena, 
but no one else. That is why I am going on the beach. I will be able to see 
you coming a long way off.’ 


'I would not play a trick on you, Alexander Petrovich.’ 


‘Nevertheless, Comrade Colonel, you and Helena, on the beach off Leigh, 
in three hours' time. And if you are not alone you will never see me at all.’ 


Tigran Dus sighed. 'You are trying to make this into a drama, Alexander 
Petrovich. Your stay in the West has corrupted you. Helena and I will be on 
the beach off Leigh in three hours' time." 


"Thank you, Comrade Colonel.’ Galitsin replaced the receiver, opened the 
door of the telephone booth, went on to the front. It was just noon, and a sea 
mist was sweeping down the Thames. Kent was already lost to view, and a 


freighter, making its way downriver, blaring on its horn every second 
minute, was nothing more than a large shadow. He wondered if the sea was 
as cold as the wind. 


He had ten shillings left. He found a public house, had a pint of beer and a 
sandwich, a pickled onion and a boiled egg. An Englishman's lunch. No one 
spoke to him. In some ways the English inability to communicate had its 
advantages. 


He left the public bar, climbed over the low wall on to the shingle. There 
was only a brief patch of shingle, and then there was sand, sometimes, hard, 
sometimes soft. The tide was not far away now, slowly pulling back before 
him. But it had been dropping for three hours already. 


Galitsin walked. To his left, perhaps two miles away, he could see the 
houses of Southend looming through the afternoon mist, a tall red chimney 
rising behind the town, the long reach of the pier, stretching across the 
drying mud-fiats, ending in the sea. The end of Southend Pier never dried. 
It made a useful marker for the limit of the sand. 


The tide was several hundred yards away now, but on his right there was 
again water. Shallow water, streaming across the sand. Ray Gut. And in the 
distance, just visible, was a black buoy, the Leigh Buoy, marking the first of 
the deep water. He turned, but Leigh itself was nothing more than a shadow. 
He was about a mile offshore. He stepped into the gut, sloshed through the 
knee-deep water. It soaked his shoes, his bare feet underneath. It was very 
cold. He shuddered. This was no tumbling whitecap with which it might be 
possible to reach a gigantic climax. This was an insipid, cold, slimy trickle. 
But, of course, it was impossible to drown on a falling tide. So the 
unpleasantness, the coldness, the lack of emotion, of strength, in this water 
was not relevant. 


Galitsin found a large stone and sat down. The water swirled about his 
ankles and withdrew. Soon his feet were exposed, if still cold and damp, 
and the sea was another hundred yards away. But it was still behind him, 


the faintest trickle. Ray Gut, according to the map, stretched almost back to 
the mainland, running roughly parallel with the shore at Leigh. He was on 
the Chapman Sand, an extension of Canvey Island, really. But the operative 
word was island. He looked back across the shallow stream, saw only the 
mist. Leigh was lost to sight, and so was Southend Pier. 


Galitsin waited, while the afternoon became colder, and the mournful 
hoots and wails from the river suggested that all the dead spirits of the 
Thames were rising up to bid him farewell. Or welcome. There was no 
colour in this afternoon. The sand was brown. What water he could see was 
brown. The looming bulk of Canvey Island was grey. And the sky was grey. 
The very air was grey. No colour for Galitsin. And this afternoon it was not 
possible to imagine colour. Now that was strange. To imagine colours had 
always been easy for him. But not on a misty afternoon off Leigh. 


He stared into the mist, accustoming his eyes to their surroundings. 
Visibility was half the battle, in weather like this. And at last he saw two 
figures walking towards him. 


Maisie knocked, uncertainly. Entering this room, knocking on this door, 
over the past few weeks, had been an act requiring considerable courage. 
‘Not well, is she?' asked the man standing behind her. 


'Ssssh !' Maisie said. 'Mrs. Hamble is very highly strung.’ She knocked 
again. 


'What is it?’ The voice was low. 
"There is a gentleman here to see you, mum. 
"Tell him to go away. 


'It is a police officer,’ Maisie explained. 


'He, surely,’ protested Sergeant Crane. He prided himself on his sense of 
humour. 


''A police officer!' There was a moment's hesitation, and Crane wondered 
what thoughts were racing about in there, How many fears, forgotten guilty 
secrets, were always aroused by the mere word ‘police’. As if Mrs. Jonathan 
Hamble could possibly have anything worse in her past than the odd 
parking offence. 


"Tell him to come in. Maisie.' 


"Yes, mum.' Maisie opened the door, and the sergeant stepped through, 
checked in surprise. He had expected a dark room, drawn curtains, 
overwarm central heating. But this room was light, and even cold; one of 
the french doors on to the balcony was open. And the woman on the day 
bed was quite absurdly beautiful, and far younger than he had supposed. 
Not a day over thirty-five, he calculated; the feet thrust into the furry mules 
contained not a wrinkle, were amazingly white. She wore a blue velvet 
dressing gown, smoked a cigarette. She looked tired, and there was a 
petulant cast to lips which were a shade too thin. But there was no 
possibility of faulting the rest of her, visible or, he decided, invisible. Nor 
was She ill; on the table beside the chaise longue was the remains of a 
hearty lunch. 


She did not look at him, kept her gaze on the window, watched the still 
bare trees, moving in the brisk March wind which even whipped up a faint 
scuff on the Thames. ‘Yes?' she asked. 


‘Sergeant Crane, Mrs. Hamble.’ The sergeant shifted from one foot to the 
other. 'I'm afraid this is something of an imposition, but we were wondering 
if you could help us. It's a small matter, really.’ 


Christine Hamble turned her head, slowly, looked at him for the first time. 'I 
have no idea what you are talking about,' she said. 


"Well, Mrs. Hamble, there's this woman. Well, actually, to call a spade a 
spade, she's a street-walker. If you know what I mean.’ 


Christine Hamble looked away. She certainly did know what he meant, 
arid was embarrassed by her knowledge. There was sudden colour in the 
pale cheeks, and the hitherto almost motionless bodice of the dressing gown 
was moving. 'A prostitute.’ 


‘That's right, Mrs. Hamble. Name of Renee Smith.' 
‘Renee Smith,' Christine Hamble said softly. 'She sent you to me?’ 


‘Oh, good lord, no, Mrs. Hamble. I mean to say, she's in no condition to 
send anybody anywhere.’ 


Christine Hamble turned so sharply her shoulder hit the table, upset. a 
teacup. She sat up, swinging long, pale legs to the floor. "What do you 
mean?’ 


"Well, Mrs. Hamble, she's been operating in my patch for the past few 
weeks. Oh, of course we should have pulled her in, but we've been rather 
busy, you see, and she never made a nuisance of herself. And then last night 
she just keeled over and collapsed. On a street corner, about two o'clock in 
the morning. One of my constables on beat duty found her stretched out 
there.’ 


‘She was dead?" Christine Hamble's voice was high. 


‘Oh, no, Mrs. Hamble. Not dead, or anything like that. We took her to the 
hospital, and she's been put to bed and given a thorough examination. And 
here's the queer thing. The doctor has given it as his opinion that Smith is 
suffering from an extreme case of gout, aggravated over the past few days 
by the consumption of what he says cannot be less than a gallon of port. 
Now I ask you, Mrs. Hamble, have you ever heard of a tart suffering from 
gout? Or, for that matter, of a tart drinking port by the gallon? Drinking, 
eating, breathing it. The doctor says he doesn't think there's been anything 
else but port inside her stomach for at least three days. 


‘This gout,’ Christine Hamble said, ‘how does it affect you, Sergeant?’ 


"Well, Mrs. Hamble,’ Crane shifted back to his original foot, ‘it's not very 
nice, in extreme cases.’ 


'I would like you to tell me.’ 


'Well, her toes, you see, are all swollen. Especially the big ones. How she 
managed to keep her shoes on beats us. As a matter of fact, I'd say she 
hasn't had them off in a while. Glued to her flesh, they were. Great high 
stiletto heels. And her fingers, well, the joints are all swollen, too, and her 
fingers don't move very easily. As I said, the whole thing isn't very nice. 
And she's not ancient, by any means. ' 


"What about her face?' Christine Hamble asked. 


‘Not much signs of the disease on her face, at a glance. Bit of a ruddy 
colouring, you know. You have to look pretty closely, under the make-up, 
and then you can see that the little veins are all swollen.’ 


'I can imagine,’ Christine Hamble said. 'She must look dreadful.’ 


‘Dreadful is the word. But you'll agree the whole thing is very odd. I 
mean, for a tart she's a very odd person. And the only thing she had with her 
was a copy of last Thursday's Times. Now, I ask you, Mrs. Hamble, a tart 
who drinks nothing but port, has gout, and takes The Times? Talk about the 
changing face of British society.’ 


'I don't quite see how I am involved.' Christine Hamble's voice was again 
low. 


‘Ah, well, here's the other queer part. Smith had a handbag, of course. 
Nothing much in it. A compact, a few coins, and your address. Written on a 
slip of paper. 


'Ah,' Christine Hamble said, 'I understand.' 


'I'm glad you do, Mrs. Hamble. Because I don't. But I thought, well, once 
maybe, you might have come across this woman, might be able to give us 
some information as to her background, someone we could contact, such as 
a next of kin, you know?’ 


‘I won't be able to help you with her next of kin, Sergeant,’ Christine 
Hamble said. 'But you are quite correct. You have managed to uncover one 
of the more embarrassing episodes of my life. I'm afraid Miss Smith was 
once a tenant of mine.’ 


'A tenant?’ 


‘My husband has property in town, including a house in Mayfair, divided 
into flats. Miss Smith was a tenant there. Presumably she was at that time a 
little more successful in her profession. But, of course, I had no idea what 
her profession was. My husband leaves the management of the houses to 
me, you see, and I prefer to do it myself, rather than through an agent' 'Of 
course,’ the sergeant agreed. 


"Well, this young woman wanted a flat She had no references, but she was 
able to pay the deposit, and she seemed a quiet, well-behaved person.’ 


‘But you found out different?’ 


‘She never gave us any trouble. But, of course, the moment we discovered 
her profession, well, she had to go. I saw her personally and explained the 
situation to her. She took it very well.’ 


‘And she kept your address. I wonder if that was because she resented 
being turned out or because she wanted to remember that you had been nice 
about it and kept you in mind as a possible touch one day. 


'I really have no idea.' Christine Hamble got up, closed the door on to the 
balcony. She turned back to face the room. "What will happen to her, 
Sergeant?’ 


"Well, she'll be kept in hospital until she's over this particular attack. Then 
I'm afraid she'll be discharged, and I imagine it'll be back on the street. Of 
course, she won't do so well, any more. That's the trouble with prostitution. 
It's a one-way road, all down. And then she'll have another attack of gout, 
and it'll be back in hospital. And then it'll be back on the street again. And 
maybe from time to time we'll pull her in and she'll spend a couple of nights 
in gaol. At least there she'll get a square meal.’ 


Christine Hamble hugged herself. Presumably there was a draught coming 
through the door. 'It is dreadful. Would it be possible for me to help her in 
some way?’ 


"Which way did you have in mind, Mrs. Hamble?" 


Christine Hamble sat at her desk, wrote a cheque. 'I've made it payable to 
cash. If you would cash it for me, Sergeant, and give her the money, I'd be 
very grateful. I would not like her to know it came from me.' 


Sergeant Crane took the cheque, frowned. 'A hundred pounds? That's a 
great deal of money, Mrs. Hamble.’ 


You said she was destitute.' 


‘She is. But I don't know that giving her a lot of money is going to help 
her. People like Smith . . . well, she'll only blow it on booze.' The sergeant 
allowed himself a smile." 


'On port, I imagine. And then she'll be back in hospital quicker than she 
figured.’ 


‘Nevertheless, I would like you to give it to her. I suppose I am being 
foolish, but I feel sorry for the woman. There is no law against my giving 
her money ?' 


‘None at all. But I wouldn't like you to think that I came here looking for a 
handout on her behalf.’ 


‘Of course you didn't, Sergeant. I am glad you came. Give Smith the 
money. But remember, she must not know where it came from.’ 


‘Of course, Mrs. Hamble. And I must say this really is a most splendid 
gesture. Well, I won't take up any more of your time. 


"Yes,' Christine Hamble said. "Thank you for calling, Mr. Crane.’ She 
turned back to the window. In March the river took on life. Presumably it 
was just as lively in January or February. The life was absent from the eyes 
of those who looked at it. In March the river was able to communicate. She 
really had not been well these past few weeks. Jonathan had been quite 
upset. And how absurd that she should be reduced to a schoolgirl sickness 
for the sake of a worn-out tart. But not any more. 


Kirsten Moeller picked up the house telephone on her desk. 'Maisie? Has 
the sergeant gone? Oh, good. Well, find Barnes for me, will you, please? 
Tell him to come up.' 


Tigran Dus wore a topcoat and a slouch hat. A scarf was wrapped around 
his throat, half obscuring his mouth and chin, leaving his nose isolated in 
the cold March breeze. Helena Isbinska wore boots and a woollen skirt 
beneath a new coat, and a small fur hat. They stood on the other side of the 
Ray Gut, looking into the mist. 


Galitsin advanced to the outer edge of the shallow water. 'Good afternoon 
to you, Comrade Colonel.’ 


Tigran Dus frowned. ‘Alexander Petrovich? It cannot be." 


'A. P. Galitsin,' Galitsin said. 'I am dressed as an English revolutionary 
rather than a Russian soldier, Comrade Colonel. That is the only difference.’ 


'I am glad to see you again, Alexander Petrovich, no matter how you are 
dressed. Are we to come farther than this?’ 


"Helena first,’ Galitsin said. 'I would like to speak with her alone. Do not 
be afraid of the water, Helena. It is very shallow.' 


Helena glanced at Tigran Dus, and then stepped into the stream. She 
shivered as the water rose over the tops of her boots. She held her skirt in 
both hands, waded across, stood in front of Galitsin. Her face was pale, and 
she found it difficult to meet his gaze. 


Galitsin walked away from the creek. "Tell me,’ he said. 


She shrugged. "They arrested me. Immediately after you disappeared. I 
spent a month in prison. It was not bad, Alexander. Not bad at all. I knew it 
was not going to be bad. I met a great number of very interesting people. 


'And afterwards?’ 


‘Afterwards?’ Her shoulders rose and fell again. "Tigran Dus came for me, 
and told me we were coming to England. To make contact with you. I had 
to put that advertisement in the newspaper, Alexander. He threatened little 
Ewfim and little Alexander. And Ewfim as well.' 


'I understand that you did what you had to do, Helena. But what has he 
done to you?’ 


‘Nothing,’ Helena Isbinska said in a low voice. 


'I wish to know, Helena. I wish to know for how much I have been 
responsible.’ 


‘Nothing,’ Helena Isbinska said again. 'Nothing!' Her voice rose an octave. 
‘Don't you understand, Alexander? Nothing. He knows what we said to each 
other in the hospital, he was listening, recording every word. He knows why 


I encouraged you to defect. Sometimes I think he knows everything. Knows 
everything we think, everything we begin to think and then reject as 
unthinkable. Knowledge is all he wishes, his only love." 


‘But he has had you by his side for how long now?’ 


'A week. Oh, yes, Alexander. For the past week we have slept in the same 
room.’ 


‘And he has done nothing to you?’ 


'He has not touched me. He has not wanted to touch me. But he knows 
about me. Can you understand that, Alexander? He sits, and watches me, 
fifteen, sixteen hours a day. Whatever I am doing, Tigran Dus is watching. 
To him it is the most natural thing in the world. He talks, and he offers me 
drinks, and he lights my cigarettes, and he watches. So he knows. What I 
look like when I am asleep, when I am awake. How I take my bath, how I 
brush my hair, how I dress myself, how I undress myself. My good habits 
and my bad. With those eyes of his he has sucked me dry. And that, 
Alexander, is all he wants from me. Knowledge of another human being. 
Can you understand a man wanting only that?’ 


‘And now you hate him,' Galitsin said. 


Helena Isbinska considered for several seconds. 'Yes,' she said at last. .'I 
hate him. Do you know, I never hated anyone before? Not even the 
commandant?" 


‘And now you must go home,’ Galitsin said, 'and try to forget Tigran Dus.' 
She frowned. 'Go home, Alexander?’ 


‘Of course. Your part in this is over.’ Galitsin took her arm, escorted her 
back to the water, where Tigran Dus waited, his hands deep in his coat 
pockets, watching them. 'I have answered your advertisement, Comrade 
Colonel. I have come back to you. Helena has played her part. 


'I agree with you, Alexander Petrovich. Helena is booked on a plane for 
Leningrad this evening. She will be reunited with her family by tomorrow 
morning.’ 


You give me your word on this, Comrade Colonel?’ 
'My word, Alexander Petrovich.’ 


"Then I will say goodbye, Helena,’ Galitsin said. You will give my regards 
to Ewfim, my love to the boys. And I am sorry that I have brought so much 
trouble on you.' 


She hesitated, nodded, leaned forward and kissed him on the cheek. Then 
she waded back across the creek. 


‘Are you not coming too, Alexander Petrovich?’ Tigran Dus asked. 


'I should like to talk with you, Comrade Colonel. Alone. After you have 
sent Helena home.' 


Tigran Dus thought for a moment, gazing at Galitsin. Then he shrugged. 
'As you wish, Alexander Petrovich. But we will talk on my terms now.' He 
rested his hand on Helena's shoulder. 'Go back to the house, Helena 
Petrovna. Your part in this affair is finished. I promised you that, and I 
always keep my word. They will drive you out to the airport whenever you 
are ready.’ 


"Thank you, Comrade Colonel. When will I see you again, ?" 


Tigran Dus smiled. 'I also shall be back in the Soviet Union tomorrow. 
And Alexander will be with me, I hope. We will have dinner at the Hotel 
Berlin, eh? Now, off you go.’ 


They watched Helena Isbinska walk across the sand. The mist closed 
about her, and within a few minutes she had disappeared. 


"You are fortunate, Alexander Petrovich, in having such a woman as a 
sister. But now that you have come back to us, I can say that she is fortunate 
in having such a man as a brother. 


'I am flattered by your opinion, Comrade Colonel. Would you care to 
cross the stream?’ 


Tigran Dus smiled. 'Willingly, Alexander Petrovich. But I hope you will 
always remember that I could not have risen to my present rank in this 
profession of ours was I not an expert in anticipating every possible 
eventuality. So far today you have done nothing to convince me that I 
should trust you. Wishing to meet me alone, after your remarkable actions 
of the past few months, was reasonable. Wishing to ascertain that your 
sister was in good health was also reasonable. But now you are being 
unreasonable. However, I am a curious man. We have slipped back thirteen 
years in time, Alexander Petrovich, and I am waiting for you to convince 
me that I should not shoot you. To convince me, indeed, that I did not make 
a mistake thirteen years ago in not shooting you then. Now, in anticipation 
of the possibility that you may not be able to convince me, I have brought 
along an automatic pistol. And, of course, out here on this empty beach, a 
mile from the shore, and shrouded as we are in this confounded mist, 
nobody will ever hear a shot, or even several shots. But I should imagine 
that one will be sufficient. I am a very good shot.' 


'I understand, Comrade Colonel.' 


‘Good. And this pistol of mine is remarkably accurate at considerable 
distances. However, in view of the visibility, I think the distance should be 
twenty yards, Alexander Petrovich, and be sure that you approach no closer 
than that. Because out here we can also speak in very loud voices, and no 
one will hear those either. Am I not right?’ 


“Yes, Comrade Colonel.’ 


‘So off you go, Alexander Petrovich’.' 


Galitsin retreated into the mist. Tigran Dus allowed him to go some 
distance, and then waded across the stream. 


'So now, Alexander Petrovich,’ he said. 'Confess to me your reasons for 
bringing me out here.’ 


Alexander Galitsin walked, slowly, away from the stream and into the 
mist 'As I said, Comrade Colonel, I wished to speak with you alone.' 


Tigran Dus kept parallel with him, both hands still in his coat pockets. 
'Why so especially? And why this alone? You would have been just as safe 
on a, crowded London street. Safer, perhaps." 


‘Crowds frighten me, Comrade Colonel. They always have. I would like 
to know what will happen to me if I return to work for you. 


'That depends entirely upon what you now have to offer me, Alexander 
Petrovich. But you must understand that there is little in your record, or in 
your recent behaviour, to convince me that you are politically reliable. As it 
happens, I chose you for this particular mission just because you were 
unreliable. But the number of assignments upon which a politically 
unreliable -agent can be usefully employed are necessarily limited. I can 
offer you a desk job in Moscow as an interpreter. The opportunities for 
promotion are limited, but you will not be able to get yourself into quite so 
much trouble. You will be able to see Helena whenever you wish.’ 


'Ah,' Galitsin said. "Helena. And is she still worth seeing, Comrade 
Colonel? As a sister?’ 


"You are resentful, Alexander Petrovich? She is the same woman you left 
behind, because you never understood what sort of a woman she was. She is 
somewhat wiser, perhaps. I think she will be a better wife and mother. 
Every woman needs such an experience. As a sex they are cursed with the 
blight of romanticism, and this interferes with their efficiency. But this is 
academical. Your return to Moscow as a successful agent must depend on 
the information, you have to offer me." 


‘And if my information is not sufficient for you, Comrade Colonel?’ 


Tigran Dus sighed, and shrugged. "Then, as I am quite sure that you have 
no intention of submitting to arrest, which will involve a return to that cell 
of yours, I will have to shoot you, Alexander Petrovich. You understand that 
it would distress me to have to do this. I took you from the streets of Buda, 
a frightened boy, and I made you into a man. My instincts told me that one 
day you would be of great value to me. And my instincts were right. If you 
are not now going to be of value to me it will be because of some basic flaw 
in your character, perhaps a result of your international background. But the 
outcome will be the same. You will have been a mistake, a waste of food 
and air and money and effort, for thirteen years. You will also know too 
much about the workings of the Fourth Bureau, and I could not permit you 
to roam about the world with such knowledge. You do not mind my being 
frank with you? I have always been as frank as possible with my 
operatives.’ 


'I am grateful for your frankness, Comrade Colonel.’ Galitsin looked over 
his shoulder. Ray Gut had disappeared into the mist Now the sounds of the 
Thames, the whistle of the buoys, the cries of the gulls, the occasional 
hootings of the steamers, were closer at hand, but even they were muted. 
There was only sand, and mud, and occasional gullies filled with water. He 
glanced to his left Tigran Dus walked, erect as ever, twenty yards from him, 
watching him, both hands deep in his pockets. He did not doubt that Tigran 
Dus possessed enormous powers of concentration. His strength was the 
knowledge that Dus had been born in the mountains of the Caucasus, not so 
far from the sea as Pobredikov, certainly, but far enough. 


"Well, Alexander Petrovich,’ Tigran Dus said, 'we have been out here for 
over an hour. We cannot walk forever.' 


'No, Comrade Colonel,’ Galitsin agreed. 'But it will take a while.’ 
"Then commence.' 


Galitsin talked. He began with Nancy Connaught, with Irena Szen coming 
to Hastings. He talked about the day he left Lyme Regis, about what had 


happened, about Martle and about Barnes. He told everything he could 
remember about the preceding three months in every possible detail. And 
he did not lie, except at the very end, when he told Tigran Dus that his 
beating had taken place not in the warehouse but in Irena Szen's apartment 


'I find that strange, Alexander Petrovich,' Tigran Dus. said. "Was there no 
noise? Did you not make a noise?’ 


'I think I made a noise,' Galitsin said. .'I kept trying to cry out. I must have 
managed a noise. But, you see, Kirsten Moeller owned the house. And the 
tenants as well, I should think, just as she owns Irena. Under her English 
name of Christine Hamble, of course.". 


‘Christine Hamble,' Tigran Dus said. 'I thank you, Comrade Captain. The 
name should be sufficient. The name, added to the house where the Szen 
lives, should be more than sufficient. And after the treatment that woman 
handed out to you I am sure that you wish her no well.’ 


'It is hard to decide, after being beaten like that,' Galitsin said. "To hate 
Kirsten Moeller, for doing that to me, would be to allow myself to become 
consumed by hatred.’ 


'It is not a bad thing to hate,' Tigran Dus pointed out. 'Hatred can be a 
great source of strength. Kirsten Moeller is a case in point. And hatred of 
those who have used you for their own ends, and injured you into the 
bargain, is perfectly justifiable. A little bit of hatred, Alexander Petrovich, 
might well be the making of you. You are a singularly placid young man. 
Far too placid for either a soldier or an agent of the Fourth Bureau. I look 
forward to a change in your personality.’ 


'I thank you, Comrade Colonel,' Galitsin said. 


‘And now, if you don't mind, we will turn back,’ Tigran Dus said. ‘Isn't that 
water over there ?' 


Alexander Galitsin peered into the mist. "Yes, Comrade Colonel,’ he said. 
‘And I think we should hurry. The tide must have turned.' 


Kirsten Moeller showered, brushed her hair, brooded at herself in the 
mirror. She wished she had thick hair; her own wisped, and seemed to grow 
thinner with every year. She thought she must see her hairdresser about a 
piece. Something she had considered for a good many years, but never had 
found the time to consider seriously. 


She perfumed herself with great care, ears, throat, breasts, groin, put on 
her négligé, sat on the chaise longue and looked out at the river. It was four 
o'clock on a misty, damp afternoon, but in here it was as warm as toast. 
Four o'clock was the most sexy part of the day. It began after lunch, after a 
good lunch, with a full wine and the slightest sensation of having overeaten. 
But it had to be resisted, then. An immediate leap into bed, even with Irena, 
led to indigestion rather than satisfaction. Resisted, while the afternoon 
dwindled and seemed to grow longer, desire expanded. And if you managed 
to sleep, your dreams were always erotic, sometimes dramatically, 
originally, even uniquely so. And men, on awakening, it was an imperative 
necessity. 


Even with Irena Szen. There was a foolish thought. 


She swung her legs off the chaise longue, stood up, listened to the 
knuckles on the door. 'Come.' 


Barnes closed the door behind himself, stood, to attention. She could feel 
his eyes, all the way across the room. 


"Did you have a good day?’ 
“Yes, madam. Maisie says there was a police officer here.’ 


Kirsten Moeller nodded. 'A routine matter, boy. Do you remember Miss 
Smith?" 


Breath whistled in Barnes' nostrils. ‘Yes, madam.' 


‘It seems she is in hospital. With gout. Is that not amusing? And the silly 
bitch was carrying my name and address in her handbag. Really, I suppose 
we should have searched, her before we kicked her out.' 


"Yes, madam.’ 


Kirsten Moeller glanced at him. "You would have liked that, Wouldn't 
you, boy? You were disappointed when I just let her go?' 


"Yes, madam.’ 
“You like to get your hands on anything in a skirt, don't you, boy?’ 
“Yes, madam. What did you tell the police?’ 


Kirsten Moeller shrugged. "That she had once been a tenant of mine. That 
was all. I am a very truthful woman. I would like a cigarette. 


Barnes lit a cigarette, placed it between her lips. She curled her fingers 
around his wrist. 


‘I think it is time I forgot all about Irena Szen, don't you, boy? She was 
here, and now she is gone. I do not think she is even pretty any more.’ 


She watched Barnes breathing. He was still unsure. She had encouraged 
him so many times before, only to slap him down at the last moment. She 
watched excitement seeping up to the veins of his neck to flood his face, 
felt something of it in her own body. 'She never was pretty, madam. 


‘Did no one ever tell you beauty is in the eye of the beholder? She was 
beautiful to me. Am I beautiful to you, boy?’ 


"You are everything to me, madam.' The words sounded incongruous 
coming from Barnes' lips. His face had changed, too. The contemptuous 
veneer was peeling away, and with it his age. He was only a boy, a child, 
really. She turned away, so as not to look at him, and his hands came up, 


over the négligé, seizing her breasts. Grabbing. Like a boy offered a 
lollipop, and unsure when the offer would be withdrawn. 


She made herself stand still, allowed his hands to range at will. She could 
imagine his fingers, like flickering whips, bringing blood to the surface of 
the pale skin wherever they reached. Her nipples, which had always leapt 
erect at the very smell of Irena, remained disinterested. But he wanted so 
very badly, there had to be an end. A desirable end. An end which would be 
an end of one thing and a beginning of another. 


She shrugged her shoulders, and the négligé stayed in his hands. She 
walked to the day bed, and lay down, her inner leg up, her inner arm draped 
over the back of the couch, her outer arm dangling at her side, her knuckles 
brushing the floor, her outer leg straight. There could hardly be a more 
compelling picture anywhere in Barnes' memory. 


He sat on a chair, pulled off his boots. His movements were too quick, too 
jerky. They were no longer attractively, brutally precise. Like the hands 
scraping at her nipples, they were sloppy paws. She thought that this could 
be an interesting experiment, that she should have a camera standing by, 
recording every moment, and an eager secretary scribbling notes. The 
disintegration of a man. But that was man's trouble. Disintegration. The 
Russians had already disintegrated, back in Pest, on the dirty floor. For how 
long had they been disintegrated? Disintegrated men, disintegrating 
everything around them. 


Barnes stood up. He was naked except for his socks. Perhaps he had 
forgotten them. Perhaps he never took them off. How much did one have to 
know about a man before granting him ownership, allowing vacant 
possession of the property? And he was small. Kulomsin had not been 
small. However vicious, he had filled every nook and every cranny. He had 
hurt her, but of his manhood there had been no doubt. She wanted to laugh, 
but the disintegration had reached his eyes, and she knew how close behind 
the disintegration there came the anger. She sucked air into her lungs, and 
he knelt on the bed, stooped to kiss, but quickly, and without interest. There 
was a tongue, but that, too, was smaller than Kulomsin's, and it was not 


interested in Kirsten Moeller. There was a day bed, and on the day bed there 
lay a woman, an accumulation of flesh and blood and bones, and breasts 
and belly and buttocks, and legs and room in between the legs, all of which 
he now claimed as his own. But there was no feeling in the woman. And 
now there was no feeling in the man, either. That which had been so small 
had become invisible, and the room instead was filled with pride, which 
welled out of the muscles and the smiling lips, and the gleaming eyes. 


Barnes went to the washbasin and ran water. Strange cleanliness; his socks 
were not even crushed. Kirsten Moeller breathed through her mouth, and 
closed her eyes. Perhaps with her eyes closed she could improve things, 
replace Barnes with another. With anyone. But not with Irena. Never with 
Irena, now. 


She heard the sideboard door close, opened her eyes. Barnes poured 
himself a drink. He turned his head, smiled at her, raised the bottle. She 
shook her head. Barnes came across the' room. Now the contempt was back, 
the mastery of his surroundings. He stood above the day bed, looked down 
at her, smiling. 'You feel good,’ he said. ‘I like you, Mrs. Hamble. I'll be 
ready again in half an hour.' 


Possession was no longer vacant. 


Tigran Dus walked quickly, his hands still deep in his coat pockets, his 
shoes crunching on the wet sand. Galitsin kept pace with him, still twenty 
yards away. He thought that Tigran Dus had a remarkably good sense of 
direction. But, then, Tigran Dus was a remarkably accomplished man. 


And now it was quiet. The gulls seemed to have moved away, and the 
river traffic had dwindled. This was because of the mist. As the afternoon 
closed in, so did the visibility. No doubt only those ships with very 


important schedules would risk the crowded waters of the Thames Estuary 
in this fog. But the Marsh End Sands were not crowded. Here it was so 
empty Galitsin could hear Tigran Dus breathing. Only now and then did he 
hear the lap of the water. But the wind had died, and the water made very 
little sound. 


Tigran Dus stopped, lit a cigarette, cupping his face and the flame into his 
hands. He inhaled, and looked behind them. The rising tide had disappeared 
into the mist. 


"We can slow up now, Alexander Petrovich. But I will confess that for a 
moment, there, I thought we might get our feet wet. It is strange, how far 
one can walk, without knowing it, when one has an interesting companion. 
He began to walk again, his hands back in his pockets. 'So tell me, after 
your experiences, what do you think of the West? Of England, at any rate.’ 


'I think it is a very nice place. Comrade Colonel,' Galitsin said. 'But, like 
every place, one has to belong to enjoy.’ 


'A profound point,’ Tigran Dus agreed. 'And the mere act of receiving 
citizenship is not belonging enough? They would have given you that, you 
know.’ 


'I think that would have been enough. And there are other ways of 
belonging. You understand that these last few months have been a very 
confusing period for me, Comrade Colonel. I will have to think very deeply 
about things, about everything that has happened, in order to arrive at a true 
conclusion about them.' 


'Of course, Alexander Petrovich. And I think I sense in your tone a certain 
relief that it is all over.' 


'I am relieved, Comrade Colonel. I am also perhaps a little apprehensive 
as to what comes next.' 


‘Ah! But that is something we shall have to think about. You know, if I am 
not going to use you in the field again, it might do no harm to make your 


entire story public. It would have very good propaganda value. You 
defected for love, which, if hardly admirable, is hardly treasonable, either. 
And so you were beaten half to death and left to freeze. True British 
hospitality. Pravda could do very well with that. And presumably, after all 
that has happened, you are not still in love with Irena Szen? 


'No, Comrade Colonel, Galitsin said. 'I do not think I am still in love with 
Irena Szen. 


'I am glad to hear that. I have always considered love ta be an 
unreasonable emotion. One of the first things I was ever taught, and by no 
less a person than Lavrenty Beria himself, was that a man in love is a man 
totally inefficient And in your case, Alexander Petrovich, the affliction was 
the worst I have known. He halted, frowned into the mist "Can we have 
been walking in the wrong direction? 


Galitsin watched the water surging in front of them. 'I do not think so, 
Comrade Colonel. He scratched his head 'I do not understand this at all.’ 


'‘Ah!' Tigran Dus said. 'Of course, it is that stream we waded across to get 
out here. It must be connected with the sea itself, and so the tide has come 
in here more quickly than behind us. Yes. The sea plays some unexpected 
tricks, Alexander Petrovich. Like a woman. I wonder how deep that is? 


Galitsin stood on the edge of the Ray Gut. The water was green now, not 
brown, and he could not see the farther side. And as he stood there, the 
rising tide soaked his shoes 'It looks very deep, Comrade Colonel. Can you 
swim? 


"No. Nor do I think such a drastic step is necessary. The problem merely 
requires a logical approach. Tigran Dus stooped, drew a large oval on the 
sand, pointing east and west. 'Let us suppose this is Chapman Sand, on 
which we are standing. Over there... he dotted the sand north of the oval, 
‘is Leigh, and the mainland, so this northern edge is the stream in front of 
us. Now, we crossed the stream and walked south, towards the sea, which is 
this southern edge here. While we were doing this, the tide managed to 


creep along the northern edge, the stream. Now, it seems to me that this 
water can only have come from the east, because there is Southend, and the 
Thames Estuary, and the North Sea. Am I right? 


'I would say so, Comrade Colonel." 


"While over here, to the west, there is Canvey Island where the tide cannot 
possibly have reached as yet. So we will follow the edge of this stream, 
Alexander Petrovich, and it will lead us to the island, which is always above 
the high-water mark. From the island we will be able to regain the 
mainland, I have no doubt. Do you agree?" 


"Yes, Comrade Colonel,' Galitsin said. 


They walked, their feet squelching in the sand, other sounds muted by the 
constant trickle of the water beside them. They no longer spoke, and they 
both kept looking to their left, where they had last seen the tide. Galitsin 
wondered if Tigran Dus was afraid. He gave no sign of any emotion other 
than irritation. But fear must be present now, lurking, even in so confident a 
man as Tigran Dus. 


‘What is that?’ Tigran Dus asked. 


Galitsin's heart bounded, a mixture of relief and disappointment. He ran 
towards the shadow, and found it only to be the remains of a boat, half 
covered with sand, littered with seaweed, rising out of the mud. 'A wreck, 
Comrade Colonel,' he called. 


'A sad sight,' Tigran Dus remarked, and stood beside him, no longer 
twenty yards away. But Galitsin knew there was no need for personal 
involvement now. The matter was in the hands of the sea, and the sea would 
not let him down. 'Perhaps,' Dus suggested, 'the English are such a 
humourless people because they see too many sights like this. Sad. Let us 
hurry, Alexander Petrovich.' 


Galitsin walked round the wreck, stood with his back to it, stared into the 
mist. "There is water just over there, Comrade Colonel.' 


Tigran Dus looked over his shoulder at the Ray Gut, a few feet behind 
them. 'It is too late to change our minds, Alexander Petrovich,' he said. "We 
must keep on this way. And hope.’ 


Galitsin hurried at his heels. 'Should we not pray, Comrade Colonel?’ 


Tigran Dus glanced at him. 'You may do so if you wish, Alexander 
Petrovich. I hold no man guilty for his innermost thoughts. But the desire to 
pray, to an invisible, non-existent deity, is only the outcome of fear. That 
ninety-nine per cent of mankind is in a permanent state of fear is no excuse 
for them. Or for you.’ 


‘And you are not afraid, Comrade Colonel?’ 


‘I would not like to drown, Alexander Petrovich. But, then, I do not 
expect to drown. We have come a long way. The island must be just over 
there.’ 


‘And If I told you that you must drown now.’ 
Tigran Dus frowned. 'I do not understand you, Alexander Petrovich. 


"We have been following the stream,' Galitsin said, 'because you assumed 
it would eventually lead us to the island. It will not do so. It leads us into 
the sandbanks between Canvey Island and the mainland. I would say we are 
in the centre of those sandbanks now, and the rising tide is between us and 
Canvey Island, just as the stream is between us and the mainland. And as 
the tide is rising faster than we can walk, we cannot hope to outstrip it.’ 


Tigran Dus walked in silence for some minutes. 'If you know this, 
Alexander Petrovich,’ he said at last, and half to himself, ‘then you must 
have known all along that we were not going to reach safety, once the 


stream was too high to be crossed. Then you must have planned this. But 
you will drown yourself, Comrade Captain.' 


"Yes, Comrade Colonel.' 


"You are a quite remarkable fellow, Alexander Petrovich. There is much 
more to you than I had supposed. And I have always considered myself a 
judge of men. Why do you hate me so, Comrade Captain?" 


'I am not sure, Comrade Colonel. At first I admired you, respected you, 
loved you, even, for saving my life, for being everything I felt a man should 
be. 


"And then?' 


‘And then I came to realise that far from being admirable, you actually 
personify everything that is wrong with the Soviet Union.' 


'And killing me will alter the Soviet Union?’ 


'No, Comrade Colonel. There is also a personal matter, between you and 
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me. 
'Of course. Helena.' 
'So many things, Comrade Colonel. I only knew what I must do.' 


Tigran Dus nodded thoughtfully, glanced to his left, where the water was 
now only fifteen feet away. ‘And you do not think that telling me all this, at 
this stage, may have been a little premature? I could shoot you now.' 


‘I would appreciate that, Comrade Colonel. I am not so brave as you. 


‘Ah! Then I shall certainly not shoot you, Alexander Petrovich. In any 
event, I do not agree with you. As I have told you before, you are a man 
of astonishing courage, especially when you are alone. Presumably you 
have never been quite so alone, facing death, as we are now.’ He sighed, 
placed his hands on his hips, gazed into the water. 'It is an end I had never 


anticipated.’ He turned. 'A man like you, Alexander Petrovich, capable of 
so devious and determined a plan, would be invaluable to the Fourth 
Bureau. Is there no way we can escape this?" 


Was it possible that fear was at last beginning to break through that veneer 
of total certainty, total dedication? "You could run, Comrade Colonel,’ he 
said. 'As you say, land cannot be all that far away. 


"Then let us run, Comrade Captain.’ 
'I am enjoying the walk, Comrade Colonel.’ 


Tigran Dus gazed at him for a moment, then at the tide; the sandbank on 
which they walked was hardly six feet wide. Tigran Dus started to run, 
quickly at first, but rapidly settling into a jog-trot. Within seconds he was 
swallowed in the mist. Galitsin walked, even slower than before. He 
thought how ironical it would be if Tigran Dus, by running, did reach land. 
The water seeped in, so quietly, so silently, and soaked his shoes. One could 
not achieve orgasm with a slowly rising tide any more than with a slowly 
falling tide. It was a strange way to die, in the quiet and the mist, the silence 
and the loneliness. But it was very reminiscent of life itself, a slow but 
inevitable process. 


The water surged around his ankles. It was very cold, and sent shivers up 
his spine. But the shivers had fear in them as well. 


He should think about something. Something pleasant. Wendy, marching 
across Dartmoor, discussing interminable irrelevancies with Janet and Jerry 
and Bill. And thinking of him? He hoped so. Perhaps if he thought about 
her with sufficient concentration she would find herself thinking about him 
without intending to. 


'Galitsin!' 


The voice wailed through the mist. The water was to his knees. Galitsin 
waded through the gentle waves, feeling the sand crumbling beneath his 


shoes. Tigran Dus was on his knees, the water lapping at his throat, gasping 
for breath. 'Help me, Alexander Petrovich! 


Galitsin grasped his shoulders, pulled him to his feet. "There was no land, 
Comrade Commissar?’ 


Tigran Dus's face was grey. "You are a fiend, Alexander Petrovich. I 
thought you a somewhat backward boy, but your blood is the coldest I have 
ever known. 


‘Are you afraid, Comrade Colonel?’ 


‘Listen to me, Alexander Petrovich.' Tigran Dus spoke so quickly the 
words ran together. ‘I know you do not mean to drown. No one could plan 
his own death in so horrible a manner. Take me with you. Show me the way 
out of this and I will see that your future is assured. I will make you 
powerful, Alexander Petrovich. Powerful and rich. I will look after Helena 
as well.' He paused, staring at Galitsin, wondering if he had made a mistake. 


Galitsin shook his head. 'There is no way back to the land, Comrade 
Colonel. But it will not be long now.' He walked into the mist. 


'Wait!' Tigran Dus tried to hurry after him, but the water was up to his 
waist, and movement was difficult. "Wait, Alexander Petrovich. Do not 
leave me.' 


Galitsin went on walking. He listened to Tigran Dus disintegrating as a 
human being. He thought he had achieved everything he had set out to do. 
And now he wondered, Why? When I could be with Wendy on a beach in 
Cornwall. Why? He turned, and discovered that Tigran Dus was no longer 
shouting. Silently, the colonel had slipped beneath the waves. Or perhaps he 
had never been there at all. Perhaps the whole thing had been a dream. He 
walked back, hurrying now, slipped, and went beneath the surface, out of 
his depths for a moment, regained the land surrounding the hole, got his 
head above the water. He had walked past the hole the first time. But Tigran 
Dus had walked into the hole, and had not come back up. 


Galitsin stood still, bracing himself against the surge of the sea, which 
now reached his chest. He was afraid to move, to fall back into the hole, not 
only because he would drown immediately, but because Tigran Dus was 
down there, waiting for him. But there was not much point in standing here, 
either. It would soon be over. 


A sound drifted over the waves. At first it sounded like a gull. Galitsin 
turned, blood flooding his arteries. ‘Ahoy! Is anybody there?" 


“Yes,' Galitsin shouted. 'Over here. Quickly! The water is to my chest.’ 
‘Keep your head!' the fisherman shouted. 'Stay still.’ 


Now he could see an open boat, propelled by an outboard motor, chugging 
towards him. But the water was reaching for his face. 


'I can't swim!' Galitsin shouted. 


‘Keep calm,’ the fisherman commanded. The boat came up to him, the 
engine died, and powerful hands reached for his clothes. "Thought I heard 
someone shouting,’ the fisherman said. 'How the hell did you find yourself 
walking out here at high water?’ 


Galitsin lay in the bottom of the boat, listened to the grumble of the 
engine as it re-started. He had accomplished everything he had set out to do. 
No, not everything. His courage, after all, had not been equal to everything. 
It was, after all, of a nebulous quality. Not something to be admired. Not 
even by Wendy. Galitsin said, 'I wish you to take me to a police station. I 
have just murdered a man.' 


T still think you were a bloody fool’ Alan Shirley said. 'Didn't it occur to 
you that you had just committed about the most perfect crime in history?" 


'I had cheated’ Galitsin said. 'Not only Tigran Dus. I had cheated myself. 
That was the most important thing of all. I thought your police would hang 
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me. 


It's a bloodsport we've given up. But even back in ‘fifty-eight your crime 
didn't quite come into the hanging category. Tigran Dus was certainly 
missing, and the Russians were screaming for your blood. But there was no 
body. Do you know, there has never been a body? Your employer knows 
how to keep his secrets. And do you know something else, Alexander 
Petrovich? If you had spilled the whole beans to the court, as you have just 
spilled them to me, instead of standing there and repeating time and again 
that it was a personal matter between you and Dus, because he had 
dishonoured your sister, you could easily have been acquitted.' 


'I did not want to be acquitted, Colonel Shirley.’ 'But you've known for some 
time that you were due for parole." 


Galitsin shrugged, gazed through the window at the motorway, racing 
away from the car. It would soon be dawn. 'A temporary respite, Comrade 
Colonel. As you say, they are waiting for me at Heathrow.' 


‘And if, by some mischance, we never reached Heathrow, Alexander 
Petrovich, where would you go?' 


Galitsin made no reply. 


‘Would you go hunting for Christine Hamble, breathing vengeance? She's 
still around, you know. Her husband is dead, and she's a very wealthy 
woman. She still has Barnes as her chauffeur, too.' 


'I do not think I would waste time looking for Mrs. Hamble’ Galitsin said. 


'Then perhaps you'd go looking for Irena Szen. I'm afraid I have no idea 
what has happened to her.' 


'I would prefer not to think of Irena Szen' 


‘What about Nancy Connaught? Do you ever think of her?' 


'Yes' Galitsin said. 'I have thought about her a great deal. But I would not 
like to see her again. She made me feel very inadequate. Besides, I treated 
her badly, running off like that.' 


‘She's forgiven you. She's a novelist now, you know. Quite successful. I 
think she always wanted to be a novelist, rather than a journalist, but until 
you came along she couldn't find anything to write about. So what would 
you do? They taught you a trade, didn't they?' 


'I am a motor mechanic now.' Galitsin smiled. 'I think, if I could, I would 
follow the sun, Comrade Colonel’ 


‘After twelve years? Things aren't the same now. And neither would she be 
the same." 


'I know that. And yet . . . she was the most genuine human being I ever 
met, Mr. Shirley. You know, Nancy Connaught talked about freedom, Wendy 
practised it. Irena Szen talked about sexual pleasure, Wendy practised it. I 
do not expect ever to see her again. As you say, after all this time, I do not 
think it would be a good thing for either of us. But if she thought she could 
be happy in Cornwall, then I should like to go there too. I suppose you feel 
people like her, and me, are beneath contempt.’ 


'No, Alexander Petrovich. I think Wendy and her friends were the first of a 
new breed, an inevitable breed, I'm afraid, as the world gets more and more 
crowded, and more and more organised, and more and more competitive. 
There are many more of them, now. No, I can't say that I admire drop-outs, 
but I don't feel contemptuous of them. You could describe Gauguin as a 
drop-out. And if every generation of layabouts were to produce one 
Gauguin the world wouldn't be too badly off. On the other hand, they seem 
to throw up their quota of villains, too. I'll confess I don't know what we're 
going to do with them, in this little island, anyway.' He leaned forward, 
tapped his driver on the shoulder. 'About here will do, Harry.' He took out 
his wallet, thumbed four five-pound notes. 'That'll get you to Cornwall, 
Alexander Petrovich.’ 


Galitsin gazed at the money, shook his head. 'You are very kind, Mr. 
Shirley, but I must return to Russia. Helena has suffered enough on my 
account. ' 


‘Don't be a bloody fool, Alexander Petrovich. Helena Petrovna is perfectly 
happy without you. The Soviet Union is perfectly happy without you. They 
have no desire ever to see you again. They were aghast when we informed 
them that you were due for parole. Oh, they'll send you back to prison. But 
they won't give a damn if you're not there. Do you really want to go back?’ 


Galitsin considered. 'No, Mr. Shirley. I do not think there is as much 
difference between there and here as people imagine. But here, as you say, I 
have served my sentence.' 


Shirley opened the car door. 'Then get out, and go take a look at 
Cornwall. Here's a British passport, and a National Insurance card. And on 
this piece of paper is the address of a friend of mine in Newquay, He owns a 
garage, and he'll give you a job. You can spend the rest of your life sitting in 
the sun. You've earned that. You could try painting again.' 


Galksin took the passport, opened it, looked inside. 'I do not understand, 
Mr. Shirley. I am a criminal.' 


‘Not in our book. You eliminated the Fourth Bureau's most dangerous and 
efficient officer. Do you know for how many years we looked forward to 
Tigran Dus's demise? But if one of our chaps had done it, the reprisals and 
repercussions would have been endless. You did it, apparently, over a family 
matter. Oh, we had to charge you with murder. That's the way the game is 
played. But we wouldn't want you to think we're not grateful.' 


He slammed the door, and the big car moved away from the solitary figure 
standing at the roadside. The man sitting beside the driver turned his head. 
'I wish I knew why you took such a personal interest in the chap. You of all 
people. As I remember the case, the defection of A. P. Galitsin wasn't one of 
your more successful operations. ' 


Alan Shirley smiled. 'Quite the contrary. But the fellow used to be a friend 
of my wife's, don't you know' 


